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HE aphorism that ‘History re- 
peats itself’ is in no case more 

true than in regard to the subject 
on which I am now to address you. 
For there has been a continuity 
from the very earliest times of a 
belief more or less general, in 
the existence of ‘ occult’ agencies, 
capable of manifesting themselves 
in the production of mysterious 
phenomena, of which ordinary ex- 
perience does not furnish the 
rationale. And while this very 
continuity is maintained by some to 
be an evidence of the real existence 
of such agencies, it will be my pur- 
pose to show you that it proves 
nothing more than the wide-spread 
diffusion, alike among minds of the 
highest and of the lowest culture, 
of certain tendencies to thought, 
which have either created ideal 
marvels possessing no foundation 
whatever in fact, or have by ex- 
aggeration and distortion invested 
with a preternatural character 
occurrences which are perfectly 
capable of a natural explanation. 
Thus, to go no further back than the 
first century of the Christian era, 
we find the most wonderful narra- 





tions, alike in the writings of Pa- 
gan and Christian historians, of the 
doings of the Eastern ‘sorcerers’ 
and Jewish ‘exorcists’ who had 
spread themselves over the Roman 
Empire. Among these the Simon 
Magus slightly mentioned in the 
Book of Acts was one of the most 
conspicuous; being recorded to have 
gained so great a repute for his 
‘magic arts,’ as to have been sum- 
moned to Rome by Nero to exhibit 
them before him; and a Christian 
Father goes on to tell how when 
Simon was borne aloft through the 
air in a winged chariot in the sight 
of the Emperor, the united prayers 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
prevailing over the demoniacal 
agencies that sustained him, 
brought him precipitately to the 
ground, In our own day, not only 
are we seriously assured by a noble- 
man of high scientific attainments 
that he himself saw Mr. Home sailing 
in the air (by moonlight) out of 
one window and in at another, at 
a height of seventy feet from the 
ground ; but eleven persons unite 
in deelaring that Mrs. Guppy was 
not only conveyed through the air 
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in a trance all the way from High- 
bury Park to Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
but was brought by invisible agency 
into a room of which the doors and 
windows were closed and fastened, 
coming ‘ plump down’ in a state of 
complete unconsciousness and par- 
tial déshabille upon a table round 
which they were sitting in the dark, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Of course, if you accept the tes- 
timony of these witnesses to the 
aerial flights of Mr. Home and Mrs. 
Guppy, you can have no reason 
whatever for refusing credit to the 
historic evidence of the demoniacal 
elevation of Simon Magus, and the 
victory obtained over his demons 
by the two Apostles. And you are 
still more bound to accept the 
solemnly attested proofs recorded 
in the proceedings of our Law 
Courts within the last two hundred 
years, of the aerial transport of 
witches to attend their demoniacal 
festivities ; the belief in Witchcraft 
being then accepted not only by the 
ignorant valgar, but by some of the 
wisest men of the time, such as 
Lord Bacon and Sir Matthew Hale, 
Bishop Jewell, Richard Baxter, 
Sir Thomas Browne and Addison ; 
while the denial of it was considered 
as virtual Atheism. 

The general progress of Ration- 
alism, however, as Mr. Lecky has 
well shown, has changed all this ; 
and to accept any of these marvels, 
we must place ourselves in the 
mental attitude of the narrator of 
Mrs. Guppy’s flight ; who glories in 
being so completely unfettered by 
scientific prejudices, as to be free to 
swallow anything, however prepos- 
terous and impossible in the esti- 
mation of scientific men, that his 
belief in ‘spiritual’ agencies may 
lead him to expect as probable. 

If time permitted, it would be 
my endeavour to show you by a 
historical examination of these 
marvels, that there has been a long 
succession of Epidemic Delusions, 
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the form of which has changed 
from time to time, whilst their 
essential nature has remained the 
same throughout; and that the 
condition which underlies them all 
is the subjection of the mind to a 
dominant idea. There is a constitu- 
tional tendency in many minds to 
be seized by some strange notion 
which takes entire possession of 
them; so thatall theactions of thein- 
dividual thus ‘ possessed ’ are results 
of its operation. This notion may 
be of a nature purely intellectual, 
or it may be one that strongly 
interests the feelings. It may be 
confined to a small group of indi- 
viduals, or it may spread through 
vast multitudes. Such delusions 
are most tyrannous and most liable 
to spread, when connected with 
religious enthusiasm; as we see in 
the dancing and flagellant manias 
of the Middle Ages ; the supposed 
demoniacal possession that after- 
wards became common in the 
nunneries of France and Germany ; 
the ecstatic revelations of Catholic 
and Protestant visionaries; the 
strange performances of the Con- 
vulsionnaires of St. Médard, which 
have been since almost paralleled 
at Methodist ‘revivals’ and camp- 
meetings; the preaching epidemic of 
Lutheran Sweden ; and many other 
outbreaks of a nature more or less 
similar. But it is characteristic of 
some of the later forms of these 
epidemic delusions, that they have 
connected themselves rather with 
Science than with Religion. In 
fact, just as the performances of 
Eastern Magi took the strongest 
hold of the Roman mind when its 
faith in its old religious beliefs was 
shaken to its foundations, so did the 
grandiose pretensions of Mesmer,— 
who claimed the discovery of a 
new Force in Nature, as universal 
as gravitation, and more mysterious 
in its effects than electricity and 
magnetism,—find the most ready 
welcome among sceptical votaries 
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of novelty who paved the way for 
the French Revolution. And this 
pseudo-scientific idea gave the 
general direction to the doctrines 
taught by Mesmer’s successors ; 
until in the supposed ‘ spiritualistic’ 
manifestations, a recurrence to the 
religious form took place, which 
may I think be mainly traced to 
the emotional longing for some as- 
surance of the continued existence 
of departed friends, and hence of 
our own future existence, which 
the intellectual loosening of time- 
honoured beliefs as to the immor- 
tality of the soul has brought into 
doubt with many. 

I must limit myself, however, to 
this later phase of the history ; and 
shall endeavour to show you how 
completely the extravagant pre- 
tensions of Mesmerism and Odylism 
have been disproved by scientific 
investigation: all that is genuine 
in their phenomena having been 
accounted for by well-ascertained 
Physiological principles ; while the 
evidence of their higher marvels 
has invariably broken down when 
submitted to the searching tests 
imposed by the trained experts 
whom I maintain to be alone 
qualified to pronounce judgment 
upon the matter. 

Nothing is more common than to 
hear it asserted that these are 
subjects which any person of ordi- 
nary intelligence can investigate 
for himself. But the Chemist and 
the Physicist would most assuredly 
demur to any such assumption in 
regard to a chemical or physical 
enquiry; the Physiologist and 
Geologist would make the same 
protest against the judgment of un- 
skilled persons in questions of phy- 
siology and geology. And astudy 
of Mesmerism, Odylism, and 
Spiritualism extending over more 
than forty years, may be thought 
to justify me in contending that a 
knowledge of the physiology and 
pathology of the Human Mind, of 
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its extraordinary tendency to self- 
deception in regard to matters in 
which its feelings are interested, of 
its liability to place undue con- 
fidence in persons having an 
interest in deceiving, and of the 
modes in which fallacies are best to 
be detected and frauds exposed, is 
an indispensable qualification both 
forthe discrimination of the genuine 
from the false, and for the reduc- 
tion of the genuine to its true shape 
and proportions. 

And I further hold not only that 
it is quite legitimate for the en- 
quirer to enter upon this study with 
that ‘prepossession’ in favour of 
the ascertained and universally ad- 
mitted Laws of Nature, which be- 
lievers in Spiritualism make it a re- 
proach against men of science that 
they entertain ; but that experience 
proves that a prepossession in favour 
of some ‘occult’ agency is almost 
sure to lead the investigator to the 
too ready acceptance of evidence of 
its operation. I would be the last to 
affirm that there is not ‘much more 
in heaven and earth than is known 
to our philosophy ;’ and would be 
among the first to welcome any 
addition to our real knowledge of 
the great agencies of nature. But 
my contention is that no new princi- 
ple of action has any claim to scien- 
tific acceptance, save upon evi- 
dence as compicte and satisfactory 
as that which would be required in 
any other scientific investigation. 

The recent history of Mr. 
Crooke’s most admirable invention, 
the Radiometer, is pregnant with 
lessons on this point. When this 
was first exhibited to the admiring 
gaze of the large body of scientific 
men assembled at the soirée of the 
Royal Society, there was probably 
no one who was not ready to be- 
lieve with its inventor that the 
driving round of its vanes was 
effected by light; and the eminent 
Physicists in whose judgment the 
greatest confidence was placed, 
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seemed to have no doubt that this 
mechanical agency was something 
outside Optics properly so called, 
and was, in fact, if not a new force 
in nature, a new modus operandi of 
a force previously known under 
another form. There washere, then, 
a perfect readiness to admit a novelty 
which seemed so unmistakably de- 
monstrated, though transcending all 
previous experience. But after 
some little time the question was 
raised whether the effect was not 
really due to action of heat upon the 
attenuated vapour of which it was 
impossible entirely to get rid; and 
the result of a most careful and 
elaborate experimental enquiry, in 
which nature has been put to the 
question in every conceivable mode, 
has been to make it (I believe) 
almost if not quite certain that the 
first view was incorrect, and that 
heat is the real moving power, 
acting under peculiar conditions, 
but in no new mode. 

No examination of the phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism can give 
the least satisfaction to the mind 
trained in philusophical habits of 
thought, unless it shall have been, in 
its way, as searching and complete 
as this. And when scientific men 
are invited to dark séances, or 
admitted only under the condition 
that they shall merely look on and 
not enquire too closely, they feel that 
the matter is one with which they 
are entirely precluded from dealing. 
When, again, having seen what ap- 
pears to them to present the cha- 

. racter of a very transparent con- 
juring trick, they ask for a repetition 
of it under test-conditions admitted 
to be fair, their usual experience is 
that they wait in vain (for hours 
it may be) for such repetition, and 
are then told that they have brought 
an ‘atmosphere of incredulity’ with 
them, which prevents the manifes- 
tation. Now I by no means affirm 
that the claims of, Spiritualism are 
disproved by these failures ; but Ido 
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contend that until the evidence ad- 
vanced by believers in those claims 
has stood the test of the same sift- 
ing and cross-examination by scep- 
tical experts, that would be applied 
in the case of any other scientific 
enquiry, it has no claim upon gene- 
ral acceptance ; and I shall now pro- 
ceed to justify that contention by 
an appeal to the history of previous 
enquiries of the like kind. 

It was about the year 1772 that 
Mesmer, who had previously pub- 
lisheda dissertation On the Influence 
of the Planets on the Human Body, 
announced his discovery of a uni- 
versal fluid, ‘the immediate agent 
of all the phenomena of nature, in 
which life originates, and by which 
it is preserved ;’ and asserted that 
he had further discovered the power 
of regulating the operations of this 
fluid, to guide its curreuts in healthy 
channels, and to obliterate by its 
means the tracks of disease. This 
power he in the first instance pro- 
fessed to guide by the use of mag- 
nets; but having quarrelled with 
Father Hell, a professor of as- 
tronomy at Vienna, who had fur- 
nished him with the magnets with 
which he made his experiments, 
and who then claimed the dis- 
covery of their curative agency, 
Mesmer went on to assert that he 
could concentrate the power in and 
liberate it from any substance he 
pleased, could charge jars with it 
(as with electricity) and discharge 
them at his pleasure, and could 
cure by its means the most intract- 
able diseases. Having created a 
great sensation in Bavaria and 
Switzerland by his mysterious 
manipulations, and by the novel 
effects which they often produced, 
Mesmer returned to Vienna, and 
undertook to cure of complete blind- 
ness a celebrated singer Mdlle. Para- 
dis, who had been for ten years un- 
successfully treated by the court 
physician. His claim to a partial 
success, however, which was in the 
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first instance supported by his 
patient, seemed to have been after- 
wards so completely disproved by 
careful trials of her visual powers, 
that he found himself obliged to quit 
Vienna abruptly, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where he soon pro- 
duced a great sensation. The state 
of French society at that time, 
as I have already remarked, was 
peculiarly favourable to his pre- 
tensions. A feverish excitability 
prevailed, which caused the public 
mind to be violently agitated by 
every question which it took up. 
And Mesmer soon found it advan- 
tageous to challenge the learned 
societies of the capital to enter the 
lists against him; the storm of 
opposition which he thus provoked 
having the effect of bringing over 
to his side a large number of de- 
voted disciples and ardent partisans. 
He professed to distribute the mag- 
netic fluid to his congregated pa- 
tients, from a baquet or magnetic 
tub which he had impregnated with 
it, each individual holding a rod 
which proceeded from the baquet ; 
but when the case was particularly 
interesting, or likely to be particu- 
larly profitable, he took it in hand 
for personal magnetisation. All 
the surroundings were such as to 
favour, in the hysterical subjects 
who constituted the great bulk of 
his patients, the nervous paroxysm 
termed the ‘ crisis;’ which was at 
once recognised by medical men as 
only a modified form of what is 
commonly known as a ‘hysteric fit ;’ 
the influence of the imitative ten- 
dency being manifested as it is in 
cases where such fits run through a 
school, nunnery, factory, or revivalist 
meeting, in which a number of suit- 
able subjects are collected together. 
And it was chiefly on account of 
the moral disorders to which Mes- 
mer’s proceedings seemed likely to 
give rise, that the French Govern- 
ment directed a Scientific Commis- 
sion, including the most eminent 
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savans of the time—such as Lavoi- 
sier, Bailly, and Benjamin Franklin 
—to enquire into them. After care- 
ful investigation they came to the 
conclusion that there was no evi-~ 
dence whatever of any special 
agency proceeding from the baquet; 
for not only were they unable to 
detect the passage of any influence 
from it that was appreciable, either 
by electric, magnetic, or chemical 
tests, or by the evidence of any of 
their senses; but on blindfolding 
those who seemed to be most sus- 
ceptible to its supposed influence, 
all its ordinary effects were pro- 
duced when they were without any 
connection with it, but believed 
that it existed. And so, when in a 
garden of which certain trees had 
been magnetised, the patients, 
either when blindfolded, or when 
ignorant which trees had been 
magnetised, would be thrown into 
a convulsive fit if they believed 
themselves to be near a magnetised 
tree, but were really at a distance 
from it; whilst, conversely, no 
effect would follow their close 
proximity to one of these trees, 
while they believed themselves to 
be at a distance from any of them. 
Further, the Commissioners re- 
ported that, although some cures 
might be wrought by the Mesmeric 
treatment, it was not without 
danger, since the convulsions ex- 
cited were often violent and ex- 
ceedingly apt to spread, especially 
among men feeble in body and 
weak in mind, and almost univer- 
sally among women; and they dwelt 
strongly also on the moral dangers 
which, as their enquiries showed, 
attended these practices. 

Now this report, although refer- 
ring to a form of Mesmeric pro- 
cedure which has long since passed 
into disrepute, really deals with 
what I hold to be an important 
principle of action, which, long 
vaguely recognised under the term 
‘imagination’, now takes a definite 
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rank in Physiological science;— 
namely, that in individuals of that 
excitable nervous temperament 
which is known as ‘hysterical’ (a 
temperament by no means confined 
to women, but rare in healthy and 
vigorous men), the expectation of a 
certain result is often sufficient to 
evoke it. Of the influence of this 
‘expectancy’ in producing most 
remarkable changes in the bodily 
organism, either curative or mor- 
bid, the history of Medicine affords 
abundant and varied illustrations ; 
and I shall presently show you that 
it operates no less remarkably in 
calling forth movements which, 
not being consciously directed by 
the person who executes them, 
have been attributed to hypothetical 
occult agencies. 

I shall not trace the further 
history of Mesmer, or of the system 
advocated by himself; contenting 
myself with one ludicrous example 
of the absurdity of his pretensions. 
When asked in his old age by one 
of his disciples, why he ordered 
his patients to bathe in river-water 
in preference to well-water, he re- 
plied that it was because river- 
water is exposed to the sun’s rays ; 
and when further asked how these 
affected it in any other way than 
by the warmth they excited, he 
replied, ‘Dear doctor, the reason 
why all water exposed to the rays 
of the sun is superior to all other 
water, is because it is magnetised 
since twenty years ago I inagnetised 
the sun !” 

In the hands of some of his pupils, 
however, Animal Magnetism, or 
Mesmerism (as it gradually came 
to be generally called), assumed an 
entirely new development. It was 
discovered by the Marquis de Puy- 
segur,—a great landed proprietor, 
who appears to have practised the art 
most disinterestedly for the sole bene- 
fit of his tenantry and poor neigh- 
bours,—that a state of profound 
insensibility might be induced by 
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very simple methods in some indi- 
viduals, and a state akin to som- 
nambulism in others; and this dis- 
covery was taken up and brought 
into vogue by numerous mesmeri- 
sers in France and Germany, while, 
during the long Continental war 
and for some time afterwards, it 
remained almost unknown in Eng- 
land. Attention seems to have been 
first drawn to it in this country by 
the publication of the account of a 
severe operation performed in 1829 
by M. Cloquet, one of the most 
eminent surgeons of Paris, on a 
female patient who had been thrown 
by mesmerism into the state of som- 
nambulism ; in which, though able 
to converse with those around her, 
she showed herself entirely insen- 
sible to pain, whilst of all that took 
place in it she had subsequently no 
recollection whatever. About twelve 
years afterwards, two amputations 
were performed in our own country, 
one in Nottinghamshire, and the 
other in Leicestershire, upon mes- 
merised patients, who showed no 
other sign of consciousness than an 
almost inaudible moaning; both of 
them exhibiting an uninterrupted 
placidity of countenance, and de- 
claring, when brought back to their 
ordinary state, that they were ut- 
terly nnaware of what had been 
done to them during their sleep. 
And not long afterwards, Dr. 
Esdaile, a surgeon in Calcutta, gave 
details of numerous most severe 
and tedious operations performed 
by him, without the infliction of 
pain, upon natives in whom he had 
induced the mesmeric sleep ; therank 
of Presidency Surgeon being con- 
ferred upon him by Lord Dalhousie 
(then Governor-General of India), 
‘in acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices he had rendered to humanity.’ 
The results of miuor experiments 
performed by various persons de- 
sirous of testing the reality of this 
state, were quite in harmony with 
these. Writing in 1845, Dr. Noble, 
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of Manchester (with whom I was 
early brought into association by 
Sir John Forbes in the pursuit of 
this enquiry), said : 

We have seen a needle thrust deeply 
under the nail of a woman sleeping mes- 
merically, without its exciting a quiver ; 
we have seen pungent snuff in large 
quantities passed up the nostrils under the 
same circumstances, without any sneezing 


being produced until the patient was- 


roused, many minutes afterwards : we have 
noticed an immunity from all shock when 
percussion caps have been discharged sud- 
denly and loudly close to the ear; and we 
have observed a patient’s little finger in the 
flame of a candle, and yet no indication of 
pain. In this latter case all idea of there 
having been courageous dissimulation was 
removed from our mind in seeing the same 
patient afterwards evince both surprise and 
indignation at the treatment received ; as, 
from particular circumstances, a substantial 
inconvenience was to result from the injury 
to the finger, which was by no means 
dight.? 

This ‘mesmeric sleep’ corresponds 
precisely in character with what is 
known in medicine as ‘hysteric 
coma ;’ the insensibility being as 
profound, while it lasts, as in the 
coma of narcotic poisoning or pres- 
sure on the brain ; but coming on and 
passing off with such suddenness as to 
show that it is dependent upon some 
transient condition of the sensorium, 
which, with our present knowledge, 
we can pretty certainly assign to a 
reduction in the supply of blood 
caused by a sort of spasmodic con- 
traction of the blood-vessels. That 
there is no adequate ground for re- 
garding it as otherwise than real, 
appears further from the discovery 
made not long afterwards by Mr. 
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Braid, a surgeon practising at Man- 
chester, that he could induce it by 
a very simple method, which is not 
only even more effective than the 
‘passes’ of the mesmeriser, but is 
moreover quite independent of any 
other will than that of the person 
who subjects himself to it. He 
found that this state (which he de- 
signated as Hypnotism) could be 
induced in a large proportion of in- 
dividuals of either sex, and of all 
ranks, ages, and temperaments, who 
determinately fix their gaze for 
several minutes consecutively on an 
object brought so near to their eyes, 
as to require a degree of conver- 
gence of their axes that is main- 
tainable only by a strong effort. 
The first state thus induced is 
usually one of profound comatose 
sleep; the ‘subject’ not being 
capable of being roused by sensory 
impressions of any ordinary kind, 
and bearing without the least indi- 
cation of consciousness what would 
ordinarily produce intolerable un- 
easiness or even severe pain. But 
after some little time, this state very 
commonly passes into one of Som- 
nambulism, which again corresponds 
closely on the one hand with natu- 
ral, and on the other with mes- 
meric somnambulism. In fact, it 
has been by the study of the som- 
nambulism artificially induced by 
Mr. Braid’s process, that the essen- 
tial nature of this condition has been 
elucidated, and that a scientific ra- 
tionale can now be given of a large 
proportion of the phenomena re- 
ported by Mesmerisers as having 





* British and Foreign Medical Review, April 1845. 
* Mr Braid’s peculiar success in inducing this state seemed to depend partly upon his 


mode of working his method, and partly upon the ‘expectancy’ of his subjects. Finding 
abright object preferable, he usually employed his silver lancet-case, which he held in 
the first place at ordinary reading distance, rather above the plane of the eyes; he then 
slowly approximated it towards the middle point, a little above the bridge of the nose, 
keeping his own eyes steadily fixed upon those of his ‘subject,’ and watching carefully 
the direction of their axes. If he perceived their convergence to be at all relaxed, he 
vithdrew the object until the axes were both again directed to it ; and then again approxi- 
nated it as closely as was compatible with their continued convergence. When this could 
te maintained for a sufficient length of time upon an object at no more than about three 
ches distance, the comatose state generally supervened. 
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been presented by their somnam- 
bules. 

It has been claimed for certain 
mesmeric somnambules, however, 
that they occasionally possess an 
intelligence altogether superhuman 
as to things present, past, and future, 
which has received the designation 
‘ Incidity ;’ and it is contended that 
the testimony on which we accept 
the reality of phenomena which are 
conformable to our scientific expe- 
rience, ought to satisfy us equally 
as to the genuineness. of those de- 
signated as ‘ the higher,’ which not 
only transcend, but absolutely con- 
tradict what the mass of enlightened 
men would regard as universal ex- 
perience. This contention, however, 
seems tome to rest upon an entirely 
incorrect appreciation of the proba- 
tive force of evidence; for, as I 
shall endeavour to prove to you in 
my succeeding lecture, the only 
secure basis for our belief on any 
subject, is the confirmation afforded 
to external testimony by our sense 
of the inherent probability of the 
fact testified to; so that, as has 
been well remarked, ‘ evidence ten- 
dered in support of what is new 
must correspond in strength with 
the degree of its incompatibility 
with doctrines generally admitted as 
true; and, where statements obvi- 
ously contravene all past experience 
and the universal consent of man- 
kind, any evidence is inadequate to 
the proof, which is not complete, 
beyond suspicion, and absolutely in- 
capable of being explained away.’ 

Putting aside for the present the 
discussion of these asserted mar- 
vels, I shall try to set before you 
briefly the essential characters which 
distinguish the state of Somnam- 
bulism (whether natural or ac- 
quired), on the one hand from 
dreaming, and on the other from 
the ordinary waking condition. As 
in both these, the mind is in a state 
of activity; but, as in dreaming, its 
activity is free from that controlling 
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power of the will by which it ‘s 
directed in the waking state; and is 
also removed from this last by the 
complete ignorance of all that has 
passed in it, which is manifested by 
the ‘subject’ when called back 
to his waking self,—although the 
events of one access of this ‘ second 
consciousness’ may vividly present 
themselves in the next, as if they 
had happened only just before. 
Again, instead of all the senses 
being shut up, as in ordinary dream- 
ing sleep, some of them are not 
only awake, but preternaturally im- 
pressible ; so that the course of the 
somnambulist’s thought may be 
completely directed by suggestions 
of any kind that can be conveyed 
from without through the sense- 
channels which still remain open. 
But further, while the mind of the or- 
dinary dreamer can no more produce 
movements in his body than his im- 
pressions on sense-organs can affect 
his mind, that of the somnambulist 
retains full direction of his body (in 
so far, at least, as his senses serve 
to guide its movements) ; so that 
he acts his dreams as if they were 
his waking thoughts. The mesme- 
rised or hypnotised somnambule 
may, in fact, be characterised as a 
conscious autumaton, which, by ap- 
propriate suggestions, may be made 
to think, feel, say, or do almost 
anything that its director wills it to 
think, feel, say, or do; with this re- 
markable peculiarity, that its whole 
power seems concentrated upon the 
state of activity in which it is at 
each moment, so that every faculty 
it is capable of exerting may become 
extraordinarily intensified. Thus, 
while vision is usually suspended, 
the senses of hearing, smell, and 
touch, with the muscular sense, are 
often preternaturally acute ; in con- 
sequence, it would seem, of the un- 
distracted concentration of theatten- 
tion on their indications. I could 
give you many curious instances 
of this, which I have myself wit- 
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nessed ; as also of the great exertion 
of muscular power by subjects of 
extremely feeble physique; but as 
they are all obviously referrible 
to this one simple principle, I 
need not dwell on their details, 
preferring to narrate one which I 
did not myself witness, but which 
was reported to me on most trust- 
worthy authority, of a remarkable 
manifestation of a power of imita- 
tive vocalisation that is ordinarily 
attainable only after long practice. 
When Jenny Lind was singing at 
Manchester, she was invited by Mr. 
Braid to hear the performances of 
one of his hypnotised subjects, an 
illiterate factory girl, who had an 
excellent voice and ear, but whose 
musical powers had _ received 
scarcely any cultivation. This girl 
in the hypnotic state followed the 
Swedish nightingale’s songs in 
different languages both instan- 
taneously and correctly ; and when, 
in order to test her powers, Mdlle. 
Lind extemporised a long and 
elaborate chromatic exercise, she 
imitated this with no less precision, 
though unable in her waking; state 
even to attempt anything of the 
sort. Now I wish you to compare 
this case with another, which was 
reported about the same time upon 
what seemed equally unexception- 
able testimony. When Miss Mar- 
tineau first avowed her conversion 
tomesmerism,the extraordinary per- 
formances of her servant J— were 
much talked of; and among other 
marvels it was asserted that she 
could converse, when in her mes- 
meric state, in languages she had 
never learned, and of which she 
knew nothing when awake; the 
particular fact being explicitly 
stated, that Lord Morpeth had tested 
this power and had found it real. 
Now you will readily perceive that 
supposing the testimony in these 
two cases to have been exactly the 
same, its probative force would 
have been very different. For the 
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first of them, though unprecedented, 
presented no scientific improba- 
bility to those who were prepared 
by their careful study of the pheno- 
mena of Hypnotism, to believe that 
the power of imitative vocalisation, 
like any other, might be intensified 
by the concentration of the ‘ sub- 
ject’s’ whole attention upon the per- 
formance. But it seemed incon- 
ceivable that an uneducated servant 
girl could understand what was 
said to her in a language she had 
never learned; still more that she 
should be able to reply in the same 
language. And the only possible 
explanation of the fact, if fact it 
was, short of a miracle, may have 
lain, either in her having learned 
the language long before and sub- 
sequently forgotten it, or in her 
being able by ‘thought-reading’ 
(which is maintained by some, even 
at the present time, to be one of the 
attributes of the mesmeric state) to 
divine and express the answer 
expected by Lord Morpeth. But 
the marvel was entirely dissipated 
by the enquiries of Dr. Noble; 
who, being very desirous of getting 
attheexact truth, first applied for in- 
formation to a near relative of Miss 
Martineau, and was told by him that 
the report was not quite accurate, 
for that on Lord Morpeth putting 
a question to J— in a foreign 
language, J— had replied appro- 
priately in her own vernacular. 
Her comprehension of Lord Mor- 
peth’s question, however, appeared in 
itself sufficiently strange to be sug- 
gestive of some fallacy ; and having 
an opportunity not long afterwards 
of asking Lord Morpeth himself 
what was the real state of the case, 
Dr. Noble learned from him that 
when he put a question to J— in a 
foreign language, she imitated his 
speech after a fashion by an un- 
meaning articulation of sound. 

On the lesson which this case 
affords as to the credibility of testi- 
mony in regard to what are called 
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the ‘higher phenomena’ of mes- 
merism, I shall enlarge in my suc- 
ceeding lecture ; and at present I 
shall only remark that it was shown 
by careful comparison between the 
onmpee displayed by the same 
individuals, when ‘ mesmerised ’ in 
the ordinary way, and ‘hypnotised’ 
by Mr. Braid’s process, that there 
was no other difference between the 
two states than that arising from 
the special rapport between the 
mesmeriser and his subject; and 
that this was clearly explicable by 
the ‘expectancy’ under which the 
‘subject’ passed into the state of 
second consciousness. For Mr. 
Braid found himself able, by assur- 
ing his ‘subjects’ during the in- 
duction of the coma that they 
would hear the voice of one parti- 
cular person and no other, to estab- 
lish this rapport with any person he 
might choose; the case being 


strictly analogous to the awaking of 
the telegraph-clerk by the clicking 
of his needles, of the doctor by his 


night-bell, or of the mother by her 
infant’s cry, though all would sleep 
soundly through far louder noises 
to which they felt no call to attend. 
And thus, as was pointed out long 
since by Dr. Noble and myself, not 
only may the general reality of the 
mesmeric somnambulism be fully 
admitted, but a scientific rationale 
may be found for its supposed dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, without the 
assumption of any special ‘ magne- 
tic’ or ‘mesmeric ’ agency. 

It is affirmed, however, that 
proof of this agency is furnished by 
the power of the ‘silent will’ of the 
mesmeriser to induce the sleep in 
‘ subjects’ who are not in the least 
aware that it is being exerted, and, 
farther, to direct from a distance 
the actions of the somnambule. 
Doubtless if satisfactory proof of 
this assertion could be furnished, it 
would go far to establish the claim. 
But nothing is more difficult than 
to eliminate all sources of fallacy in 
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this matter. For while it is ad- 
mitted by mesmerisers that the 
belief that the influence is being 
exerted is quite sufficient, in habi- 
tual somnambules, to induce the 
result, it is equally certain that 
such ‘scusitives’ are marvellously 
quick at guessing from slight inti-! 
mations what is expected to happen.’ 
And it has been repeatedly found 
that mesmerisers who had no hesi- 
tation in asserting that they could 
send particular ‘subjects’ to sleep, 
or could affect them in other ways, 
by an effort of silent will, have 
utterly failed to do so when these 
subjects were carefully kept from 
any suspicion that such will was 
being exerted. Thus Dr. Noble 
has recorded the case of a friend of 
his own, who, believing himself able 
thus to influence a female servant 
whom he had repeatedly mesmer- 
ised, accepted with the full assur- 
ance of confident faith a proposal to 
make this experiment in Dr. Noble’s 
house instead of his own. The 
girl, having been sent thither with 
a note, was told to sit down in Dr. 
Noble’s consulting-room while the 
answer was being written; her 
chair being close to a partially open 
door, on the other side of which 
her master, whom she supposed to 
be elsewhere, had previously taken 
up his position. Althongh this 
gentleman had usually found two 
or three minutes sufficient to send 
the girl to sleep when he was in his 
own drawing-room and she was in 
the kitchen, the two being separated 
by intervening walls and flooring, 
yet when he pat forth his whole 
force for a quarter of an hour within 
two feet of her, with only a par- 
tially closed door between them, it 
was entirely without result; and 
no other reason for the failure 
could be assigned than her entire 
freedom from expectancy. So in 
another case, in which Mr. Lewis 
(accounted one of the most power- 
ful mesmerists of his time) under- 
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took to direct the actions of his 
somnambule in the next room, ac- 
cording to a programme agreed on 
between himself and one set of 
witnesses, whilst the actions act- 
ually performed were recorded and 
timed by another set, there was 
‘ound to be so complete a discord- 
ance between the programme 
‘ willed’ and the actions really exe- 
cuted, as entirely to negative the 
idea of any dependence of the 
latter upon the directing power of 
the mesmeriser ; the supposed rela- 
tion having obviously grown up 
under the habitual repetition of a 
certain succession of performances 
(such as I had myself frequently 
witnessed), which the somnambule 
supposed himself expected to go 
through in the same order. A 
converse experiment, performed by 
Dr. Elliotson himself, satisfied him 
that expectancy would take the 
place of what he maintained to be 
the real mesmeric influence. Having 
told one of his habituées that he 
would go into the next room and 
mesmerise her through the door, he 
retired, shut the door, performed 
no mesmeric passes, but tried to 
forget her, walked away from the 
door, busied himself with something 
else, and even walked into a third 
rom; and on returning in less 
than ten minutes found the 
girl in her usual sleep-waking 
condition. The extreme suscepti- 
bility of many of these ‘sensitive’ 
subjects further accounts for 
their being affected (without any in- 
tentional deceit) by physical impres- 
sions which are quite imperceptible 
to others : such as slight differences 
in temperature, when two coins are 
presented to them, of which one has 
been held in the hand of the mes- 
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meriser; or two wine-glasses of 
water, into one of which he has 
dipped his finger for a short time. 
But the belief that he has trans- 
mitted his influence in any mode is 
quite sufficient to produce the 
result ; as was shown in an amusing 
case recorded by M. Bertrand, 
whose treatise on Animal Mag- 
netism (Paris, 1826) is, by far, the 
most philosophical work extant on 
the subject. Having occasion to go 
a journey of a hundred leagues, 
leaving a female somnambule under 
the treatment of one of his friends, 
M. Bertrand sent him a magnetised 
letter, which he requested him to 
place on the stomach of the patient, 
who had been led to anticipate the 
expected results; mesmeric sleep, 
with the customary phenomena, 
supervened. He then wrote another 
letter which he did not magnetise, 
and sent it to her in the same man- 
ner, and with the same intimation. 
She again fell into the mesmeric 
sleep, which was attributed to the 
letter having been unintentionally 
impregnated by M. Bertrand with 
the mesmeric fluid while he was 
writing it. Desiring to test the 
matter still further, he caused one 
of his friends to write a similar 
letter, imitating his handwriting so 
closely that those who received it 
should believe it to be his ;—the 
same effect was once more produced. 

And so it was with the large 
number of experiments that were 
made within my own knowledge 
during the twenty years’ attention 
that I gave to this subject, with a 
view to test the mesmeriser’s power 
of inducing any of the phenomena 
of this state without the patient’s 
consciousness. Successes, it is 
true, were not unfrequent; but 





* Mr. Lewis was challenged to this test-experiment, in consequence of his assertion that 
he had repeatedly induced the mesmeric sleep, and had directed the operations of his 


fomnambules, by the exertion of his ‘ silent will,’ from a distance. 


His utter failure to 


produce cither result, however, under the scrutiny of sceptical enquirers, obviously 
discredits all his previous statements; except to such as are ready to accept without 
question the slenderest evidence of the greatest marvels. 
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these almost invariably occurred 
when the experiments were made 
under conditions to which the 
parties had become habituated, as 
in the case of Dr. Noble’s friend. 
For his performances were so con- 
tinually being repeated to satisfy 
the curiosity of visitors, that Dr. 
Noble’s call at his house would have 
been sufficient to excite, on the part 
of the ‘subject,’ the expectancy 
that would have thrown her into 
the sleep. But when such expect- 
ancy was carefully guarded against, 
the result was so constantly nega- 
tive, as—I will not say to disprove 
the existence of any special mes- 
meric force,—but to neutralise 
completely the affirmative value of 
the evidence adduced to prove it. 
For I think you must now agree 
with me that if ‘expectancy ’ alone 
is competent to produce the results, 
as admitted by the most intelligent 
mesmerisers, nothing but the most 
rigid exclusion of such expectancy 
can afford the least ground for the 
assumption of any other agency. 
And my own prolonged study of 
the subject further justifies me in 
taking the position, that it is only 
when the enquiry is directed, and 
its results recorded, by sceptical 
experts, that such results have the 
least claim to scientific value. The 
disposition to overlook sources of 
fallacy, to magnify trivialities into 
marvels, to construct circumstantial 
myths (as in the case of Miss Mar- 
tinean’s J— and Lord Morpeth) 
on the slightest foundation of fact, 
and to allow themselves to be im- 
posed upon by cunning cheats, 
have been so constantly exhibited 
by even the most honest believers 
in the ‘ occult’ power of Mesmerism, 
as—not only in my own opinion, 
but in that of my very able allies 
in this enquirvy—to deprive the un- 
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confirmed testimony of any number 
of such believers, in regard to 
matters lying beyond scientific ex. 
perience, of all claim to acceptance. 
In fact, the positions taken in regard 
to Mesmerism by my friend Dr. 
Noble, as far back as 1845,° and 
more fully developed by myself a few 
years later on the basis of Mr. Braid’s 
experiments, and of my own physi- 
ological and psychological studies,® 
have not only in our own judgment, 
but by the general verdict of the 
medical and scientific world, been 
fully confirmed by the subsequent 
course of events, the history of 
which I shall now proceed to 
sketch. 

It was asserted, about thirty 
years ago, by Baron von Reichen- 
bach, whose researches on the 
chemistry of the hydrocarbons con- 
stitute the foundation of our present 
knowledge of paraffin and its allied 
products of the distillation of coal, 
that he had found certain ‘sensi- 
tive’ subjects so peculiarly affected 
by the neighbourhood of magnets 
or crystals, as to justify the assump- 
tion of a special polar force, which 
he termed Odyle, allied to, but not 
identical with, magnetism; present 
in all material substances, though 
generally in a less degree than in 
magnets and crystals; but called 
into energetic activity by any kind 
of physical or chemical change, and, 
therefore, especially abundant in 
the human body. Of the existence 
of this Odylic force, which he 
identified with the ‘ Animal Mag- 
netism’ of Mesmer, he found 
what he maintained to be adequate 
evidence in the peculiar sensations 
and attractions experienced by his 
‘sensitives ’ when in the neighbour- 
hood either of magnets or crys- 
tals, or of human beings specially 
charged with it. After a magnet 


5 British and Foreign Medical Review, vol. xix. 
* Principles of Human Physiology, 4th edition, 1853; and Quarterly Review, October 
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had been repeatedly drawn along 
the arm of one of these subjects, 
she would feel a pricking, stream- 
ing, or shooting sensation; she 
would smell odours proceeding from 
it; or she would see a small volcano 
of flame issuing from its poles 
when gazing at them, even in broad 
daylight. As in the magnetic sleep 
light is often seen by the somnam- 
bule to issue from the operator’s 
fingers, so the odylic light was 
discerned in the dark by Von 
Reichenbach’s ‘sensitives,’ issuing 
not only from the hands, but from 
the head, eyes, and mouth of pow- 
erful generators of this force. One 
individual in particular was so pe- 
culiarly sensitive, that she saw (in 
the dark) sparks and flames issuing 
from ordinary nails and hooks in a 
wall, It was further affirmed that 
certain of these ‘sensitives’ found 
their hands so powerfully attracted 
by magnets or crystals, as to be 
irresistibly drawn towards them; 
and thus that if the attracting ob- 
ject were forcibly drawn away, 
not only the hand, but the whole 
body of the ‘sensitive’ was dragged 
after it. Another set of facts was 
adduced to prove the special rela- 
tion of Odyle to terrestrial Mag- 
netism—namely, that many ‘sensi- 
tives’ cannot sleep in beds which lie 
across the magnetic meridian; a 
position at right angles to it being 
to some quite intolerable. 

Von Reichenbach’s doctrine came 
before the British public under the 
authority of the late Dr. Gregory, 
the Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh; who went 
so far as to affirm that ‘by a labo- 
rious and beautiful investigation, 
Reichenbach had demonstrated the 
existence of a force, influence, or im- 
ponderable fluid—whatever name 
be given to it—which is distinct 
from all the known forces, influ- 
ences, or imponderable fluids, such 
as heat, light, electricity, magnet- 
ism, and from the attractions, such 
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as gravitation, or chemical attrac- 
tion.’ It at once became apparent, 
however, to experienced Physicians 
conversant with the proteiform 
manifestations of that excitable, 
nervous temperament, of which I 
have already had to speak, that all 
these sensations were of the kind 
which the physiologist terms ‘ sub- 
jective ;’ the state of the sensorium 
on which they immediately depend 
being the resultant, not of physical 
impressions made by external agen- 
cies upon the organs of sense, but 
of cerebral changes connected with 
the ideas with which the minds of 
the ‘sensitives’ had come to be 
‘possessed.’ The very fact that no 
manifestation of the supposed force 
could be obtained except through a 
conscious Human organism, should 
have been quite sufficient to suggest 
to any philosophic investigator that 
he had to do not with a new physi- 
cal force, but with a peculiar phase 
of physical action, by no means 
unfamiliar to those who had pre- 
viously studied the influence of the 
Mind upon the Body. And the fact 
which Von Reichenbach himself 
was honest enough to admit—that 
when a magnet was poised in a deli- 
cate balance, and the hand of a 
‘sensitive’ was placed above or 
beneath it, the magnet was never 
drawn towards the hand—ought to 
have convinced him that the force 
which attracted the ‘sensitive’s’ 
hand to the magnet has nothing in 
common with physical attractions, 
whose action is invariably ,reci-, 
procal; but that it was the product 
of her own conviction that she must 
thus approximate it. So ‘possessed’ 
was he, however, by his pseudo- 
scientific conception, that the true 
significance of this fact entirely 
escaped him ; and although he con- 
sidered that he had taken adequate 
precautions to exclude the convey- 
ance of any suggestion of which 
his ‘ sensitives’ should be conscious, 
he never tried the one test which 
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would have been the experimentum 
crucis in regard to all the sup- 
posed influences of magnets— 
that of using electro-magnets, which 
could be ‘made’ and ‘unmade’ by 
completing or breaking the elec- 
tric circuit, without any indica- 
tion being given to the ‘ sen- 
sitive’ of this change of its con- 
ditions. And the same remark 
applies to the more recent state- 
ment of Lord Lindsay, as to Mr. 
Home’s recognition of the position 
of a permanent magnet in a totally 
darkened room; the value of this 
solitary fact, for which there are 
plenty of ways of accounting, never 
having been tested by the use of an 
electro-magnet, whose active or 
passive condition should be entirely 
unknown, not only to Mr. Home 
but to every person present. 

That ‘sensitives’ like Von Rei- 
chenbach’s, in so far as they are 
not intentional deceivers (which 
many hysterical subjects are con- 
stitutionally prone to be), can feel, 
see, or smell anything that they 
were led to believe that they would 
feel, see, or smell, was soon proved 
by the experimental enquiries of 
Mr. Braid, many of which I myself 
witnessed. He found that not 
only in hysterical girls, but in many 
men and women ‘of a highly con- 
centrative and imaginative turn of 
mind,’ though otherwise in ordi- 
nary health, it was sufficient to fix 
the attention on any particular 
form of expectancy,—such as prick- 
ing, streaming, heat, cold, or other 
feelings, in any part of the body 
over which a magnet was being 
drawn; luminous emanations from 
the poles of a magnet in the dark, 
in some cases even in full daylight ; 
or the attraction of a magnet or 
crystal held within reach of the 
hand,—for that expectancy to be 
fully realised. And, conversely, 
the same sensations were equally 
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produced when the subjects of them 
were led to believe that the same 
agency was being employed, although 
nothing whatever was really done; 
the same flames being seen when 
the magnet was concealed by shut- 
ting it ina box, or even whenit was 
carried out of the room, without the 
knowledge of the subject; and the 
attraction of the magnet for the 
hand being entirely governed by 
the idea previously suggested, posi- 
tive or negative results being thus 
obtained with either pole, as Mr. 
Braid might direct. ‘I know,’ he 
says of one of his subjects, ‘ that this 
lady was incapable of trying to de- 
ceive myself or others present; but 
she was self-deceived and _ spell- 
bound by the predominance of a pre- 
conceived idea, and was not less 
surprised at the varying powers of 
the instrument than were others 
who witnessed the results,’? 

One of Mr. Braid’s best ‘sub- 
jects’ was a gentleman residing in 
Manchester, well known for his 
high intellectual culture, great 
general ability, and strict: probity. 
He had such a remarkable power of 
voluntary abstraction, as to be able 
at any time to induce in himself a 
state akin to profound reverie (cor- 
responding to what has been since 
most inappropriately . called the 
‘biological’), in which he became 
so completely ‘possessed’ by any 
idea strongly enforced upon him, 
that his whole state of feeling and 
action was dominated by it. Thus 
it was suflicient for him to place his 
hand upon the table ‘and fix his 
attention upon it for half a minute, 
to be entirely unable to withdraw 
it, if assured in a determined tone 
that he could not do so. When his 
gaze had been steadily directed for 
a short time to the poles of a mag- 
net, he could be brought to see 
flames issuing from them of any 
form or colour that Mr. Braid chose 
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to name. And when desired to 
place his hand upon one of the poles, 
and to fix his attention for a brief 
period upon it, the peremptory as- 
surance that he could not detach it 
was sufficient to hold it there with 
such tenacity, that I saw Mr. Braid 
drag him round the room in a way 
that reminded me of George Cruik- 
shank’s amusing illustration of the 
German fairy story of the Golden 
Goose. The attraction was dis- 
solved by Mr. Braid’s loud cheery 
‘All right, man,’ which brought the 
subject back to his normal condition, 
as suddenly as the attraction of 
a powerful electro-magnet for a 
heavy mass of iron ceases when the 
circuit is broken. 

Similar experiments to these 
(which I first witnessed about thirty 
years ago) have been since repeated 
over and over again upon great 
numbers of persons, in whom a cor- 
responding state can be induced by 
prolonged fixation of the vision on a 
small object held in the hand. It 
was in the year 1850 that a new 
manifestation of the supposed ‘ oc- 
cult’ power first attracted public 
attention, through the exhibition of 
it by a couple of itinerant Ameri- 
cans, who styled themselves ‘ profes- 
sors,’ of a new art which they termed 
Electro- Biology ; asserting that by an 
influence of which the secret was 
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and much more, being done while 
he was still wide awake. They 
soon attracted large assemblages to 
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witness their performances, and 
seldom failed to elicit some of the 
most remarkable phenomena from 
entire strangers to them, whose 
honesty could not be reasonably 
called in question. In place of a 
few peculiarly susceptible ‘subjects’ 
not always to be met with, and open 
to suspicion on various grounds, 
those who took up this practice 
found in almost every circle some 
individuals in whom the ‘ biological’ 
state could be self-induced by the 
steady direction of their eyes to one 
point, at the ordinary reading dis- 
tance, for a period usually varying 
from about five to twenty minutes ; 
a much shorter time generally suf- 
ficing in cases in which the practice 
has been frequently repeated. In 
this condition, the whole course of 
thought is directed by external 
suggestions, the subject’s own con- 
trol over it being altogether sus- 
pended. Yet he differs from the 
somnambulist in being awake; that 
is, he has gétnerally the use of all 
his senses, and usually, though not 
always, preserves a distinct recol- 
lection of all that has taken place. 
There is, in fact, a gradational 
transition from the ‘ biological’ 
to the ‘mesmeric’ state; just as 
there is a passage from the state of 
profound reverie or ‘ day-dreaming’ 
to that of ordinary sleep. All its 
strange phenomena are referrible to 
one simple principle—the possession 
of the mind by ‘a dominant idea, 
from which, however absurd it may 
be, the subject cannot free himself 
by bringing it to the test of actual 
experience, because the suspension 
of his self-directing power prevents 
him from correcting his ideational 
state by comparing it with external 
realities; this suspension being often 
as complete as it is in dreaming, so 
that though the senses are awake, 
they cannot be turned to account. 
But it may exist in regard to one 
sense only, the impressions made on 
others being truly represented to 
x 
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the mind. Thus I have seen in- 
stances in which a ‘biologised’ 
subject could be made to believe 
himself to be tasting anything which 
the operator might assure him that 
he would taste—such as milk, coffee, 
wine, or porter—when drinking a 
glass of pure water, though he was 
instantly disabused by looking at the 
liquid; whilst another would see 
milk or coffee, wine or porter, as he 
was directed, but would instantly 
set himself right when he tasted 
the liquid. Nothing can be more 
amusing than to experiment upon a 
subject who has no misgivings of this 
kind, but whose perceptions are alto- 
gether under the direction of the ideas 
impressed upon him. He may be 
made to exhibit all the manifesta- 
tions of delight which would be 
called forth by the viands or liquors 
of which he may be most fond, and 
these may be turned in a moment 
into expressions of the strongest 
disgust, by simply giving the word 
which shall (ideally) change it into 
something he detests. Or if, when 
he believes himself to be drinking a 
cup of tea or coffee, he be made to 
believe that it is very hot, nothing 
will induce him to take more thana 
sip ata time; yet a moment after. 
wards he will be ready to swallow 
the whole in gulps, if assured that 
the liquid is quite cool. Tell him, 
again, that his seat is growing hot 
under him, and that he will not be 
able to remain long upon it, and 
he will{fidget uneasily for some time, 
and at last start up with all the in- 
dications of having found the heat 
no longer bearable. Whilst he is 
firmly grasping a stick in his hand, 
let bim be assured that it will burn 
him if he continue to hold it, or that 
it is becoming so heavy that he can 
no longer sustain it, and he will 
presently drop it with gestures con- 
formable in each case to the idea. 
It may, of course, be said that 
what I have presented to you as 
teal phenomena are only simulated ; 
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and as there would be nothing diffi- 
cult in such simulation, the suppo- 
sition is of course admissible. But 
they are so perfectly conformable to 
the known principles of Mental 
action, that there is no justification 
for the suspicion of deceit, when 
they are presented by persons in 
whose good faith we have reason- 
able grounds of confidence. For 
everyone must be conscious of occa- 
sional mistakes as to what he sup- 
poses himself to have seen or heard, 
which he can trace to a previous 
expectancy. Of this I can give you 
a very striking illustration in a case 
narrated by Dr. Tuke. A lady, 
whose mind had been a good deal 
occupied on the subject of drinking- 
fountains, was walking from Penryn 
to Falmouth, and thought she saw 
in the road a newly-erected foun- 
tain, with the inscription, ‘If any 
man thirst, let him come hither and 
drink.’ Some time afterwards, on 
mentioning the fact with pleasure 
to the daughters of a gentleman 
whom she supposed to have erected 
it, she was greatly surprised to learn 
from them that no such drinking- 
fountain existed; and on subse- 
quently repairing to the spot, she 
found nothing but a few stones, 
which constituted the foundation on 
which her expectant imagination 
had built an ideal superstructure. 
Thesame may be said with regard 
to the control exercised over the 
muscular movements of the Biolo- 
gised ‘subject’, by the persuasion 
that he aust or that he cannot per- 
form a particular action. His hands 
being placed in contact with one 
another, he is assured that he 
cannot separate them, and they 
remain as if firmly glued together, 
in spite of all his apparent efforts to 
draw them apart. Or, a hand being 
held up before him, he is assured 
that he cannot succeed in striking 
it; and not only does all his power 
seem inadequate to the performance 
of this simple action, but it actually 
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is so as long as he remains con- 
vinced of its entire impossibility. 
So I have seen a strong man chained 
down to his chair, prevented from 
stepping over a stick on the floor, or 
obliged to remain almost doubled 
upon himself in a stooping position, 
by the assurance that he could not 
move. On the other hand, an extra- 
ordinary power may be called forth 
in any set of muscles—as in hyp- 
notised subjects—by the assurance 
that the action to be performed by 
them may be executed with the 
greatest facility. This, again, is 
quite conformable to ordinary ex- 
perience ; the assurance that we can 
perform some feat of strength or 
dexterity nerving us to the effort; 
whilst our power is weakened by 
our own doubts of success, still more 
by the unfavourable impression pro- 
duced by a confident prediction of 
failure. It is only needed for the 
mind to become completely ‘pos- 
sessed ’ by the one or the other con- 
viction, for it to produce the bodily 
results of this kind which I have 
over and over again witnessed. 
Now the phenomena of the ‘bio- 
logical’ condition seem to me of 
peculiar significance, in relation to 
a large class of those which ate 
claimed as manifestations of a sup- 
posed ‘spiritual’ agency. “When a 
number of persons of that ‘con- 
centrative and imaginative turn of 
mind’ which predisposes them to 
the ‘ biological’ condition, sit for a 
couple of hours (especially if in the 
dark) with the expectation of some 
extraordinary occurrence, such as 
the rising and floating in the air, 
either of the human body, or of 
chairs or tables, without any physi- 
cal agency; the crawling of live 
lobsters over their persons; the con- 
tact of the hands, the sound of the 
voices, or the visible luminous 
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shapes,’ of their departed friends; 
it is perfectly conformable to scien- 
tific probability that they should 
pass more or less completely (like 
Reichenbach’s *sensitives’) into a 
state which is neither waking nor 
sleeping, but between the two, in 
which they see, hear, or feel by 
touch, anything they have been led 
to expect will present itself. And 
the accordance of their testimony, 
in regard to such occurrences, is 
only such as is produced by the 
community of the dominant idea 
with which they are all ‘ possessed,’ 
a community of which history fur- 
nishes- any amount of strangely- 
varied examples. And thus it be- 
comes obvious that the testimony 
of a single cool-headed sceptic, who 
asserts that nothing extraordinary 
has really ‘occurred, should be ac- 
cepted as more trustworthy than 
that of any number’ of believers, 
who have, as ‘it’ were,’ created the 
sensorial result by their anticipation 
of it. 

TI have now to show'yon that the 
like expectancy can also produce 
movements of various kinds, through 
the instrumentality of the nervo- 
muscular apparatus, without the 
least consciousness on the part of 
its subject of his being himself the 
instrument of their performance} 
& physiological ‘fact which is the 
key to the whole mystery of table- 
turning and table-talking. I very 
well remember the prevalence: in 
my school-boy days of a belief that, 
when a ring, a button, or any other 
small body, suspended by a string 
over the end of the’ finger, was 
brought near the outside or inside 
of a glass tumbler, it would strike 
the hour of the day against its 
surface ; and. the experiment cer- 
tainly succeeded in the hands of 
several of my schoolfellows, who 


for the production: of these phenomena; being satisfied that they are often genuinely 
‘ subjective.’ 
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tried it in all good faith, getting 
up in the middle of the night to 
test it, in entire ignorance, as they 
declared, of the real time. But, as 
was pointed out by M. Chevrenl, 
who investigated this subject in a 
truly scientific spirit more than 
forty years ago,® it is impossible 
by any voluntary effort to keep the 
hand absolutely still for a length of 
time in the position required; an 
involuntary tremulousness is always 
observable in the suspended body, 
and if the attention be fixed on it 
with the expectation that its vibra- 
tions will take a definite direction, 
they are very likely todo so. But 
their persistence in that direction 
is found to last only so long as 
they are guided by the sight of the 
operator, at once and _ entirely 
losing their constancy if he closes 
or turns away his eyes. Thus it 
became obvious that, in the strik- 
ing of the hour, the influence which 
determines the number of strokes 
is really the knowledge or suspicion 
present to the mind of the operator, 
which involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously directs the action of his 
muscles; and the same rationale 
was applied by M. Chevreul to 
other cases in which this pendule 
explorateur (the use of which can 
be traced back to a very remote 
date) has been appealed to for 
answers to questions of very diverse 
character. 

When, however, ‘Odyle’ came 
to the front, and the world of 
curious but unscientific enquirers 
was again ‘ possessed’ by the idea of 
an unknown and mysterious agency, 
capable of manifesting itself in an 
unlimited variety of ways, the pen- 
dule explorateur was brought into 
vogue, under the name of odometer, 
by Dr. Herbert Mayo,'® who in- 
vestigated its action with a great 
show of scientific precision ; start- 
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ing, however, with the foregone 
conclusion that its oscillations 
were directed by the hypothetical 
‘odyle,’ and altogether ignoring 
the mental participation of the 
operator, whom he supposed to be 
as passive as a thermometer or a 
balance. By a series of elaborate 
experiments, he convinced himself 
that the direction and extent of the 
oscillations could be altered, either 
by a change in the nature of the 
substances placed beneath the 
‘odometer,’ or by the contact of 
the hand of a person of the op- 
posite sex, or even of the experi- 
menter’s other hand, with that 
from which it was suspended. 
And he gradually reduced his re- 
sult to a series of definite laws, 
which he regarded as having the 
same constancy as those of payee 
or chemistry. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, other experimenters, who 
worked out the enquiry with 
similar perseverance and good 
faith, arrived at such different 
results, that it soon came to be 
obvious that what astronomical 
observers call the ‘ personal equa- 
tion’ of the individual has a 
very large share in determining 
them. A very intelligent medical 
friend of my own, then residing 
abroad, wrote me long letters full 
of the detailed results of his own 
enquiries, on which he was anxious 
for my opinion. My reply was sim- 
ply, ‘Shut your eyes, or turn them 
away, and let some one else watch 
the oscillations under the conditions 
you have specified, and record their 
results; you will find, if I do not 
mistake, that they will then show 
an entire waut of the constancy you 
have hitherto observed.’ His next 
letter informed me that such proved 
to be the case; so that he had 
come entirely to agree with me 
as to the dependence of the previous 


* See his letters to M. Ampére in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Mai, 1833. 
© The Truths contained in Popular Superstitions, 1851. 
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uniformity of his results on his own 
expectancy. 

A curious variation of the 
* odometer’ was introduced by Mr. 
Rutter, the manager of the gas 
works at Brighton, under the name 
of ‘Magnetometer,’ which was 
simply a _ gallows-shaped frame, 
mounted on a solid base, having a 
metallic ball suspended from its 
free extremity. When the finger 
was kept for a short time in contact 
with this frame, the ball began to 
oscillate, usually in some definite 
direction, changing that direction 
with any change of circumstances, 
after the manner of Dr. Mayo’s 
‘odometer.’ To many persons, as 
to Mr. Rutter himself, it appeared 
impossible that these oscillations 
could have their origin in any 
movement of the operator; but 
everyone who knows how difficult 
it is to prevent vibrations in the 
supporting framework of a micro- 
scope or telescope, and who recog- 
nises that the construction of the 
* Magnetometer ’ is exactly such as 
will enable the smallest amount of 
imparted motion to produce the 
greatest sensible effect, will be pre- 
pared to expect that the oscillations 
of the cuspended ball are as much 
maintained and guided by the ex- 
pectancy of the operator, as they 
are when it is hung directly from 
his own finger. Experiment soon 
proved this to be the case; for it 
was found that the constancy of the 
vibrations entirely depended upon 
the operator’s watching their di- 
rection, either by his own eyes or 
by those of someone else; and 
further, that when such a change 
was made without his knowledge in 
the conditions of the experiment, 
as ought, theoretically, to alter the 
direction of the oscillations, no such 
alteration took place. 

A very amusing exposé of the 
mystery of the ‘ Magnetometer’ 
resulted from its application by Dr. 
Madden, a homoopathic physician 
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at Brighton, to test the virtues of 
his ‘ globules,’ as to which he had, 
of course, some pre-formed conclu- 
sions of his own. The results of 
his first experiments entirely cor- 
responded with his ideas of what 
they ought to be; for when a 
globule of one medicine was taken 
into his disengaged hand, the sus- 
pended ball oscillated longitudi- 
nally ; and when this globule was 
changed for another of opposite 
virtues, the direction of the oscilla- 
tions became transverse. Another 
homeopathic physician, however, 
was going through a similar course 
of experiments; and his results, 
while conformable to hisown notions 
of the virtues of the globules, were 
by no means accordant with those 
of Dr. Madden.. The latter was 
thus led to re-investigate the 
matter with a precaution he had 
omitted in the first instance ; namely, 
that the globules should be placed 
in his hand by another person, 
without any hint being given him 
of their nature. From the moment 
he began to work upon this plan, 
the whole aspect of the subject was 
changed; globules that produced 
longitudinal oscillations at one 
time, gave transverse at another ; 
whilst globules of the most opposite 
remedial virtues gave no sign of 
difference. And thus he was soon 
led to the conviction, which he 
avowed with a candour very credit- 
able to him, that the system he 
had built up had no better founda- 
tion than his own anticipation of 
what the results of each experiment 
should be ; that anticipation expres- 
sing itself unconsciously in involun- 
tary and imperceptible movements 
of his finger, which communicated 
arhythmical vibration to the frame- 
work when the oscillations of the 
ball suspended from it were watched. 

Thus, by the investigations of 
scientific experts who were alive to 
the sources of fallacy which the in- 
troduction of the hwman element 
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always brings into play, the hypo- 
thesis of Odylic force was proved 
to be completely baseless; the phe- 
nomena which were supposed to in- 
dicate its existence being traceable 
tothe Physiological conditions of the 
Human organisms, through whose 
instrumentality they were mani- 
fested. The principle that the state 
of ‘expectant attention’ is capable 
of giving rise either to sensations or 
to involuntary movements accord- 
ing to the nature of the expectancy, 
had been previously recognised in 
Physiological science, and was not 
invented for the occasion ; but the 
phenomena I have been describing 
to you are among its most ‘ preg- 
nant instances.’ 

The same principle furnishes what 
I believe to be the true scientific 
explanation of the supposed mystery 
of the Divining Rod, often used 
where water is scarce for the disco- 
very of springs, and in mining dis- 
tricts for the detection of metallic 
veins. This rod is a forked twig, 
shaped like the letter Y, hazel being 
usually preferred ; and the diviner 
walks over the ground to be ex- 
plored, firmly grasping its two 
prongs with his hands, in such a 
position that its stem points for- 
wards. After a time the end of the 
stem points downwards, often, it is 
said, with a sort of writhing or 
struggling motion, especially when 
the fork is tightly grasped; and 
sometimes it even turns backwards, 
so as to point towards instead of 
away from the body of the diviner. 
Now there is a very large body of 
apparently reliable testimony, that 
when the ground has been opened 
in situations thus indicated, either 
water-springs or metallic veins have 
been found beneath; and it is quite 
certain that the existence of such a 

wer is a matter of unquestioning 
faith on the part of large numbers 
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of. intelligent persons who have 
witnessed what they believe to be 
its genuine manifestations.'' This 
subject, however, was carefully en- 
quired into more than forty years 
ago by MM. Chevreul and Biot; and 
their experimental conclusions anti- 
cipated those to which I was myself 
led in ignorance of them by physio- 
logical reasoning. They found that 
the forked twig cannot be firmly 
grasped for a quarter of an hour 
or more in the regulation position, 
without the induction of a state of 
muscular tension, which at last dis- 
charges itself in movement; and 
this acts on the prongs of the fork 
in such a manner as to cause its stem 
to point, either upwards, down- 
wards, or to one side. The occasion 
of this discharge and the direction 
of the movement are greatly influ- 
enced, like the oscillations of bodies 
suspended from the finger, by ez- 
pectancy on the part of the operator ; 
so that if he has any suspicion or 
surmise as to the ‘ whereabouts’ of 
the object of his search, an involun- 
tary and unconscious action of ‘his 
muscles causes the point of the rod 
to dip over it. 

Again, since not one individual in 
forty, in the localities in which the 
virtues of the divining rod are still 
held as an article of faith, is found 
to obtain any results from its use, it 
becomes obvious that its movements 
must be due, not to any physical 
agency directly affecting the rod, but 
to some influence exerted through 
its holder. And that this influence 
is his expectation of the result, 
may, I think, be pretty confidently 
affirmed. For it has been clearly 
shown, by careful and repeated ex- 
periments, that, while the rod dips 
when the ‘diviner’ knowsor believes 
he is over a water-spring or a me- 
tallic vein, the results are uncertain, 
contradictory, or simply negative, 


" T have lately received a pamphlet from an Engineer in the United States, giving 
most circumstantial details of success thus obtained within his own experience. 
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when he is blindfolded, so as not to 
be aware precisely where he is. The 
following is a striking case of this 
kind that has been lately brought 
to my knowledge : 


A friend of mine (says Dr. Beard),!? an 
aged clergyman, of thorough integrity and 
fairness, has for many years—the larger 
part of his natural life, I believe—enjoyed 
the reputation of being especially skilled in 
the finding of places to dig wells, by means 
of a divining rod of witch hazel, or the 
fresh branches of apple or other trees. His 
fame has spread far, and the accounts that 
are given by him and of him are to those 
who think human testimony is worth any- 
thing overwhelmingly convincing. He con- 
sented to allow me to experiment with him. 
I found that only a few moments were re- 
quired to prove that his fancied gift was a 
delusion, and could be explained wholly by 
unconscious muscular motion, the result of 
expectancy and coincidence. In his own 
yard there was known to be a stream of 
water running through a small pipe a few 
feet below the surface. Marching over 
and near this, the rod continually pointed 
strongly downwards, and several times 
turned clear over, These places I marked, 
blindfolded him, marched him about until 
he knew not where he was, and took him 
over the same ground over and over again; 
and although the rod went down a number 
of times, it did not once point to or near the 
places previously indicated. 


I very well remember having 
heard, some 35 years ago, from Mr. 
Dilke (the grandfather of the present 
Sir Charles) of an experiment of this 
kind which he had himself made 
upon a young Portuguese, who had 
come to him with a letter of intro- 
duction, describing the bearer of it 
as possessing a most remarkable 
power of finding, by means of the 
divining rod, metals concealed from 
view. Mr. Dilke’s family being at 
@ summer residence in the country, 
his plate had all been sent to his 
chambers in the Adelphi, where he 
was visited by the Portuguese 
youth ; to whom he said ‘Go about 
the room with your rod, and try if 
a can find any mass of metal.’ 

e youth did so; and his rod 
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dipped overalarge standing desk, in 
which Mr. D.’s plate had been tem- 
porarily lodged. Seeing, however, 
that there were circumstances which 
might reasonably suggest this guess, 
Mr. Dilke asked the youth if he 
was willing to allow his divining 
power to be tested under conditions 
which should exclude all such sug- 
gestion; and having received a 
ready assent, he took his measures 
accordingly. Taking his plate-box 
down to his country residence, he 
secretly buried it just beneath the 
soil in a newly ploughed field; 
selecting a spot which he could 
identify by cross-bearings of con- 
spicuous trees, and getting a plough 
drawn again over its surface, so as 
to make this correspond precisely 
with that of the rest of the field. 
The young diviner was then sum- 
moned from London, and chal- 
lenged to find beneath the soil of 
this field the very same plate which 
he had previously detected in Mr. 
Dilke’s desk at the Adelphi; but 
having nothing whatever to guide 
him even to a guess, he was com- 
pletely at fault. Mr. Dilke’s im- 
pression was that he was not an 
impostor, but a sincere believer in 
his own power, as the ‘ dowsers’ of 
mining districts seem unquestion.« 
ably to be. The test of blindfold~ 
ing the diviner, and then leading 
him about in different directions so. 
as to put him completely at fault in 
regard to his locality, is one that. 
can be very readily applied, when 
the diviner is acting in good faith ; 
but, as I shall show you in the 
next lecture, it requires very special 
precautions to blindfold a person 
who is determined to see; and in 
some of the cases which seem to 
have stood this test, it seems not 
improbable that vision was not 
altogether precluded. 

An additional reason for attribu- 
ting the action of the divining rod 


2 Review of Medicine and Pharmacy (New York), Sept. 1875, 
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to the muscular movements called 
forth by a state of expectancy (per- 
haps not always consciously enter- 
tained) on the part of the performer, 
seems to me to be furnished by the 
diversity of the powers that have 
been attributed to it ; such as that of 
identifying murderers and indica- 
ting the direction of their flight, 
discovering the lost boundaries 
of lands, detecting the birth-place 
and parentage of foundlings, &c. 
The older writers do not in the 
least call in question the reality 
of the powers of the hazel fork, 
but learnedly discuss whether they 
are due to natural or to diaholic 
agency. When in the last century 
the phenomena of Electricity and 
Magnetism became objects of scien- 
tific study, but had not yet been 
comprehended under the grasp of 
law, it was natural that those of 
the divining rod should be referred 
to agencies so convenient, which 
seemed ready to account for any- 
thing otherwise unaccountable. 
But since Physicists and Physio- 
logists have come to agree that the 
moving power is furnished by no- 
thing else than the muscles of the 
diviner, the only question that re- 
mains is—what calls forth its exer- 
cise ? And the conclusive evidence 
I have given you that the definite 
oscillations of suspended bodies 
depend on involuntary movements 
unconsciously determined by states 
of expectancy, clearly points to the 
conclusion that we have in the sup- 
posed mystery of the divining rod 
only another case of the same kind. 
It is well known that persons who 
are conversant with the geological 
structure of a district are often able 
to indicate with considerable cer- 
tainty in what spot, and at what 
depth, water will be found; and 
men of less scientific knowledge, 
but of considerable practical expe- 
rience, frequently arrive at a true 
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conclusion on this point, without 
being able to assign reasons for their 
opinions. Exactly the same may be 
said in regard to the mineral struc- 
ture of a mining district ; the course 
of a metallic vein being often cor- 
rectly indicated by the shrewd guess 
of an observant workman, where 
the scientific reasoning of the mining 
engineer altogether fails. It is an 
experience we are continually en- 
countering in other walks of life, 
that particular persons are guided, 
some apparently by an original and 
others by an acquired intuition, to 
conclusions for which they can give 
no adequate reasons, but which sub- 
sequent events prove to have been 
correct ; and I look upon the divi- 
ning rod in its various applications 
as only a peculiar method of giving 
expression to results worked out by 
an automatic process of this kind, 
even before they rise to distinct 
mental consciousness. Various other 
methods of divination that seem to 
be practised in perfectly good faith 
—such, for example, as the Bible 
and key test, used for the discovery 
of stolen property—are probably to 
be attributed to the same agency ; 
the cerebral traces of past occur- 
rences supplying materials for the 
automatic evolution of a result (as 
they unquestionably do in dreams) 
when the occurrences themselves 
have been forgotten. 

Many of the cases of so-called 
thought-reading are clearly of the 
same kind ; thecommunication being 
made by unconscious muscular 
action on the part of one person, 
and automatically interpreted by the 
other—as in the following instance. 
Several persons being assembled, 
one of them leaves the room, and 
during his'* absence some object is 
hidden. On the absentee’s re-en- 
trance, two persons who know the 
hiding place stand one on either side 
of him, and establish some personal 


‘8 The experiment succeeds equally well, or perhaps better, with ladies. 
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contact with him; one method being 
for each to place a finger on his 
shoulder, and another for each to 
place a hand on his body, one on 
the front and the other on the back. 
He walks about the room between 
the two, and generally succeeds 
before long in finding the hidden 
object; being led towards it (as 
careful observation and _ experi- 
ment have fully proved) by the 
involuntary muscular action of his 
unconscious guides, one or the 
other of them pressing more hea- 
vily when the object is on his 
side, and the finder as involun- 
tarily turning towards that side. 
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These and other curious results 
of recent enquiry, while strictly con- 
formableto Physiological principles, 
greatly extend our knowledge of the 
modes in which states of mind ex- 
press themselves unconsciously and 
involuntarily in muscular action ; 
and I dwellon them the more, because 
they seem to me to afford the key 
(as I shall explain in my second 
lecture) to some of these phenomena 
of Spiritualistic divination, which 
have been most perplexing to many 
who have come in contact with 
them, without being disposed to 
accept the spiritualistic interpre- 
tation of them. 








OUR NEW FRIGATES. 


By a Nava. OFrricer. 


N officer, holding a high official 
position, who recently at- 
tended the launch of an ironclad, 
had the courage to openly impugn 
the truthfulness of an influential 
portion of the press, and to speak 
lightly of the grave disasters which 
have recently brought strong ani- 
madversion on the engineering 
skill and seamanship of the Royal 
Navy. He also called on the 
Admiral-Superintendent of one of 
the Dockyards to bear testimony to 
the high state of organisation which 
everywhere reigned in these depart- 
ments. 

Singular to relate, in the column 
adjoining tothat in which his speech 
was reported, were four paragraphs 
bearing on the objects of his eulogy. 
The first was from that very care- 
ful paper, the Army and Navy 
Gazette, and alluded to an order on 
steam tactics recently issued by 
Admiral Drummond. It concluded 
in the following terms :—‘ Possibly 
the gallant Admiral’s intention of 
being in every way prepared for 
eventualities may have had some- 
thing to do with the issue of this 
order, but the Raleigh and Monarch 
collision afforded a direct proof 
that a little better acquaintance 
with the signal-book would not 
have been amiss on the occasion.’ 

The second was headed ‘ Dock- 
yard Reorganisation,’ and went on 
to describe that alterations which, 
at a great expense to the country, 
had been made in the staff had 
proved an entire failure; so great, 
indeed, that as soon as Parlia- 
ment met a scheme was to be 
brought forward which would prac- 
tically restore the original status quo 
of these establishments. The third 
was the most serious—one, indeed, 
which the naval service, and the 


whole country will long have 
reason to remember—the loss of the 
Vanguard. It has, however, its 
redeeming point, for, on examina- 
tion, a long list of ships were found 
to be in a similar unsafe condition. 
Well may it be asked who is 
responsible for this glaring defect 
of cutting ventilating holes through 
watertight bulkheads in fighting 
ships. Of all men admiral-superin- 
tendents should know something of 
this. To state that it was done 
by the ignorance or presumption of 
a subordinate is scarcely a reason- 
able excuse. Iron bulkheads and 
coal bunkers are not cut through, 
or their original mode of fitting 
altered, without incurring a con- 
siderable expense for skilled labour, 
unless a custom is practised which 
has long been deemed obsolete, i.e., 
charging to one ship the outlay 
incurred in altering another. No 
doubt the Admiralty will closely 
investigate into the circumstances 
attending this infraction of the laws 
of ordinary prudence. 

The fourth bore the ominous 
heading of ‘The Thunderer Relief 
Fund.’ On this it is unnecessary 
to dwell. It is, however, quite 
evident that the engineering world 
are not satisfied with the verdict 
given by the jury. A most able 
article on this subject will be found 
in the October number of the 
Nautical Magazine, and some per- 
tinent remarks in Fraser of the 
same month. None of the parties 
concerned appear to be able to con- 
fute the theories therein laid down. 
The Inspector of Machinery, who 
was on board at the time the 
accident happened, although not in 
charge, suggests that in future such 
a catastrophe may be avoided by 
placing on the front of every boiler 
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a small warning safety-valve, which 
should be loaded somewhat in excess 
of the others. Now, if it be possi- 
ble for three valves, on the same 
boiler, to stick fast with a pressure 
of 25 lbs. to the square inch, on 
what principles of mechanics will 
the fourth, which may be loaded to, 
say, 35 lbs., lift. Doubtless this 
scientitic officer will be able to 
satisfy the doubts of those whose 
practical and theoretical knowledge 
of the subject is certainly deserving 
of the consideration of one of their 
own profession. The much-vexed 
question of who is really responsible 
for the condition of the engines and 
boilers of the fleet, may well be 
mooted here, with the hope that 
someone who is really well informed 
on the subject will give a satisfac- 
tory reply. Do the authorities at 
Whitehall draft the engines and 
boilers ; or, within certain limita- 
tions as to space, &c., is this left to 
the contractor? In fact, to ask a 
straightforward question, who was 
responsible for the staying of the 
boilers of the Thunderer, where 
every fastening was wrenched from 
its seat while the stays remained 
intact? Until this be answered, 
engineers will not rest satisfied. A 
division of responsibility is at all 
times most objectionable and un- 
satisfactory to all concerned. Take, 
for example, the recent Admiralty 
Circular to the Steam Reserve at 
Keyham, wherein, after passing 
through the various heads of the 
executive department, the Chief 
Engineer and Inspector of Machi- 
nery is called on to warn, &c., &e. 
It is presumed that in the end the 
warning reaches those well-dressed 
and well-gloved young men who 
may be observed at near ten o’clock 
leisurely strolling toward the office 
with the last French novel in their 
hands, Anyone who may feel 
anxious to note their return home at 
four p.m. will see them in the same 
faultless costume. We dare not ask 
whether during the short hours of 
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duty they have been employed in 
examining the elaborate machinery 
under their care, or if that im- 
portant duty was left to engineer- 
artificers. But under any cir- 
cumstances it is évident that My 
Lords are highly dissatisfied with 
the condition of the machinery and 
boilers of ships in the first-class re- 
serve, and they have earnestly 
called on those in charge to be 
more careful in future of such an 
important trust. Since this article 
has been in proof, a well-informed 
paper, the Hampshire Telegraph, 
publishes the following information 
regarding the boilers of the 
Thunderer : 

Since the lamentable disaster which oc- 
curred on the previous trial trip on the 14th 
July last, the boiler which exploded has 
been replaced by a new one into which 
additional transverse stays have been in- 
troduced. This boiler was tested to twice 
the working pressure by the hydraulic 
test in November, and the joints and all 
parts were found perfectly tight, although 
the workmen had laboured under the 
difficulty of erecting the boiler in the after- 
stokehole of the ship, which it may be 
imagined it not so convenient as a boiler- 
shop. The whole of the boilers, indeed, 
have received additional stays screwed and 
nutted instead of being simply screwed 
through the plates and riveted over on 
the outside as before. 

From this precaution it would 
appear that there are reasons for 
believing that the opinions expressed 
in this Magazine in October last as 
to the cause of the accident have 
been fully borne out. 

The gallant Admiral went on to 
say that the Northampton was one 
of a class of ironclads which were 
not intended to take their place in 
line of battle, but to act as a flying 
squadron to chase off those ‘ wasps ’” 
which in time of war wonld hang 
on the flanks or rear of merchant 
convoys, and station themselves 
in the highways of commerce. 
Possibly after such a eulogy from 
such a source it may be considered 
impertinent to ask what are the 
qualifications of this particular class 
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of ships. Are they, as is claimed 
for them, the best models of modern 
Alabamas? By this I do not mean 
to infer that they resemble the ves- 
sel which was sunk off Cherbourg, 
but those which modern engineers 
declare can easily be built to surpass 
her. When it is known how many 
days’ coals they will carry at full 
speed, and what that speed may be 
when deeply immersed, a better 
opportunity will be afforded of as- 
certaining their true value as a 
part of a flying squadron. All sea- 
men will agree that an efficient light 
cruiser should be able to go through 
the Suez Canal, to enter an ordi- 
nary graving dock, and to sail and 
manoeuvre reasonably well under 
canvas only ; can the new class fulfil 
all or any of the above indispensa- 
ble qualifications? If such be the 
case, England will be fortunate; 
but one who seldom commits an 
error on professional subjects has 
asserted that they will not. Rich 
as this country may be, she cannot 
afford to pay 350,000l. for a single 
cruiser, when cruisers will be re- 
quired in every quarter of the globe. 
A quarter of the above amount 
should be sufficient to build the 
most perfect ship of the class re- 
quired to protect our trade from 
San Francisco to the Antipodes. 
Many assert that the Northampton 
will prove a most valuable acqui- 
sition to a line of battle. If she is 
not intended for such rough work, it 
may well be asked why she is 
covered with nine-inch armour. A 
‘wasp’ would not carry guns of a 
calibre to penetrate it at point blank 
range, and their tactics would be 
running, not fighting. Doubtless, 
they will remember the reply of 
Holkar to Lord Wellington—‘ I am 
not going to risk my horses which 
cost a thousand rupees each against 
your cannon-balls, which cost five 
pice.” The fact is, these cruisers 
will require higher qualifications 
than they have yet been known to 
possess before they can be con- 
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sidered effective. It is to be feared 
that in the effort to produce an Arab 
we have brought forth an elephant. 

The gallant Admiral paid a com. 
pliment to the constructive de. 
partment of the navy, of which 
he is the head, but omitted to 
mention the names of the officers 
to whom the country is really 
indebted for the good ships they 
possess. On the contrary, he led 
his auditors to infer that the credit 
was due solely to members of his 
own profession. Indeed, he said, 
‘the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty cast about him for the most 
able and efficient counsellors, and 
these consisted of the most practi- 
cal, skilled, tried, proved, and effi- 
cient of our naval officers.’ It is 
discouraging to find that under the 
advice of such a galaxy of talent 
things will go perversely, for, in the 
history of the Navy, such a series of 
preventible disasters is unparalleled. 

Adequate professional know- 
ledge cannot be acquired so easily 
now as it might have been half. 
a-century since; indeed, a great 
part of the naval tactics which 
have been handed down are obso- 
lete. Ships have become such 
exquisite machines that great 
mechanical skill has to be called in 
to the aid of ordinary seamanship. 
For example, it should be made 
imperative for officers to thoroughly 
understand the manipulation of the 
elaborate steam steering gear which 
has now become a part of the fitting 
of all large ships of war. A slight 
disarrangement of this in action or 
maneuvring might cause immi- 
nent peril if not immediately 
remedied. Too much is often left 
to a junior engineer or the carpen- 
ter, and in action the services of 
these officers might be required 
elsewhere, and provision to meet 
such an emergency is indispensable. 

Recently there was a grand de- 
scriptive eulogy in the Times on the 
Bacchante, Shah, and Inconstant, 
coupled with a remark that the 
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writer on the Navy in Fraser's 
Magazine was unjust if he included 
the last-named ship in his criticisms. 
It is almost unnecessary to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the last- 
named, for they are widely known. 
She was originally a crank ship, 
and could not be trusted to stay in 
ahead sea. Itis generally believed 
that she was reported by the 
Admiral who commanded the 
squadron in which her trial cruise 
was made that it would be unsafe 
to trust her near the land without 
steam. After this, her frames, 
which are about thirty-nine inches 
apart, were filled in with Portland 
cement and scrap iron. Possibly 
she may now be able to stand up 
to her canvas, but this will most 
assuredly affect her speed. Great 
stress is laid on the fact that, after 
the Captain had been permitted to 
capsize, she, the Inconstant, before 
a strong S.W. wind, averaged 
thirteen knots an hour from Cape 
Finisterre to Plymouth. The feat, 
if performed, is really so insignifi- 
cant that it excites surprise to hear 
it brought forward as an example 
of great speed. Ifthe author of the 
article in the Times will consult the 
logs of many of the Atlantic mail 
steamers, he will find that these 
magnificent vessels average more 
than thirteen knots an hour with, 
and against, the fierce Atlantic 
gales throughout the year. The 
Navy have not a ship which can 
compete with these, and it is dis- 
tressing to note that those which 
are now building on the Clyde, will, 
if the published specifications are 
correct, fail to equal them. It isto 
be hoped that the Constructive De- 
partment will reconsider their plans 
before it is too late, and for once 
dismiss from their minds the idea 
of combining a fast cruiser and a 
heavy fighting ship. It was the 
demon of combination, added to 
graver errors, which caused the 
Captain to founder on that Septem- 
ber night, 
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Mr. Brassey, according to the 
article in question, stated in the 
House of Commons that the Incon- 
stant only carried sufficient coals 
for two and a-half days’ full steam- 
ing. If this be correct, it would be 
interesting to know for what par- 
ticular service she was intended. 
She is quite unfitted for the Baltic, 
as a blow on the heel would disable 
her as surely as the arrow of Paris 
did Achilles. A balanced rudder 
and a boulder cannot harmonise. 

It is quite evident that, to judge 
by the testimony of the Controller, 
none of these beautiful ships are 
fitted to take their place in line of 
battle, or to come within range of 
the guns of an ordinary ironclad. 
Indeed, such a course would be 
simple folly and certain destruction. 
Can it be that they were designed 
as flagships, in order to give an 
admiral and his staff luxurious ac- 
commodation? Onnoother grounds 
can the erection of a heavy poop 
and forecastle be justified, for 
these structures spoil the sailing in 
a seaway. It has been before stated 
that a ship with fine lines cannot 
bear the slightest unnecessary 
weight in the ends. Theory, and, 
what is of more consequence still, 
practice, amply bear out this asser- 
tion, the sailing of many ships 
having been spoiled by the erection 
of light top-gallant forecastles. 

An admiral must now be satisfied 
with less accommodation than what 
was deemed necessary thirty years’ 
since. At that remote period, when 
he thought fit to go on a cruise, he 
carried with him his wife, his sons, 
his daughters, his manservants, his 
maidservants, his cattle, and his 
cow. Indeed, when the latter was 
hoisted in, it was the signal to 
the washerwoman that all clothes 
were to be brought on _ board. 
These were pleasant times. The 
Russian, the German, and the 
Italian were not. Atlong intervals 


a small craft belonging to one of 
these nationalities would come into 
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port, and, by their peculiarities, 
excite the derision of the lords of 
the ocean. For example, at boat 
exercise, the Russian coxswain 
would be armed with a formidable 
whip, which he managed as cleverly 
as the driver of a Cape team did 
his; and the stolid Northern sea- 
man received such punishment 
without remonstrance or moving 
a muscle of his unmeaning face. 
Our only rivals were those gal- 
lant. Frenchmen, who, in defiance 
of the numerous disasters they had 
experienced in the great revolu- 
tionary war, once more bade fair 
to have a struggle for the supre- 
macy of the sea with their hereditary 
enemy. At Acre and Beyrout this 
was nearly brought about by the 
jealousy they entertained of our 
interference in that much vexed 
Eastern question. 

As I have before said, the flag- 
ship was a pleasant craft to belong 
to; and when a small vessel came 
up to head-quarters from the Span- 
ish Main with yellow fever, or from 
Syria with a fever even more dan- 
gerous, from its lasting effects, the 
officers were looked on as inferior 
beings, just as a guardsman used 
to look on his opposite number 
in a line regiment. At sea, when 
dinner was over, the guests would 
adjourn to the stern-walk for 
coffee. Probably the next ship 
astern. would be commanded by 
a friend of the family, who, on 
seeing the ladies, would quietly 
drop the foresail and range up on 
the weather quarter to make his 
devoirs to the group; after which 
the sail would be hauled up and 
station resumed. When the watch 
had been mustered at eight bells, 
the spanker brails were carefully 
led on the quarter-deck, and ropes 
stretched across the poop, in order 
that no irreverent midshipman or 
mizen-topman might disturb the 
slumbers of the fair occupants 
below. If, perchance, the night 
turned out squally, and the officer 
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of the watch or the old Master went 
into the fore-cabin to report the 
state of the weather to the admiral, 
the old gentleman would probably: 
come out in his dressing-gown, and 
before speaking would hold up a 
warning finger, with a muttered, 
‘Hush ! do not disturb the ladies !’ 
And why should they have been 
disturbed in their slumbers? Eng. 
land had no anxieties then about 
her supremacy, and her ships played 
‘Rule Britannia’ every evening, 
If a Yankee happened to be in port, 
the crew joined in chorus, as a hint 
that they would be quite ready to 
maintain the honour of their flag in 
the ropewalk on the morrow. 

Never again will the eyes of 
English seamen be gladdened by the 
sight of those lovely sailing ships in 
which all ranks took so much pride. 
If, perchance, one now looks astern, 
he sees in the wake the bows of an 
ugly monster, which strikingly re- 
semble the head of a devil fish, 
moving sullenly along under the 
power of steam. She may be over 
four hundred feet in length, but, 
aided by mechanical ‘science, the 
helmsman guides her more easily 
than he once did his favourite cor. 
vette. Under the control of a real 
seaman these machines may be 
worked like a toy, but in the hands 
of an inexpert they are highly dan- 
gerous—more so than a creese in 
the grasp of an infuriated Malay. 
He strikes friends and enemies 
indiscriminately, the innocent his 
friends only. 

It is a serious question for con- 
sideration whether Parliament is 
acting judiciously in permitting free 
trade in such magnificent engines 
of war, which at any moment may 
be turned against us. Every one 
that leaves our shores shortens the 
bridge between England and the 
Continent. Should it ever be 
completed, can we hold our own on 
the land? The writer is quite aware 
of the objections which may be 
raised against such an interference 
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with the laws of trade, but national 

safety should be a higher considera- 

tion with statesmen. When war has 
. been proclaimed, the danger is 
acknowledged, and contraband of 
war cannot be exported in any 
shape. This free trade in ironclads, 
while it enriches a few individuals, 
taxes the great mass of the commu- 
nity, and, in addition, causes an un- 
easy feeling of a possible invasion to 
occur to theminds of the thoughtfal. 
England and France are the great 
iron shipbuilding countries of the 
world, and if it were possible to 
close their private dockyards against 
the world, a great gain would be 
effected. It takes many years to 
effectually organise the extensive 
works which are necessary to con- 
struct an ironclad. The German, the 
Russian, the Austrian, the Italian, 
the Turk, the Spaniard, and the 
Greek, owe the existence of their 
navy to English firms. It is diffi- 
cult to foresee what combinations 
may be effected between the great 
Powers, and international good 
faith is so little trusted that this 
country is compelled to keep up a 
naval force equal to that of the 
whole of Europe. 

The gallant Admiral and many 
others have stated that we should 
feel proud of our ships because 
foreigners are following in the foot- 
steps of this country. In a certain 
way this arises from the fact that 
English engineers design the majo- 
rity, and, of course, follow out the 
same plans. They are not, how- 
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seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, but from an extensive series 
of special experiments extending 
over many years. Perhaps the most 
definite proof has recently been 
given by the Boxer shell, which 
explodes after passing through 
the first resisting section it meets. 
In a turret this would probably 
destroy not only animate but in- 
animate objects. On the still waters 
of the Mediterranean, with the aid 
of commanding speed, the two Ita- 
lian ironclads, now in course of 
construction, would prove most for- 
midable. enemies to a whole fleet. 
The Admiralty are, evidently, fully 
aware of this fact, and have 
despatched the ablest of the con- 
stractors to watch the experiments 
at Spezzia. No one doubts the 
results, and our work must be com- 
menced afresh. 

A great English statesman re- 
cently said it was the duty of 
this generation to hand down 
their great heritage unimpaired 
to posterity. A few years since 
there was a glimmer of hope 
that diplomacy would be able to 
settle international disputes, but it 
is now evident to all but a few fana- 
tics, that men with arms in their 
hands are not to be governed by any 
principle of justice. It is a melan- 
choly conclusion to arrive at, amidst 
such boasted intelligence, yet the 
fact cannot be disputed, and Eng- 
land must on all occasions, while 
holding out the olive-branch in one 
hand, be ready with the sword in 
the other. Unquestionably the strain 
on the finances of many European 
Powers is greater than they can 
long support, and humanity may 
hope something from this. 

Much has been said and written 
on the subject of the Russian fleet 
going to America. They may pos- 
sibly have gone there to be ready 
to intercept a supply of munitions 
of war. It has been hinted that 
their object might be the purchase 
and fitting out of privateers. 
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Apart from all those laws of 
honour, which in the case of the 
Alabama the Americans so fre- 
quently quoted, experience has 
proved that America could not 
at the time of her urgent necessity 
build and equip those heavy- 
armed privateers of which we now 
hear so much. Possibly a few of 
their iron steamers which ply be- 
tween New York and the southern 
cities in the Gulf of Mexico, would, 
if properly manned, do much injury 
to merchantmen in the West Indies, 
but there is not one which could be 
fitted to carry heavy artillery. Their 
decks are lumbered with houses, 
and the plating and riveting barely 
sufficiently strong to carry in safety 
the light cargoes which these States 
exchange. Vessels of this class 
could not steam or sail to the main 
tracks of commerce, and may, con- 
sequently, be disregarded. 

In the Pacific the Americans pos- 
sess a fleet of iron and wood steamers 
of large tonnage. The latter may 
be dismissed without a thought. 
The Pekin and Tokia are built 
of iren, but so badly put together 
that it was alleged the underwriters 
refused to insure cargoes sent by 
them until certain alterations were 
made. Their speed is about twelve 
miles an hour, and with a cer- 
tain amount of strengthening they 
could be made to carry guns, but 
a single shot might prove fatal to 
hull or machinery. As these ships 
cost fully 200,000]. each in the 
United States, the Russians will 
scarcely feel inclined to purchase 
such expensive privateers, if our 
cousins were sufficiently base to 
sanction such a proceeding. On 
the whole, the chances of much 
annoyance from Russian-American 
privateers are small if we had those 
new corvettes afloat. But until 
they are, a declaration of war by 
one or more European Powers 
against this country would create 
a@ panic on Change such as the 
world has never witnessed before. 
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It should be remembered that at 
the time of the Crimean War neither 
France, Germany, Russia, or Italy 
possessed a fleet of steamers capable 
of being extemporised into sea- 
going privateers. Now they all 
have vessels of this class, many of 
which are capable of carrying coals 
for three weeks at full speed. 

Slowly the opinion that England 
is not absolutely safe from invasion 
is impressing itself on the minds of 
men. The writer stated this in an 
article published ten years since, 
before anyone could dream of the 
great combinations which may now 
be made to attain that object. 
Family ties cannot form a safeguard 
against political aggrandisement, 
and perhaps no stronger illustration 
of this fact can be recorded than is 
to be found in the speech of Prince 
Bismarck a short time since. Great 
as the proclivities of the German 
Royal Family are for their Russian 
connections, the great Minister 
boldly proclaimed that, should a 
certain contingency arise, the sword 
of Germany would be thrown into 
the scale of Austria. Such a 
courageous statesman has no reason 
to finesse when the most formidable 
army the world has ever seen is 
ready to march at a few hours’ notice 
to carry out his behests. 

Quite recently a brilliant young 
soldier (Captain Hozier) whose ex- 
perience in war should command 
the respect of those in power, states 
distinctly that an invasion is prac- 
ticable under certain conditions. 
Reviewers may speak of the power 
of the fleet as they list, but the 
greatest admiral who ever com- 
manded one belonging to England 
was lured from his proper cruising- 
ground by false intelligence, and 
left the country exposed to an 
attack from the legions of the most 
formidable enemy who has menaced 
it since the days of William the 
Conqueror. Had steam been utilised 
then, Napoleon’s army would have 
crossed the Channel. 
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We are here reminded of the 
question, Are the volunteers of 
to-day sifficiently organised to 
be able to carry out the duties 
which their Inspector-General re- 
cently stated would devolve on 
them should a landing be effected ? 
In a highly cultivated and open 
country, such as England is, the 
troops who could successfully annoy 
the flanks and rear of an in- 
vading army would possess the 
highest qualifications of soldiers 
in an eminent degree. Indeed, 
volunteers would most assuredly 
be overmatched if alone they at- 
tempted a service which more pro- 
perly belongs to veterans. During 
the Italian War the writer noted 
the careless style in which a regi- 
ment of volunteers skirmished, and 
the disorganisation which ensued 
in consequence. 

Great stress is laid by many on 
the advantages which steam and 
torpedoes have given to the de- 
fenders of a port. Doubtless if an 
enemy could be induced to attempt 
an attack on Portsmouth by sea he 
would find the defence formidable. 
At the same time, the writer, from 
his own experience of these weapons, 
believes their usefulness to be over- 
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rated, unless the channel is very nar- 
row. They failed to keep blockade- 
runners outof a single American port 
during the War of Secession, thickly 
as they were strewn. No one is so 
credulous as to believe that a land- 
ing would be attempted in the 
vicinity of a great arsenal, and 
torpedoes could not be moored along 
the whole of the eastern coast of the 
island. There lies the vulnerable 
quarter, and if the whole of the tor- 
pedoes which have been hitherto 
manufactured could be anchored off 
it they would not be worthy of the 
consideration of a great commander. 
Diabolical inventions are advancing 
at such a rate that the greatest care 
is necessary to guard against the 
machinations of such geniuses as 
Thomassen, who may blow up an 
ironclad by a machine carried in 
the waistcoat pocket. 

When the above facts are carefully 
considered it will be seen that an 
absolute dependence on the power 
of the fleet is vain and illusory, an 


exploded fiction unworthy of a 


nation of conquerors. The writer 
can see how an attack may be 
organised, the plan of defence he 
is forced to leave to those who are 
entrusted with the onerous duty. 





ENGLISH LOCAL ETYMOLOGY. 


T\HE etymology of names of places 

is a subject respecting which 
most persons now and then feel at 
least some small degree of interest, 
and its importance as an auxiliary 
in historical research is very ge- 
nerally confessed. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of surprise that 
this subject, so far as it relates 
to English names, has scarcely been 
treated at all by really qualified 
scholars. 

One or two of the monographs 
devoted to the nomenclature of 
particular districts, are, indeed, 
more or less satisfactorily done, 
But the task of writing a compre- 
hensive treatise on English local 
names in general has seemed (with 
good reason) so formidable to those 
who have been able to appreciate 
the amount of labour required to 
perform it rightly, that they have 
generally left it to be attempted by 
those whose knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon, Icelandic, or Celtic, was just 
what they could pick up by turn- 
ing over the leaves of the diction- 
aries. 

I do not know where I shall look 
—amongst books of at allrecent date 
—for a single exception to this rule. 
Dr. R. Morris’s little tract (Htymo- 
logy of Local Names, London, 1857) 
is clearly the work, not ofthe admir- 
able scholar to-day, but of the promis- 
ing tyro of twenty years ago. The 
work of Edmunds (Traces of History 
in the Names of Places, London, 
1868) is acute and clever, but the 
utter lack of philological knowledge 
it displays is something quite start- 
ling. 

After a careful inspection of all 
the books of this class which 
have come in my way, I have come 
to the conclusion that the best of 
them all is decidedly the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places 


(4th ed., London, 1873). Mr. 
Taylor, as his footnotes show, has 
diligently availed himself of the 
works of all the best philologists, 
both in English and German. Un- 
fortunately he has also studied the 
works of some writers who are no 
philologists at all; and when [ 
mention that he is capable of deriv- 
ing the Scottish bairn from the Low- 
Latin baro (Words and Places, p. 
46, note), it will not excite surprise 
that he should display some want of 
discrimination in the choice of his 
authorities, or that he should often 
go wrong when he ventures on 
independent research. The book, 
however, is written on a really ad- 
mirable plan, and requires only the 
correction of its numerous errors of 
detail to render it in all respects 
excellent. 

My object in this article is to 
expose certain current mistakes 
on. English local etymology, and 
to offer some suggestions for its 
more effectual study; and as Mr. 
Taylor’s book is the most creditable 
representative of what may be 
called the received views on the 
subject, I have chosen to throw 
my remarks to a large extent into 
the form of criticisms on that work. 
I shall be very glad if Mr. Taylor 
should find my strictures useful for 
the improvement of the further 
editions which the real merits of 
his book are certain to secure for 
it. It must be remembered that 
the scope of Words and Places is 
very much wider than that indi- 
cated by the title of this paper. 
The portions referring to English 
names with which alone I am 
now concerned, are, I believe, 
by far the weakest portions of the 
book. 

The general principles of etymolo- 
gical research are so exceedingly 
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well laid down by Mr. Taylor that 
he scarcely ever errs except by 
a departure from his own rules, 
Stated in an abridged form, these 
rules—so far as they relate to the 
investigation of English names— 
are as follows : 


1. Do not derive any name from 
a language which on historical 
grounds is out of the question. 

2. Ascertain the earliest docu- 
mentary form in which the name 
appears. For this purpose the 
authorities are the Codex Diplomati- 
cus, Domesday Book, Dugdale, and 
county histories. 

3. If it be necessary to recur 
to conjecture for the early form of 
the name, take care that your con- 
jecture accords with the known 
laws of phonetic change. [This 
rule I would express somewhat more 
strongly: Never assume an abnor- 
mal corruption unless it be his- 
torically proved to have taken 
place. | 

4. Accept no etymology which 
violates the grammar or idiom of the 
language to which the name is re- 
ferred. 

5. Pay especial attention to the 
analogy of other local names in the 
same neighbourhood. 


6. See that your derivation does 
not conflict with the topographical 
features, or the history, of the place 
to which the name belongs. 

Such are Mr. Taylor’s professed 
principles of investigation. So far 
as I can see, they are absolutely 
correct, and not very far from being 
exhaustive. Unfortunately, many 
decided instances of their vio- 
lation may be found in his own 
pages. 

The first rule, indeed, I have not 
observed that Mr. Taylor has any- 
where broken, unless it be in 
assigning Gaelic derivations to a 
few English village names. How- 
ever, the intrinsic improbability of 
English villages bearing Gaelic 
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names is a matter of opinion; but 
I think most of Mr. Taylor’s sup- 
posed instances may be proved on 
other grounds to be erroneous. For 
example, when he refers the 
Shropshire names Clun, Clunbury, 
and Clunton to the Erse claoine, a 
plain, he seems to have overlooked 
the fact that these places are all 
situated on the river Clun. The 
latter name, anciently Oolun, may 
reasonably be identified with the 
very common river-name Colne. 

It is from neglect of the second 
and two succeeding principles that 
Mr. Taylor’s mistakes principally 
arise. In some cases the reference 
to documentary evidence has been 
made, but too hurriedly, as when 
Marlborough is said to be a corrup- 
tion of ‘St. Maildulf’s borough.’ It 
was not Marlborough, but Malmes- 
bury, with which Maildulf had to 
do. The present name (in its earlier 
form, Mealdelmes-byrig) arose from 
a jumble between the names of 
Maildulf and Ealdhelm, an eccle- 
siastical worthy of later date. Beda 
(H.E. v. 18) speaks of ‘ Aldhelmus, 
abbas monasterii quod Maildufi 
Urbem nominant.’ 

In other instances, however, Mr. 
Taylor has altogether omitted to 
ascertain the ancient forms of the 
names which he has attempted to 
interpret. In his list of names 
derived from the Danish word thing 
(meaning judicial assembly) he 
has included, amongst other very 
doubtful instances, Tinsley, near 
Rotherham, and Dinsdale, in Dur- 
ham. I do not know whether 
there is not here some violation 
of the third rule, for although the 
change of thing into din does some- 
times occur, I do not think a clear 
example can be found except where 
the word has had to pass through 
Gaelic-speaking lips. But at all 
events Mr. Taylor’s etymologies 
of these names are at once set 
aside by a reference to their 
earliest forms. Tinsley appears 
n 2 
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in Domesday as Tirneslawe and 
Tineslawe, and is obviously derived 
from a personal name—probably 
Tinne, which was borne by the 
father of one of the English cor- 
respondents of St. Boniface. Dins- 
dale, although on the Durham side 
of the Tees, is mentioned in 
Domesday Book with the two 
orthographies Dirneshale and Dignes- 
hale. The latter form is in more 
recent documents corrupted into 
Dedensale (gn softened into dn), 
and afterwards still further into 
Detynsall. The two attempts at 
spelling the name in Domesday 
Book seem to show that the ori- 
ginal form began with Digr. Now 
Dinsdale is traditionally connected 
with the famous Earl Siward (the 
alleged ancestor of the Surtees 
family), who, according to William 
of Malmesbury, was designated by a 
Danish cognomen Digera, meaning 
Strong. (Compare Olafr enn digri, 
‘Olaf the Stout,’ Islendingabdk c.i.). 
I scarcely think it would be per- 
missible to read the name in Old 
Danish as Digrans-héll, the hall of 
‘ The Strong,’ since I cannot ascer- 
tain that adjectival cognomina ever 
admitted the postpositive article 
in any Scandinavian dialect ; but it 
does not seem a very far-fetched 
conjecture that ‘enn digri’ may 
have been corrupted by English- 
men into Digren, and adopted in 
this neighbourhood as the ordinary 
appellation of the Danish Earl. 
However, whether this tempting 
supposition be accepted or not, 
there can be little doubt that 
Digneshale is derived from the 
name of an early owner. 

Another mistake of similar origin 
has been committed with reference 
to the name of Lichfield. If we 
had nothing but the modern spell- 
ing to guide us, the reading of it 
as lic-feld, field of corpses, would 
not be particularly improbable. 
Perhaps in the case of some of 
the smaller Lichfields this ety- 
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mology may be correct. But the 
famous Lichfield in Staffordshire 
is always mentioned in Beda and 
the Saxon Chronicle as Licetfeld 
or Licedfeld: so that the deriva- 
tion given by Mr. Taylor, though 
it is adopted in the city arms, is 
really quite impossible. Without 
laying any stress on the possibility 
that Lichfield may be the Lecto- 
cetum of the Ravenna geographer, 
I think there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the earlier part of the 
name is pre-Saxon. Mr. Taylor 
goes on to find the root lic in the 
names Lackford, Leckford, and 
Leckhampton, which decidedly 
seems to be a transgression of his 
own third rule. 

Mr. Taylor’s fourth principle, 
which demands a rigorous ad- 
herence to grammar, has been very 
frequently overlooked by him. 
Quoting the Anglo-Saxon name of 
Bakewell as Badecanwylla, he 
adopts, without a word of com- 
ment, Camden’s interpretation of 
it as ‘bath-well.” In Camden’s 
day this was not at all a bad guess. 
But when we find it reproduced 
by a modern writer, we have the 
right to ask him by what pro- 
cess of inflection or composition he 
supposes Leth to have become 
badecan. 

The truth is that no Anglo-Saxon 
could possibly have understood the 
name otherwise than as a personal 
derivative—‘ Badeca’s Wells.’ This 
personal name is found (as Beadeca) 
in the Anglo-Saxon poem of The Tra- 
veller’s Tale (line 225), and it must 
also have been borne by the father 
or some ancestor of the celebrated 
Benedict Biscop, as he was desig- 
nated by the patronymic surname 
Baducing. Perhaps the name Bedca, 
from which Mr. Taylor correctly de- 
rives Bedford, may be only a dia- 
lectical variation. 

The Domesday spelling of Bake- 
well, Badequella, presents a curious, 
but of course quite accidental, co- 
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incidence with the modern German 
for ‘bath-spring.’ I fear that non- 
philological readers will be disposed 
to see in this fact a strong confirma- 
tion of Mr. Taylor’s interpretation 
of the name. Bad as Mr. Taylor’s 
(or Camden’s) etymology is, it is 
not the worst that has been pro- 
posed. More than one modern 
popular source of information ex- 
plains the name as bedican-well, 
the bediked or fortified well ! 

A very dangerous opening for 
the perpetration of ungrammatical 
etymologies is, as may be supposed, 
afforded by the local names which 
are, or seem to be, derived from 
names of persons. It is very easy 
to glance over a list of Saxon and 
Icelandic personal names, until we 
find one which bears some resem- 
blance in sound to the local name 
to be explained. To ascertain 
whether our conjecture is gram- 
matically admissible requires a little 
more knowledge. With respect to 
Anglo-Saxon names of this class, 
Mr. Taylor is nearly free from 
blame. He does not, like some 
other writers on the same subject 
(notably Mr. Flavell Edmunds), 
imagine that a Saxon man’s name 
ending in -e can formits genitive with 
-an, or that a name in -a can form a 
genitive in -s. 

But in dealing with Scandina- 
vian personal derivatives he is less 
happy. The Cumberland Ransdale 
and Rainsbarrow cannot be from 
Hrani (genitive Hrana). Ulver- 
ston (Domesday Viurestune) is not 
from Olafr, which would have 
given Olafs-tiin, but from Ulfarr, or 
its Anglo-Saxon equivalent Wulf- 
here. Buthar (Budharr, gen. Bud- 
hars), as an etymon for Buttermere, 
Butterthwaite, Butterhill, Butter- 
gill, &c., if permissible on gram- 
matical grounds, does not accord 
with ‘the known laws of phonetic 
change.’ 

The grammatical points to be 
borne in mind in dealing with 
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this class of etymologies may be 
indicated in a few words.  Ice- 
landic names ending in -i form their 
genitives in-a. This vowel usually 
becomes -e in the Domesday spell- 
ing, and in the modern forms is 
elided. Names ending in a con- 
sonant form the genitive either in 
-ar or in -s. The inflection -ar ge- 
nerally disappears in English local 
names, asin Haconby for Hakonar- 
bor. There are, however, some 
exceptions, as Osmotherley and 
Amounderness. The genitival -s is 
always retained when the local 
name is a dissyllable; in longer 
compounds it is very frequently 
suppressed (compare, for instance, 
Stainsby from Steinn, with Thurs- 
tonland from Thorsteinn). It is a 
curious fact that the genitival -s of 
Ketill, and its derivatives Askell, 
Grimkell, Thorkell, &c., is, as far 
as I know, always omitted in the 
English place names derived from 
them. 

The rules above given are, I 
believe, applicable to all purely 
Scandinavian local names in Eng- 
land. When we meet with such a 
phenomenon as Barnsley (Yorks), 
or the Domesday Osbernestune 
(now Osberton Notts), we are 
warranted in concluding that, al- 
though the places were once owned 
by a Danish Bjorn, or Asbjérn, the 
inhabitants spoke not Danish, but 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Etymologists in general seem to 
have underrated the largeness of 
the proportion in which personal 
derivatives occur in Anglo-Saxon 
local names. The reason of this is 
very obvious. The personal names 
which appear most frequently in 
local nomenclature are not those of 
the well-known type of Saxon names 
—those beginning with Ailf, Athel, 
Cyne, and the like, but belong to 
the (to us) less familiar and less 
intelligible class of simple names 
like Dod, Hand, Wada, Badda, 
Bedde, Toc, and so forth. As the 
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existence of these personal names 
is not likely to be known except 
to those who especially search for 
them in old charters, the character 
of their local derivatives is generally 
misconceived, and strange and fan- 
ciful etymologies are found for them 
in Anglo-Saxon or Celtic. It is 
possible, indeed, that among the 
names which seem clearly to be 
of personal derivation there may 
be many which are merely interpre- 
tative corruptions of earlier Celtic 
names. The Roman Verolamium, 
Beda tells us, was corrupted by the 
Saxons (through the form Varla- 
macestir) into Varlingacestir, evi- 
dently under the notion that the 
name was derived from a Teutonic 
clan of Warlings. But, after making 
all reasonable deductions on this 
score, it remains a fact that personal 
derivation plays a much greater part 
in English locai nomenclature than 
has hitherto been generally be- 
lieved. 

One of the most obstinately be- 
setting sins of local etymologists 
has been the disposition to make 
theirscience ‘interesting’ by strained 
derivations of names from celebrated 
personages of history or mythology. 
Mr. Taylor will furnish us with 
examples of both the forms of 
this error. One of them is illus- 
trated by the list of places (amongst 
others containing Ellerburn and 
Ellerbeck!) which he imagines 
may be named from King Aille of 
Northumbria. The other appears 
in his derivation of Hellifield 
(Domesday Helgefelt), Helaugh 
(Domesday Hailaga), and half-a- 
dozen other Yorkshire names, from 
the Norse goddess Hel; and in 
the suggestion that Toot Hill (Old 
English totehil, ‘ Watch-tower hill,’ 
from toten, speculari) may possibly 
preserve the name of the Celtic 
deity Taith or Teutates. 

Contrary to the common pre- 
conception on the subject, genuine 
etymologies of this kind are 
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very rare. The eponymi of our 
English villages are for the most 
part mere obscure landowners 
or farmers, respecting whom it 
would be absurd to seek for any 
more information. Still, there are 
a few cases in which local names 
clearly do contain references to 
gods or to well-known historical 
figures; and sometimes the can- 


tious inquirer has the pleasure 
of coming upon them  unex- 
pectedly. One is glad, for 


instance, to find the Yorkshire 
mountain, Roseberry Topping, men- 
tioned in old documents as Othenes- 
bergh, i.e. Odin’s mount. 

A specimen of an _ interesting 
historical reference in a local name 


may be found, if my conjecture - 


be correct, in the case of Dins- 
dale, previously explained in this 
paper; and I feel tempted to state 
here a speculation of similar cha- 
racter relating to the Derbyshire 
name of Hathersage. This name 
appears in Domesday as Here- 
seige, and in other early docnu- 
ments Haveres-hegge. The vulgar 
pronunciation in the neighbour- 
hood is ‘Allersage.’ The present 
spelling, so far as I can learn, is 
entirely modern. These facts seem 
to me to point to the reading of the 
name as Ailfheres-hegge, i.e. Ailf- 
here’s hedge or stockade. It does 
not seem a very daring conjecture 
that the place may have been a 
strong post placed by <lfhere, 
ealdorman of Mercia, as a check on 
incursions from Northumbria. At 
the same time, it is important to 
remark that this is only a permis- 
sible speculation, not by any means 
an established fact. 

I should like to see some evidence 
adduced for the statement made by 
Mr. Taylor (p. 92) that the termi- 
nation -wm is ‘the Frisian form of 
ham.’ The assertion has the coun- 
tenance of some good scholars; and 
Dr. R. G. Latham goes so far as to 
make the occurrence of this termi- 
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nation a test of ‘the Frisian ele- 
ment’ in the ethnology of various 
English districts. This, I ven- 
ture to think, is manifestly a mis- 
take. 

It is a well-known fact, not 
ignored by Mr. Taylor himself, 
that all the Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian languages in their ear- 
liest stages had the habit of 
making exceptionally frequent use, 
in local nomenclature, of the da- 
tive case, preceded by the word 
at, on,or in. The preposition prac- 
tically formed part of the name, 
so that we read in Beda of places 
called ‘ Ad Murum,’ ‘ Ad Barve, 
quod interpretatur Ad Nemus,’ and 
soon. Now the termination of the 
dative plural, alike in Old Norse, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Old Frisian, is 
wm ; and in reading our early his- 
torians we find abundance of such 
names as In Feppingum, In Geth- 
lingum, On Wirhalum, ‘vicus ce- 
lebris qui vocatur At Bathum,’ &c. 
As the English language lost its in- 
flectional character, the preposition 
was dropped, and the forms ending 
in -wm were employed indeclinably ; 
exactly in the same manner as Eng- 
lish travellers and map-makers 
speak of the towns of Holwm and 
Reykium in Iceland. In Domesday 
and other early records we meet 
with scores of names having this 
ending; some of them being of 
Scandinavian and some of Saxon 
origin. In the modern forms of 
these names, the termination has 
either disappeared, as in Loc- 
thusum, now Lofthouse; or is dis- 
guised by a corrupted orthography, 
as in the change of Carrum into 
Carham-on-Tweed, and of More- 
husum into Moorsholm. 

I am by no means satisfied 
that the very numerous ‘wm 
finita’ of Friesland and Sleswick 
are not themselves datives plural. 
The Frisians may simply have 
happened to make an unusually 
frequent use of a principle of 
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nomenclature common to all the 
Teutonic tribes. But even if this 
supposition be disproved, it seems 
clearly absurd to think that the 
syllable wm has any value as a 
test in English ethnology. 

There is one point connected with 
the idiomatic use of the dative in 
Saxon names which should be 
mentioned, as Mr. Taylor has fallen 
into a ludicrous mistake through 
overlooking it. When a compound 
name containing an adjective is put 
in the dative (singular), the ad- 
jective is declined separately, ac- 
cording to the definite form. Thus 
in Hanbury (A.-S. Hean-byrig), 
Hendon, &c., the first syllable is the 
dative of heah, high. Mr. Taylor 
oddly identifies it with hedn, dis- 
graceful or contemptible! One 
would have thonght that the in- 
trinsic improbability of a number 
of names of such a meaning ought 
to have suggested that there must 
be some mistake in the explana- 
tion. 

I have endeavoured, in these 
somewhat slight and desultory re- 
marks, to give some practical illus- 
tration of the methods which ought 
to be followed by the inquirers in 
local etymology. The reader who 
is able to form some idea of the 
amount of laborious research which 
the use of these methods implies, 
will no doubt agree with me that 
the preparation of a trustworthy 
general treatise on English place- 
names is a task beyond the power 
of any single scholar. If the thing 
is to be done at all, it can only be 
by a number of thoroughly qualified 
students in various parts of Eng- 
land, each devoting his attention to 
the nomenclature of his own dis- 
trict, and bringing to bear on the 
subject all the light derivable from 
personal knowledge of the localities 
and from locally-accessible _his- 
torical documents. 

In these inquiries no ancient name 
should be passed over, even if it 
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belong only to a single house or a 
moorland rock ; because the name of 
the most insignificant place may 
often be of the highest value as 
farnishing an analogy or establish- 
ing a law of formation. After these 
sectional inquiries are completed, it 
will require a skilled philologist to 
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reduce to system and consistency 
the mass of information that has 
been gained. When this has been 
done, and not till then, we may 
hope to see a comprehensive treatise 
on English nomenclature worthy of 
the present state of philological 
science in general, 

Henry BRaDLey. 











OMEWHAT more than two 
\) years ago there was published 
in the pages of this Magazine what 
it may be hoped was a tolerably 
faithful description of the House 
of Commons. It may not be 
amiss to attempt to do some- 
thing of the same sort for the 
House of Lords. Such an effort is 
at least seasonable. The Chamber 
of our hereditary legislature has 
certainly not been diminishing in 
importance during the present Par- 
liament. An unusually large num- 
ber of national measures have been 
originated by it; it has been the 
scene of many debates of great 
moment and of rare excellence ; 
it has witnessed the rise and de- 
velopment of one or two Parliamen- 
tary reputations on a more striking 
scale than the House of Commons 
has known. ‘The statesmanship, 
the oratory, the wisdom, and the 
debating power of the Peers will 
compare not unfavourably with the 
best standard of the Commons; and 
the consequence is that the ery for 
the reform (not to speak of the 
abolition) of the House of Lords, 
has entirely subsided. There is 
every reason to believe that in the 
Session of Parliament which begins 
this month, the House of Lords 
will more than divide public atten- 
tion with the House of Commons. 
The Prime Minister will have his 
place on the red morocco covered 
benches on the right of the Wool- 
sack, and any rumonrs that Lord 
Beaconsfield intends to abdicate 
the Premiership in favour of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be lightly regarded. It was Sir 
Robert Peel’s opinion that the 
statesman primarily responsible for 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment could not possibly dis- 
charge all the duties of his position 
in the House of Commons. In the 
address which he delivered in 
August last at Aylesbury Lord 
Beaconsfield evidently intended to 
endorse and emphasise this verdict 
of his ancient foe. Independently 
of the attraction which Lord Bea- 
consfield’s presence is likely to con- 
stitute, there is the noticeable fact 
that half, and that unquestionably 
the most influential half, of the 
select Committee ‘which initiates 
the legislation of the country, and 
on whose conduct the fate of Govern- 
ment and parties depends, have seats 
in the House of Lords. The Ministry 
will, in fact, be extremely weak in 
debating resources and rhetorical 
capacity in the House of Commons, 
and abnormally strong in the House 
of Lords. The Conservative situa- 
tion is thus exactly the reverse of 
what it was thirty years ago, when 
the late Lord Derby, then Lord 
Stanley, was summoned in the 
lifetime of his father to the Upper 
House, to reinforce and to inspire 
the enfeebled and dispirited Tories. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretary of State for War 
are the only two occupants of the 
Treasury Bench in the Commons 
who can be regarded as masters of 
Parliamentary tactics. Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy is a more impressive, vigor- 
ous, and eloquent speaker and an 
incomparably better debater than 
Sir Stafford Northcote, but he lacks 
the temperance of mind and the 
clearness of political vision which 
have secured for the latter the suc- 
cession to Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Cross 
has remarkable power of lucid ex- 
position, and has acquired the art 
of making neat and happy replies 
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to Parliamentary questions. Mr. 
Ward Hunt hasa good voice. Lord 
John Manners has a poor voice. 
Neither is a pillar of strength to 
his party. It is enough to mention 
the names of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Playfair, and 
above all Lord Hartington, who has 
acquired a rare knowledge of the 
House of Commons, to see the 
extreme disadvantage at which 
Ministers will be in the lower 
chamber of the legislature when 
compared with their opponents. 

In the House of Lords the case is 
exactly the reverse. It has still to 
be seen whether Lord Beaconsfield, 
who as Mr. Disraeli was able so to 
supplement the mediocrity of his 
colleagues, as to have no cause to 
fear any onset from his opponents, 
will win the same triumphs in the 
House of Lords. Thirty-seven years 
ago he recognised that very different 
standards and sorts of rhetorical 
excellence and efficiency existed in 
the two Houses. He makes one of 
his characters say, in the Young 
Duke, ‘One thing is clear—that a 
man may speak very well in the 
House of Commons, and fail very 
completely in the House of Lords. 
There are two distinct styles re- 
quisite. I intend in the course of 
my career, if I have time, to give a 
specimen of both. In the Lower 
House, “Don Juan” may perhaps be 
my model; in the Upper House, 
Paradise Lost.’ Fortunately, Mr. 
Disraeli ‘has had time’ to achieve 
the object of the ambition at 
which he prophetically hinted thirty- 
seven years ago. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether he will be able 
to master the Miltonic as com- 
pletely as he has mastered the 
Byronic ideal. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Disraeli’s later Parliamentary 
manner is quite as well adapted to 
the Honse of Lords as to the House 
of Commons; and for some time 
past it might be thought that the 
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Prime Minister had by frequent 
rehearsals -been endeavouring to 
acquire the epic dignity and solem- 
nity which he mentions as rhetorical 
desiderata for the Peers. But if a 
total change were necessary, would 
Lord Beaconsfield be more than 
able to assume the change? But 
it must be remembered that the 
House of Lords, of which Mr, 
Disraeli spoke in the Young Duke, 
was itself very different from the 
House of Lords which Lord Beacons- 
field will address some ten days 
hence. It is not merely that there 
is a much larger supply of the 
popular element among the Peers 
—that the Peers themselves are 
now as a body quite as faithfully 
representatives of English interests, 
prejudices, tastes, likes and dislikes 
as the Commons; that the Upper 
House has unconsciously adopted 
many of the Parliamentary ways of 
the Lower. The same social and 
intellectual atmosphere is breathed 
in the House of Lords as in the 
House of Commons and in the clubs 
and drawing-rooms of London. Edu- 
cated persons, whether they do or 
do not belong to the hereditary 
legislature, have all of them pretty 
much the same appetite in intel- 
lectual matters. Fossil traditions 
and instincts are out of date, and 
the attributes which have secured 
Mr. Disraeli his ascendancy in the 
House of Commons will stand him 
in the same good stead in the House 
of Lords. These are facts which go 
some way towards minimising or 
nullifying the distinction that Lord 
Beaconsfield has drawn between the 
requisite conditions for the two 
kinds of Parliamentary success. 
Largely, in any forecast of the 
interest and importance which the 
House of Lords is this year likely to 
have for the nation at large, comes 
the consideration of the character 
of the debates by which it will be 
mainly engaged. It is safe to pre- 
dict that the Eastern Question, and 
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the complicated collateral issues 
which arise out of it, will be 
prominent as in the Lower, so in 
the Upper House. But with what 
different results? The House of 
Commons, as it is now composed, 
is not competent to discuss grave 
and difficult topics of international 
relations. On the minutiw of 
domestic legislation—local taxation, 
roads bills, shipping bills, liquor bills, 
and the like—it can bring to bear 
an extraordinary amount of many- 
sided and practical experience. 
But, with some half-dozen excep- 
tions, the professed foreign politi- 
cians of the House of Commons, 
are enthusiasts, crotchetteers, char- 
latans, or all three. The com- 
parative values of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, 
when issues of this description are 
raised, came out very strongly, not 
only in the foreign policy debates 
towards the close of last Session, 
but also in the debates on the 
Imperial Titles Bill. As we shall 
probably have enough, and more 
than enough, of the former in a 
very short while, let our retrospect 
be here confined to the latter. The 
repeatedly adjourned discussions in 
the House of Commons had, of 
course, the effect of acquainting the 
Government with the popular pre- 
jadice which seemed to exist against 
the phrase—Empress of India. But 
they did nothing more than this. 
They did not add to the sum of 
popular knowledge on the subject. 
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sway even a popular assemblage, 
than had been witnessed in the 
House of Commons. Perhaps the 
great speech of the great debate 
on the subject was that of Lord 
Napier and Ettrick. Though Lord 
Napier spoke from the Opposition 
side of the House, hespoke generally, 
but conditionally, in favour of the 
measure. With his argument we 
are not concerned. We refer to his 
speech merely because it was an 
illustration of eloquence, intellec- 
tual acumen, and copiousknowledge 
which would have adorned any 
representative assemblage. Lord 
Napier and Kttrick will very shortly 
have no lack of similar opportu- 
nities. Many years ago, when 
his lordship was secretary of lega- 
tion at Naples, Lady Holland asked 
him who was the most agreeable 
person attached to the embassy. 
He simply answered, ‘I am.’ It 
was perfectly true, but it is not less 
true that Lord Napier can boast 
much more than the vague merit 
of being agreeable. In addition to 
possessing great political judgment, 
Lord Napier has, as a diplomatist 
at Berlin, Constantinople, and St. 
Petersburgh, gained a practical 
insight into the question of the 
East. There are other members of 
the House of Lords not less quali- 
fied to speak on such a subject than 
Lord Napier. His name has been 
merely selected here as typical of 
that deeper wisdom and wider en- 
lightenment on topics outside the 
range of domestic statesmanship 
which are becoming scarcer and 
scarcer in the House of Commons. 

As the object of this article is to 
present to the reader the House of 
Lords as it is, it need scarcely be 
said that we have no intention of 
dwelling at length upon its ancient 
history, or upon the many theories 
of its constitutional position, which 
have been propounded by political 
philosophers and practical states- 
men at different times. The House 
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of Lords, as the Marquis of Salis- 
bury said, may not be an insti- 
tution which the author of an ab- 
stract polity would care to create, 
but as it exists we must take it for 
what it is worth, and not condemn 
it so long as it performs its work 
effectively. That it does this few 
will care to deny, and doing this its 
utility is a self-evident fact, which 
has silenced the agitation of eight 
years ago. Only on three occasions 
since the Reform Bill of 1832 has 
there been any appearance or 
danger of a collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament. The 
first of these was in 1860. On 
May 21st the House of Lords had 
thrown out the Bill for the remis- 
sion of the paper tax by a majority 
of 89. The opposition was success- 
fully led by the venerable Lord 
Lyndhurst, who on his 81st birth- 
day spoke with all the eloquence 
and acumen which had made him 
famous half a century before. The 
question was whether the Peers 
had a right to reject a money bill. 
It was admitted that they had no 
right so to amend a money bill as to 
change the amount or incidence 
of taxation in any degree. On the 
other hand, it was shown by 
Lord Lyndhurst that the right 
now claimed by the Peers of re- 
jection had been exercised before, 
and was logically implied in the 
discussion by the House of Lords of 
such legislation. These arguments 
were not replies to the contention 
that it was inexpedient to assert the 
privilege, and as is generally the case 
when a consideration of technical 
legality arises, the controversy 
was ultimately decided, not by 
the division in the House of 
Lords, but on the broad grounds of 
constitutional policy and prudence. 
The matter was first relegated to a 
committee, and then settled by Lord 
Palmerston’s resolutions of July 5th, 
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1860.2 It is merely necessary to 
mention by name the two other in- 
stances in which differences between 
the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons have menaced a legis. 
lative deadlock. Of this the former 
occurred when the Bill for the abo- 
lition of the Irish Church debate 
was going through Parliament in 
1868, the Peers ultimately giving 
way. While the latter took place 
three years later, when their lord- 
ships rejected the Bill for the aboli- 
tion of Army purchase, and Mr. 
Gladstone resorted to the expedient 
of straining the prerogative of the 
Crown by the issue of the Royal 
Warrant. Since then, unless, in- 
deed, it be during the first and 
second sessions of the present Par- 
liament, when the Public Worship 
Bill—so far as concerned the 
question whether the discretionary 
power should be vested in the 
Bishops or only in the Archbishops 
—and the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bills, respectively, underwent con- 
siderable modification at the in- 
stance of the Lords, there has been 
no hitch in the amicable relations of 
the two houses. 

The legislative activity of the 
House of "Lords has also been no- 
ticeable since the advent of Lord 
Beaconsfield to power. Of the 
thirty-six measures of importance 
introduced to Parliament, twenty 
have originated in the Peers’ Cham- 
ber. The Public Worship Bill in 
1874, and the Judicature Act in 
1875, both owed their parentage 
to our hereditary legislators. Dur- 
ing last year the abortive Oxford 
Reform Bill first saw the light 
in front of the Woolsack, and was 
the occasion of one of the most 
noteworthy speeches of the Session 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The fact that both the Secretary of 
State for India and for the Colonies 
are in the House of Lords, has also 


2 See ‘ Molesworth’s Hi story,’ vol. iii. p. 167. 
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undoubtedly caused that assemblage 
to occupy a more conspicuous place 
in the public eye than for some 
years it has done. It is to be 
noticed also that the recent debates 
in the House of Lords have not only 
been in many cases of a high order 
of excellence, but that they have 
introduced to public notice a larger 
proportion of capable candidates for 
political eminence comparatively, if 
not absolutely, than has been ob- 
served in the House of Commons 
elected three years ago. This is the 
more remarkable, seeing that the 
number of those who habitually 
take part in parliamentary debate 
is much smaller in the House of 
Lords than in the House of Com- 
mons. In the latter the total may 
perhaps, roughly speaking, be thirty ; 
in the former it is probably not 
more than fifteen. Further, diffi- 
cult as it may be for a young 
and untried man to get the ear 
of the House of Commons, that 
difficulty is very much greater in 
the House of Lords. The young 
peer rises full of suppressed fire and 
enthusiasm, to meet with as chilling 
a reception as a well-bred audience 
can give. He is ignored; he is si- 
lenced by a general undertone of 
conversation; or he finds that he 
is defeated by the peculiar acoustic 
qualities of the chamber in which 
he essays to speak. It is a different 
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MH annals. If he is a Duke of Rich- 
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ncouraged, and have proclaimed 
their ambition only to ensure col- 
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That this tradition has to a great 
extent been broken through in the 
course of the past year must be 
partly perhaps ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance that the House of Lords 
has signally ceased to be under the 
domination of one ortwo individuals, 
and thus for the present the para- 
lysing influences which such a 
régime naturally exercises upon the 
rest of its members have passed 


away. Its ruling spirits, of course, 
assert themselves—Lord Cairns, 


Lord Salisbury, Lord Granville, 
the Duke of Somerset—to mention 
only a few of the most prominent 
names. But nothing like the dic- 
tatorship which,, in times past, 
Lord Thurlow, Lord Eldon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Lyndhurst exercised, can now be 
found. There is undoubtedly a 
growing tendency among their lord- 
ships to give the rising talent of 
their house a chance, and this ten- 
dency has already had the happiest 
results. The representative of a 
long line of statesmen—the head of 
a house which has secured the en- 
trance to political life of a Macaulay 
and a Lowe, the wearer of a title 
which seems to symbolize the at- 
tributes of the true Mecenas of Whig- 
gism—the Marquis of Lansdowne 
took his seat in the House of Lords 
with an academic as well as ances- 
tral reputation, was at once listened 
to as by right of birth, and made 
his mark as speaker and debater, 
when serving as an under-Secretary 
of State five years ago. Lord 
Lansdowne, who was the most pro- 
mising of Mr. Gladstone’s patrician 
recruits, may now claim to have 
become theenfant terrible of the Op- 
position. The last Session brought 
to the front, though in one case not 
for the first time, two young noble- 
men of whom, from the promise of 
their school and college career, 
much was expected—Lord Col- 
chester and the Earl of Morley. 
For the time, these two members of 
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the House of Lords, though seated 
on opposite benches, may be said to 
have combined together under the 
leadership of Lord Lansdowne for 
the purpose of resisting the Minis- 
terial Oxford Reform Bill. Lord 
Colchester was heard as the ac- 
cepted organ of a select body of 
Oxford residents, and the matter 
of his speech was deserving of all 
consideration. His rhetorical man- 
ner has not changed since the days 
in which he used to declaim the 
precepts of Eldonian Toryism to 
the assembled undergraduates of 
the Oxford Union. His elocution 
is so defective, his voice so uncer- 
tain, his mode of expression so 
stilted and artificial, that, though 
he may be useful in Council, he 
can never be powerful in debate. 
Lord Morley had the same uni- 
versity prestige as Lord Colchester, 
and in addition to this was, when 
at Balliol, as Lord Boringdon, a 
favourite pupil of Professor Jowett. 
He has been in the House of Lords 
upwards of seven years, but till 
last Session his voice had not been 
heard on any occasion of importance. 
His début will have hardly satisfied 
the expectations of his friends; and 
it is plain from the reception which 
he met, that he must divest himself 
of a certain aggressive doxosophy 
before he can hope to be a power 
among his peers. 

The case is very different with 
certain young noblemen who sit on 
the back benches of the Ministerial 
side of the Honse—the Earl of 
Camperdown and the Earl of 
Aberdeen, who, with Lords 
Donoughmore, Rayleigh, and Wal- 
singham, are quite the most 
promising of the youthful Conser- 
vative peers. In each of these 
there is not merely political talent 
and considerable rhetorical power, 
but pre-eminent common sense. 
They have none of them, as yet, 
delivered any set orations, save, 
indeed, when moving or seconding 
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the Address to the Throne, a duty 
which has devolved upon four out 
of the five. All, however, have had 
the opportunity of speaking briefly 
on matters of social or domestic 
political importance, and have 
favourably impressed competent 
critics, whether amongst their own 
party or their opponents. Lord 
Walsingham, indeed, is less of a 
neophyte than the others, and has 
already taken rank as a practical 
politician of marked ability and 
great practical usefulness. He is, 
moreover, doing much outside the 
House of Lords: and, in the second 
chamber of the legislature, extra- 
parliamentary achievements carry 
more political weight with them 
even than in the Houseof Commons. 
His feats as a slayer of grouse may 
be placed upon one side, but it is 
not unimportant to mention that, 
as a trustee of the British Museum, 
newly appointed to the office by the 
Prime Minister, he is not disposed 
to regard the post as a sinecure; 
and that, as a scientific agricul- 
turist, he is setting a good example 
to the farmers of his county. 
Unquestionably the honours of 
last Session, in the House of Lords, 
belonged, among the junior members 
of that august assemblage, to Lord 
Rosebery, and the only fear is lest 
the amount of praise which has 
been justly given to the young 
nobleman should turn his head, and 
spoil him for future efforts. Enter- 
ing public life with no preliminary 
blare of academic trumpets, but 
with an established reputation for 
sagacity and acumen among those 
who knew him, Lord Rosebery, 
though he had only once or twice 
briefly addressed the House of 
Lords on unimportant topics, had 
delivered more than one good 
speech outside its walls before he 
distinguished himself by his remarks 
on the Imperial Title Bill, a 
year ago. He had displayed the 
happy knack of self-adaptation to 
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circumstances, with equal felicity, 
on occasions grave and gay; when 
in his capacity of President of the 
Social Science Congress, he sur- 
veyed the progress and condition 
of all branches of human know- 
ledge, within the limits of a two 
hours’ prelection ; when as chairman 
at a dinner given to that actor, he 
proposed the health of Mr. Toole ; 
when, while making, with Lord 
Bute, the grand tour of the United 
States, he addressed a copy of 
verses to Sam Ward—the hero of 
Welcker’s and Delmonico’s, the 
king of the lobby at Washington, 
and of bons vivants at New York 
—a poem which adorns to this 
day the album of every American 
lady of fashion. It should be men- 
tioned that on the same day on 
which, last Session, he won his 
laurels in the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Rosebery had already scored 
a double success at Newmarket. 
This accomplished, he took the train 
to London, and in a few hours was 
making the speech of the evening, 
that speech at Westminster in 
which he wittily described the new 
Imperial title as ‘labelled for 
external application only.’ The 
knowledge of the world which Lord 
Rosebery has gathered is not un- 
likely to be highly usefal to him in 
his political career. But the period 
has now arrived when this young, 
clever, and popular nobleman, who 
has given such signal evidence of 
political capacity, may be expected 
to devote more attention to the 
State, and less to the stable. 

Has the ‘rising talent’ of the 
House of Commons anything better 
toshow than the instances which 
have here been mentioned ? During 
the last Session Mr. Cowen, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Burt—all of them 
new men—made their mark. But 
what fresh Parliamentary lights are 
to be found among the many in- 
genuous youths who have entered 
the present House of Commons for 
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the first time ? Can it be said that 
during an entire decade among the 
new members of the House of 
Commons, who are at the present 
moment this side of five and thirty, 
there have been revealed any who 
has unmistakeably about him the 
making of a statesman? The reno- 
vation to which the House of Com- 
mons is at any time liable, may alter 
the character of the prospect, but, 
as matters are, the preponderance 
of political promise is to be found 
in the House of Lords. 

For the purpose of acquiring a 
general view of the House of Lords, 
its chief members, and the manner 
in which business is conducted 
therein, perhaps it will be the best 
plan to ask the reader to accompany 
us thither in imagination, on any 
afternoon during the Session. It is 
essential that the weather should 
be fine, for the Peers’ chamber is 
dependent on the beams of the sun 
for its picturesqueness of effect. 
It is five o’clock, and in ‘ another 
place’—the House of Commons— 
work has been going on for three- 
quarters of an hour. Most ‘of the 
gentlemen strolling through St. 
James’ Park in the direction of 
Palace Yard, or dismounting from 
carriage and steed there or at the 
entrance to St. Stephen’s from the 
side of Poet’s Corner are peers, 
and from the number of them it 
may be inferred that an interesting 
or important debate is expected. 
The House is beginning gradually 
to fill as the visitor takes his seat, 
not behind the bar, nor in front of 
the House—positions the best for 
purposes of hearing, but the worst 
for purposes of vision—but in the 
front row of the Strangers’ Gallery. 
The afternoon sun pours in through 
the painted windows, illuminating 
the gilding of the decorations, and 
bathing in lustre the green carpet, 
with its prince’s feathers of gold, 
and the crimson morocco of the 
benches. If there is something 
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barbaric in the hues and patterns, 
there is some effect of historic 
dignity in the statues of the 
famous founders of noble houses, 
which adorn the niches in the 
wall, and under which are inscribed 
names immortalised in our na- 
tional story. On each side of the 
chamber save the side allotted to 
reporters, is the Peeresses’ Gallery 
—that structure against which Lord 
Redesdale so emphatically protested 
on the ground that it would make 
the House of Lords like a casino. 
If gay dresses can produce this 
result there is certainly some 
danger of Lord Redesdale’s appre- 
hension being fulfilled. Given only 
fine weather and an attractive 
debate, and the Peeresses’ Gallery 
will be a parterre of elaborate and 
multi-coloured toileties, rivalling in 
their resplendent variety the in- 
numerable tints which the decora- 
tive taste of Barry has impressed 
upon the architecture of the fabric. 

It is not only in these respects— 
sumptuous ornamentation, the pre- 
sence of ladies, full in the sight 
of the assembled legislators—that 
the interior of the House of Lords 
presents such a contrast to the 
House of Commons. 

There is an air of agreeable aban- 
don in the mien and behaviour of 
their lordships. The countenances 
of the Members of the House of 
Commons have for the most part 
a look of anxiety or preoccupation. 
They enter their chamber like men 
oppressed with the consciousness 
of responsibility, burdened by a 
despotism of immutable laws and 
rigid etiquette. There is nothing 
of the sort in the House of Lords— 
no painful evidence of the thraldom 
of ceremonial, rules, or customs, or 
of the ruthless sacrifice of pleasure 
to duty. The whole atmosphere 
seems redolent of well-bred non- 
chalance and aristocratic repose. 
For instance, there is, in theory, a 
Speaker of the House of Lords 
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called though he always is the 
Chancellor, just as there is a 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
but the functions of the two are 
separated by a gulf which is con- 
clusive as to the difference of their 
relative positions, and also as to 
the spirit in which the business of 
the two Houses is conducted. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
is something more than primus inter 
pares. For the time being he is 
regarded as of a nature different 
from, and superior to the honour- 
able gentlemen by whom he is sur- 
rounded. Though there is nothing 
which the House of Commons likes 
better than a personal encounter, 
or & vituperative duel between any 
two members, there is nothing 
approaching to disrespect to the 
gentleman who is the first Com- 
moner in England—the custodian 
and embodiment of its privileges— 
that it will tolerate. When Dr. 
Kenealy abused Mr. Disraeli, the 
House of Commons merely laughed. 
When he comported himseif in 
merely a careless manner to Mi. 
Speaker, it showed its disgust and 
indignation in a most unmistakeable 
manner. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons is, in fact, the com- 
missioner-in-chief of the privileges 
and prerogatives of the House of 
Commons—whom the House has 
agreed to make the depositary of its 
ceremonial interests. To the Lord 
Chancellor no such trust has been 
delivered. The Peers are a self- 
governed body, the preservers of 
their own ‘order,’ and the protec- 
tors of their own privileges. Though 
the keeper of the Queen’s consci- 
ence may sit enthroned in majesty 
on the Woolsack, he.is not fenced 
round by any divinity sufficient to 


. deter noble lords from lounging 


indolently, at half length, upon its 
well-padded sides. Save for the 
dignity of his garb, the Chancellor 
might be nothing more than the 
usher of the court. Unlike the 
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Speaker in the House of Commons, 
his lordship does not decide who 
shall have priority. When more 
than one Peer rises, their lordships 
keep order for themselves; the 
Chancellor has not even a casting 
vote when the numbers in a divi- 
sion are equal, and his only strictly 
presidential duty is to put the ques- 
tion, and read the titles of unopposed 
measures. On the other hand, he 
is the direct representative of 
royalty on all occasions when the 
Sovereign communicates with Par- 
liament, and he is the representa- 
tive official mouthpiece of the House 
of Peers when they hold intercourse 
with public bodies or individuals 
outside. 

It is rare to find more than a 
third of the sittings of the House of 
Lords occupied. There is no need 
for members, as in the House of 
Commons, to come down a couple of 
hours before the business of the day 
begins, and bespeak a place for 
themselves by affixing their visiting 
eard. All is calm and comfortable ; 
there is no haste, no rude competi- 
tion, no unceremonious jostling. It 
is five minutes past five, and Lord 
Cairns has taken his seat upon the 
woolsack. The proceedings of their 
lordships begin with what, to the 
spectator from the gallery, is 
merely a dumb show. The Chan- 
cellor rises, repeats a cabalistic 
formula, which is in effect the titles 
of the measures that are not opposed 
—private bills and so forth—and 
after having murmured, in tones 
audible to few but himself, some 
twenty times, that ‘the Con- 
tents have it,’ sits down, and waits 
for his colleagues on the Ministerial 
Bench, or his noble friends on the 
Opposition Bench, to commence. 
Independently of the condition of 
the galleries and the space before 
the throne and in front of the bar, 
behind the iron benches at the 
opposite end of the House, there 
are other signs which will acquaint 
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the visitor whether a keen debate 
or important division is expected. 
If it is he will notice that the Par- 
liamentary clerk, who stands a little 
in front, and to the right of the 
entrance on the left side of the 
throne is particularly busy in writing 
down on a tablet which he carries 
in his hands the name of every peer 
whom he can see. He will also 
notice that a gentleman of pleasant 
appearance and polished address, is 
particularly active in saluting noble 
lords as they come into the chamber, 
or after they have taken their seat. 
Presently the same gentleman hur- 
riedly commits a number of names 
to paper, under the headings C. and 
N. C., not before he has first con- 
ferred with the above-named Par- 
liamentary clerk for the purpose of 
verifying his catalogue, standing a 
little aloof, smoothing with his hand, 
at intervals during the process, his 
flowing beard. At last his task is 
over. He completes his calculation 
with a smile of satisfaction, and 
walks leisurely up to the Govern- 
ment leader in the House of Lords 
to whisper a few words in his 
ear. The Government leader is for 
the time the President of the 
Council, the Duke of Richmond, 
and his friend and colleague is Lord 
Skelmersdale, the most popular, 
cheery, well-favoured and assiduous 
Ministerial ‘whip’ ever known in 
their lordships’ house. 

Meanwhile Ministers are answer- 
ing the few questions to which in 
the House of Lords they are ever 
called upon to respond. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, in tones wherein 
courtesy is indistinguishable from 
sarcasm, is informing the Duke of 
Argyll that the future examination 
of Competition Wallahs is a subject 
that is receiving his closest attention, 
but that at present there is no in- 
tention of substituting Sanskrit for 
Greek, or Physiology for Latin. Lord 
Cadogan has met an interrogatory 
from Lord Cardwell with a non 
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possumus, or Lord Derby, in reply to 
a question from Lord Campbell and 
Stratheden, has declared that certain 
papers relative to some forgotten 
commercial treaty or identic note 
shall be laid upon the table as soon 
as possible. The curious feature in 
the collective life of the House of 
Lords at the present moment is that 
no one seems to care for what his 
neighbour is doing or saying. The 
Chancellor is writing a note on his 
knee. The Primate is talking to 
an Archdeacon whom he has intro- 
duced into the House on the left of 
the Episcopal Bench. The Duke of 
Richmond is strolling into the 
lobby. Lord Granville is chatting to 
the Duke of Somerset, who sits im- 
mediately behind him. But after 
awhile the preliminaries come to an 
end, and then, if there is to be a 
real debate, and not merely a dis- 
cursive conversation, the debate 
begins. 

While it is in progress we will 
abstain from speculating on its cha- 
racter, and will rather occupy our- 
selves with a rapid glance at the 
more prominent of their lordships, 
who happen to be present, and who 
may possibly engage in the discus- 
sion as the evening draws on. 
Seated in the centre of the table 
just before the Woolsack, is Lord 
Redesdale, chairman of committees, 
conspicuous with the invariable 
swallow tail coat and white tie, 
looking neither older nor younger 
than he did a quarter of a century 
ago. He is busily engaged in 
writing letters or in looking over 
official documents. On his left, in 
the place which the late Lord 
Lyttelton invariably occupied, is 
Lord Stanley of Alderley—in ap- 
pearance marvellously like what 
Henry Stanley was, a couple of de- 
cades ago, before the traveller had 
developed into the politician, and 
was in the habit of starting off at an 
hour’s notice for the wilds of Tar- 
tary, with no luggage worth men- 
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tioning but a pipe and some Turkish 
tobacco, prepared to dine with much 
satisfaction off dates and rice, and 
cold water. A good speaker Lord 
Stanley is not, and never was. He 
generally reads his speeches, and 
generally, too, in tones which it 
is extremely difficult to understand. 
But their substance is always ad- 
mirable, and if the topic be dis- 
tinctly related with the East—with 
Turkey, or India, or China and 
Japan, Lord Stanley’s authority 
is weighty. Exactitude, knowledge, 
humour and cleverness—these are 
qualities which he never fails to 
display, but too often at a time, 
and in a manner which causes his 
audience to ignore them, and really 
robs them of their effect. 

Of the front opposition bench the 
first occupant who claims attention 
is Lord Shaftesbury, a speaker— 
and so far as possible we now con- 
fine our remarks to oratorical qua- 
lities—whose sentences, indeed, are 
always well constructed; but whose 
argument is sometimes so loose and 
inconsequent as scarcely to deserve 
the name of argument at all, and 
whose enunciation is frequently so 
careless that he can only be heard 
by those who are sitting imme- 
diately next to him. At times, 
however, Lord Shaftesbury shows 
himself an orator full of fire, elo- 
quence, and conviction. Next to 
Lord Shaftesbury is generally found 
Lord Coleridge, whose rhetoric, 
‘honeyed with the oil of persua- 
sion, what need to describe? 
Beyond sit Lord Cardwell, with 
pensive air and folded arms, seldom 
a speaker, always a close and cri- 
tical listener; Lord Granville, the 
Opposition leader, radiant and po- 
lished to behold, with an air of 
genial langour about him affected 
rather than real, and a strength of 
satire which may well astonish 
those who are accustomed to regard 
him rather as a professor of deport- 
ment than a statesman; eminently 
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uncertain as a speaker, sometimes 
giving the House nothing but weak 
doses of political platitudes; atothers 
earnest, dignified, abounding in sa- 
gacity and wisdom. His near 
neighbour on the same bench, Lord 
Kimberley, is a statesman who is in 
his true element in Parliament—a 
keen politician, a fluent, perhaps 
too fluent, speaker, and abounding 
in cleverness and knowledge. The 
Duke of Argyll will probably be a 
better orator and a more influential 
personage ten years hence than he 
is now. His rhetoric has required 
and is now gradually gaining a 
certain mellowness, which is an 
immense improvement. Earl Grey, 
who sits near the Duke of Argyll, 
his head inclined slightly forward 
so as not to lose a word which is 
said—and whatever the subject of 
discussion his attention is inva- 
riably the same and never flags— 
frequently regards it as a duty to 
play the part of advocatus diaboli to 
any measure which may be before 
the House. But aggressive though 
his criticism may be, it is always to 
the point, and he inherits many of 
the attributes which were con- 
spicuous in his father, the Premier 
ot that administration which passed 
the first Reform Bill. His voice 
is still clear and strong. His com- 
mon sense immediately supplies the 
solvent before which mere plausi- 
bility disappears—a common sense 
that comes not only of experience 
but of vigour, and is full of a force 
which is tempered and not di- 
minished by age. On the bench 
immediately behind that on which 
the Opposition leaders are seated, 
the most conspicuous personage is 
the Duke of Somerset, perhaps on 
the whole the most pungent, witty, 
and incisive speaker of whom the 
House of Lords can boast. His 
style, indeed, is rather that which we 
might expect, but which at present 
we should look for in vain, in the 
House of Commons. No one is 
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more quick to detect imposition, or 
to strip it of its veneer of fine 
phrases and fair promises than this 
free-thinking, hard-hitting peer. 
Unfortunately his Parliamentary 
utterances cannot be heard from 
the strangers’ gallery, and the re- 
porters follow him with difficulty. 
Still they do follow him; and his 
speeches will bear the test of care- 
ful study even in their summarised 
form. The representative character 
of the House of Lords has been al- 
ready dwelt upon in the course of 
this article. There is certainly no 
member of the House of Commons 
who so thoroughly represents the 
educated, popular, destructive, cri- 
tical spirit of the age as his 
Grace of Somerset. Lord Camp- 
bell and Stratheden is the last 
peer on the Liberal side on 
whom it is necessary to say a 
few words. If Lord Campbell 
did himself justice he would long 
ago have made a far greater mark 
in Parliamentary life than he seems 
likely to do. On foreign politics, 
and especially on the politics of 
South Eastern Europe he is more 
thoroughly and accurately informed 
than almost any of the opposition 
peers, unless it be Lord Napier. 
Lord Campbell is, moreover, master 
of a literary style, whose only de- 
fect is occasional obscurity, gene- 
rated by a straining after epigram- 
matic point, and an over-wrought 
refinement of expression. But Lord 
Campbell, notwithstanding the co- 
piousness and exactness of his know- 
ledge, his unrivalled mastery of 
bluebooks and his memory for the 
text of treaties and protocols, is an 
ineffective speaker. He: is listened 
to in spite of himself, because what 
he says is known to be worth hear- 
ing. Happily Lord Campbell is in 
the habit of printing his more im- 
portant speeches, and the world is 
thus supplied with what are really 
valuable manuals of political teach- 
ing. 
02 
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_ With debating power the Con. 
servative benches in the House of 
Lords are, as has been said, 
much more plentifully furnished 
than the Whig or Liberal side. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don, who will now resign his 
leadership only to the newly-elevated 
Prime Minister, has always done 
his work discreetly. He has, in 
fact, done all that was wanted of 
him. He has never failed to make 
a Ministerial statement, however 
complicated the subject, in a clear 
and business like manner. He has 
been uniformly courteous to his 
opponents, and is thorougly trusted 
by his colleagues. Political influ- 
ence, beyond what must attach to 
the possessor of a couple of Duke- 
doms, he has had, an aspires to 
have, none. The great defect in 
Lord Derby, as a speaker, is the 
prominence of Lancashire in his 
accent. It is here alone that he 


reminds one of his father, in whom 
the same peculiarity was apparent, 


especially in moments of political 
passion and excitement. He never 
hesitates, has no varied inflections 
of tone, and consequently never 
soars to the height of the orator. 
He appeals to the reason and judg- 
ment of his hearers, whether in 
Parliament or out of it. Lord 
Carnarvon’s voice is weak, as his 
figure is slight, but he employs it to 
the utmost advantage, and without 
any semblance of painful effort. 
Not a word that he says is ever 
lost; and in the spirit and vigour 
with which his sentences are deli- 
vered, as well as the admirable 
form into which theyare thrown, one 
forgets the physical disadvantages 
of the Colonial Secretary. <A true 
statesman Lord Carnarvon has 
shown himself: had nature been 
more lavish in her vocal gifts, he 
would been a great orator. As it 
is, he has a perfect idea of what 
oratory should be, and does his best 
to reproduce its effects. Between 
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the speaking of Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Salisbury there are cer- 
tain points of resemblance. In 
both there is the same tinge of 
academic culture; the same use of 
telling and incisive phrases; the 
same studied avoidance of the 
conventional andthe commonplace. 
Lord Salisbury’s voice is extremely 
powerful, and the merest stranger 
would not have heard twenty words 
from him before he perceived that 
they were the utterance of a corres- 
pondingly powerful mind. The 
Indian Secretary possesses in a 
greater degree than any of his col- 
leagues, or, indeed, than any of his 
opponents, except Lord Selborne, 
the power of replying to a whole 
series of speeches on their general 
merits, leaving not a point in any 
one of them unnoticed, and on doing 
this without having previously 
taken a single note, or jotted down 
a single fact as an aide mémoire. 
He is, in brief, a master of Par- 
liamentary debate, as he is a 
master also of sarcasm and irony. 
These qualities he displays less 
frequently than formerly, but he 
has not lost the use of them. 
Possibly they are reserved for 
the period when he may again 
be in opposition. At present he 
cultivates something approaching 
even to geniality, though the 
addiction to stinging phrases and 
crushing retorts is manifestly sup- 
pressed with difficulty. It is 
generally said that Lord Salis. 
bury sighs for the atmosphere of 
the House of Commons. It is, 
however, difficult to see how his 
lordship’s ambition could be more 
completely gratified than it now is 
in the House of Lords. A greater 
political power he could not be. 
He is supreme in his own official de- 
partment, and he is a Parliamentary 
force ’s well. A political party, he 
is under no circumstances likely to 
attach to himself; and it would only 
be on the assumption he was desir- 
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ous of so doing that a seat in the 
House of Commons would be a 
distinct advantage. Lord Salisbury 
has therefore probably discovered 
by this time that a high place in 
the peerage, and the supremacy of 
the Indian Office, more than com- 
pensate for the deprivation of the 
chance of ‘ wielding at will that 
fierce democracy.’ 

The Episcopal Bench is, on the 
whole, very ably filled. As an 
orator and debater, the Bishop of 
Peterborough need fear no rival 
among the temporal peers. Dr. 
Magee may lack the bonhomie, the 
cousummate knowledge of the 
world and of kuman nature, the 
light and ready humonr, the adroit 
and mellow wit of Dr. Wilber- 
force. But he never speaks with- 
out making a number of distinct 
points, or without bringing enter- 
tainment as well as conviction. 
The Primate is lucid, impressive, 
dignified, eloquent: epithets each 
of which may be applied to the 
Archbishop of York, whose mien 
and utterance remind one more and 
more of the ‘magnificent man’ as 
portrayed in the fourth book of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. In the case of 
Dr. Wordsworth, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, there is much of rhetorical 
power and earnestness to admire, 
immense learning, and at the 
same time an incredible amount of 
political unwisdom. Dr. Words- 
worth, perhaps, never yet made a 
speech in the House of Lords which 
had not the twofold effect of com- 
manding the respect of his audience 
for its sincerity and erudition, and 
of alienating their feelings from 
the cause which it was his purpose 
to espouse. The Bishop of Man- 
chester is not a good Parliamentary 
speaker, being too didactic and 
hortatory. The Bishops of London 
and Winchester are, after Dr. Ma- 
gee and the two Archbishops, quite 
the best; but the Bishop of Peter- 
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borough is, in his own line, without 
a rival among their lordships. 

Here our brief enumeration of 
some of the more prominent mem- 
bers of their Lordship’s House 
must end. Other names, not less 
worthy of mention, will readily 
occur. Enough has been said to 
show the essentially representative 
character of our Upper Chamber 
as it is now composed, its import- 
ance in the work of national legis- 
lation generally, and the special 
service it is likely to render in the 
debates that may be expected to 
occur this year. It has also been 
seen that while, in respect of 
mature and finished statesmanship, 
the House of Lords is certainly at 
no disadvantage when compared 
with the House of Commons, 
neither is it so as regards political 
promise among its members. The 
influence of an example such as 
that of Lord Rosebery may be of the 
highest utility. That the House of 
Lords is gaining rather than losing 
power in what is certainly a demo- 
cratic age would be a legitimate con- 
clusion from the isolated history of 
the Judicature Act. The tradi- 
tions and the habits of aristocratic 
dependence have passed away ; but 
an aristocratic hereditary legisla- 
ture, which does its work well, 
stands upon unassailable ground. 
The functions of the House of 
Lords are, it may be said, critical 
rather than constructive. This, 
while it gives their lordships less 
opportunity of national display, in- 
creases their capacities for national 
usefulness. In all probability for 
many years to come the House of 
Commons’ legislation will lack just 
those qualities of finish and fulness 
which the revision of the House of 
Lords willensure. It isalso to the 
House of Lords, rather than to the 
House of Commons, that we must 
look to preserve the standard of 
English statesmanship, and English 
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parliamentary speaking. Incom- 
petent speakers there doubtless are 
among the peers, but they seldom 
break silence. As for the regular 
speakers, their utterances are never 
without two merits—lucidity and 
compression. As a corrective to 
the diffuseness and obscurity which 
are the bane of the House of Com- 
mons’ rhetoricians, the speeches in 
the House of Lords would alone be 
of extreme value. To this must 


be added the fact, that they have 
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the very positive recommendation 
of superior knowledge. Sydney 
Smith’s comparison of the Lords 
to Mrs. Partington, in her efforts 
to mop up the Atlantic, has long 
since lost its point. The House of 
Lords has ceased to be a mere 
obstructive in the work of national 
legislation. It is rather now a 
depository of the best traditions of 
English statesmanship, and a model 
of the best sort of modern par- 
liamentary debate. 












RECENTLY published official 

report! on this subject sup- 
plies some information that will 
probably be new to many readers, on 
a feature of Egyptian progress which 
has been almost totally ignored 
in the late discussions on the 
condition and prospects of the 
Khedive’s dominion. The financial 
administration and resources of the 
country have been fully, if not 
always intelligently, ventilated ; 
but hardly an allusion has been 
made to this other element of na- 
tional life on which its civilisation 
and prosperity, less immediately 
perhaps but quite as certainly, de- 
pend, For aught either writers or 
speakers have seemed to know, 
Egypt is now as educationally 
decadent as in the worst days of 
the Mamlouks, or as Turkey itself 
still is. Decadent she certainly is 
as compared with the time when 
Alexandria was the centre of in- 
tellectual life and activity, not 
to the Levant alone but to all 
Europe ; but this Cairene blue-book 
testifies to the existence and suc- 
cessful working of a school system, 
neither the extent nor the results 
of which appear to be generally 
known. A brief sketch of it, in the 
light of these latest figures and of 
some personal investigation on the 
spot, may therefore have interest 
for both the economist and the 
politician. 

The foundations of the present 
system of public instruction in 
Egypt were laid by the Caliphs, 
who first at Alexandria and after- 
wards at Cairo—as in Syria, at 
Baghdad and in Spain—fostered 
learning and the arts with a muni- 
ficence unequalled by either their 
Greek or Roman predecessors, and 
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which stands in still more marked 
historic contrast with the neglect 
of both by their Tartar successors 
of Stamboul. Besides themselves 
founding many great libraries and 
colleges for the higher education, 
they encouraged the endowment 
of secondary and primary schools 
by private liberality, till every town 
and almost every village of the 
country had its medresseh or kouttdb. 
In this way originated the system 
of wakfs (pious foundations) which 
threw the egis of religious pro- 
tection over all property devoted 
to these and other charitable uses, 
and secured it against the spoliation 
from which in after times no mere 
private estate was safe in (either 
Egypt or Turkey. Thus it was 
that while Europe was sunk in the 
intellectual gloom of the Middle 
Ages, Egypt again became the home 
of science and philosophy, which 
flourished there as, after the decline 
of the Baghdad Caliphate, they 
flourished nowhere else but in the 
Moorish colleges of Spain. With 
the fall of the Fatimites, this splen- 
did patronage ceased, and thence on 
through the turbulent Mamlouk 
dynasties that followed, and the 
still more anarchic times which 
succeeded the Turkish conquest, 
Egyptian learning steadily declined 
till the savants who accompanied 
Bonaparte’s expedition found even 
in Cairo hardly a trace of either the 
letters or art’ that were rivalling 
those of Cordova and Seville, when 
Peter preached the first Crusade. 
The wide learning once taught at the 
Azhar had dwindled to lectures on 
the Koran and the traditions of the 
Prophet, the study of the Arabic lan- 
guage, calligraphy, and elementary 
arithmetic, and geography; while 
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most of the colleges attached to the 
other great mosques had sunk 
nearly to a level with the primary 
schools, which in their turn, al- 
though—thanks to their wak/s— 
still numerous, had ceased to teach 
anything beyond the recitation of 
the Koran. The French occupation 
was too short, and its main work 
too purely military, to leave room 
for any attempt at educational re- 
form; the country was indeed ex- 
haustively surveyed, and many ad- 
ministrative improvements were 
begun, but in the matter of public 
instruction Menou left it in 1801 as 
Bonaparte had found it three years 
before. Nearly a quarter of a 
century later, however, the ambition 
and military necessities of Mehemet 
Alisupplied the impulse to a revival, 
which, although discouraged by 
Abbas Pasha and only feebly as- 
sisted by Said, has attained pro- 
portions during the present reign 
that fairly entitle it to be called the 
intellectual renaissance of Egypt. 
The first difficulty encountered 
by Mehemet Ali, in resolving after 
his successful Wahabite campaigns 
to complete the organisation of his 
army on a European basis, was the 
want of officers, both combatant and 
administrative ; and to supply this 
he opened in 1825 a staff school at 
Cairo, under the direction of an 
intelligent young Turk, whom he 
had had specially trained in France 
with a view to this reform. This 
was followed by a medical school 
for the education of army surgeons, 
by special schools for military 
engineering, gunnery, veterinary 
medicine, languages, practical me- 
chanics, and agriculture, the profes- 
sors in which were mostly French- 
men or natives educated in France, 
and the whole of the pupils, as they 
became fit, were drafted into the 
State service. The success of these 
institutions encouraged an exten- 
sion of the experiment, and during 
the next two or three years many 
Government primary schools were 
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opened in Cairo, at Alexandria, and 
in the chief provincial towns, as 
nurseries for the higher seminaries. 
Education on the whole was not 
merely free, but the pupils were 
lodged, clothed, fed, and even paid 
a small monthly wage at the expense 
of the Government. The result 
fully answered the expectations of 
the Pasha. Within little more 
than five years from the opening of 
his first school, a numerous staff of 
sufficiently trained officers enabled 
him to complete his scheme of mili- 
tary reform, and in 1832 he began 
his rebellion against the Porte, with 
perhaps the best organised Eastern 
army that had till then ever taken 
the field. The victories of Horus, 
of Beylan, of Koniah and Nezib, 
again, on a larger scale than in the 
Hedjaz, proved the immense ad- 
vantage of the new over the old 
system of tactics and drill; and 
while the war lasted the schools 
which had contributed so much to 
these results continued to receive 
liberal State support. With the 
reduction of the army, however, 
after the peace of 1840-1, these 
military seminaries lost their raison 
d’étre, and with it practically ceased 
the Viceroy’s interest in educational 
reform. The schools themselves, 
indeed, remained open, but the 
movement languished till, from 
having numbered more than 20,000 
pupils, they reckoned only 11,000 
at his death. Under the re- 
actionary Abbas the whole were 
closed, and for nearly six years 
public instruction in Egypt was 
again reduced to the elementary 
curriculum of the mosque colleges 
and primary schools. Said Pasha, 
more liberal, re-opened several of 
the special seminaries, and munifi- 
cently assisted the foreign schools in 
Cairo and Alexandria, which, as we 
shall see, have rendered admirable 
service to Egyptian education, 
but he lacked the energy to prose- 
cute the reform begun by his father; 
and at his death in 1863 the medi- 
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cal school in Old Cairo was the only 
one of the Government academies 
in at all prosperous operation. Like 
his predecessor, too, he had done 
nothing whatever to improve the 
condition of the old Arab primary 
schools, which remained as_ the 
Mamlouks—it might be said the 
Saracens—had left them. 

In the matter of public instruc- 
tion therefore, as in much else, the 
present Viceroy, on his accession, 
found before him a wide field for 
reforming activity, and he soon dis- 
closed a policy of working it, not 
merely in the interest of the army, 
but of the whole population. The 
military academies were reorganised 
on a basis of much greater efliciency 
than under Mehemet Ali, with the 
result, it may be here mentioned— 
as fuller description of these army 
schools does not properly fall within 
the scope of this paper—that except 
such as were commissioned during 
the preceding reigns, there is not 
now an illiterate officer in the 
Egyptian army, nor is even a cor- 
poral promoted from the ranks 
without a knowledge of at least 
the ‘three Rs.’ <A brief sketch of 
the three systems of scholastic 
machinery now at work in Egypt, 
over and above these military 
academies, will convey some idea of 
what has been done thus far for 
popular education. These are (1) 
the schools established and wholly 
or in part supported by the Govern- 
ment; (2) the old mosque colleges 
and Arab primary schools; and (3) 
the schools belonging to the non- 
Mussulman native communities and 
the various foreign colonies which, 
although not under State control, 
are very liberally assisted by the 
Khedive. 

The first of these groups com- 
prises nine specially ‘Government 
Schools,’ the pupils of which being 
fed, clothed, and lodged by the 
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State, are for the most part, at 
the close of their course, drafted 
into one or other branch of the 
public service; a School for the 
Blind ;? 2 Girls’ Schools, a Normal 
School ; and 23 Municipal Schools, 
which supply a good primary and 
secondary education gratuitously 
to those who cannot afford to pay 
for it, and at a very moderate cost 
to those who can. The 9 special 
schools are—the Polytechnic, the 
Book-keeping and Surveying, the 
Law and Languages, 2 Prepara- 
tory, the Industrial, the Medical 
and Pharmaceutic, the Midwifery, 
and a third Preparatory at Alex- 
andria, the 8 others being all 
at Cairo. Although registered ge- 
parately, the first three of these 
and one of the two Cairene prepara- 
tory schools are located in the same 
building, and are in reality rather 
divisions of one great establishment 
than distinct institutions. In the 
Polytechnic section—the most ad- 
vanced of the whole, but which 
last year reckoned only 33 pupils 
with 13 professors—the course of 
study extends over 6 years, and 
includes the higher mathematics, 
chemistry and physics, geology, 
mechanics, Arabic, English or 
French (at the option of the stu- 
dent), geography, history, and 
drawing. ‘lhe instruction given 
in this school is in all respects 
thorough, and the results, as shown 
at the yearly examinations, do real 
credit to its teaching staff, only one 
of whom, the drawing-master, is 
a European. The Book-keeping 
and Surveying School educates 
another class of employés, who are 
instructed, as its name indicates, 
in account-keeping, land surveying, 
Arabic, French or English, writing, 
and drawing. It last year regis- 
tered only 20 pupils, all resident, 
with the disproportionate staff of 
12 professors, of whom the same 





* Since the official report was published, a second school for the blind has been 


opened and is now in vigorous operation. 
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drawing-master as in the Poly- 
technic was the only Frank. In the 
Law and Languages School the 
course is four years, and comprises 
Mahometan and comparative Eu- 
ropean law—with now especial re- 
ference to the mixed code recently 
framed for the new tribunals— 
history, the Arabic, Turkish, Per- 
sian, French, and Italian languages, 
and Arabic and Roman writing 
taught by 11 professors (the 
director and one other only being 
Europeans) to 35 students, of 
of whom 20 were residents. Most 
of the native judges and subordinate 
officers of the new Courts have been 
educated in this school, which must 
acquire increased importance as a 
nursery for both magistrates and 
pleaders, as the reforms now in 
course of experiment take root and 
prepare the way for a purely na- 
tional judicature. Of more imme- 
diate, both official and popular, 
value, however, is the Medical 
School at Kasr-el-Ain, which, 
founded in 1827 by Mehemet Ali, 
closed by Abbas Pasha in 1849, 
and reopened by Said in 1856, has 
since then, under the teaching of 
such celebrities as Professors Clot 
Bey, Reyer, Lautner, Bilharz, 
Griesinger, and other French and 
German specialists, restored Egyp- 
tian medicine to the rank of a 
science, and replaced the Frankish 
quacks of the last generation by a 
native faculty which has no equal 
in the East. The Mahometan pre- 
judice against dissection has here 
long been got over, and the latest 
results of Western pathology having 
been freely accepted, this college of 
Kasr-el-Ain now yearly turns out 
physicians, surgeons, and apothe- 
caries, many of whom would not 
discredit our best European schools. 
Its curriculum extends over five 
years, the first two of which are 
devoted to further pursuit of the 
general education already begun in 
the lower schools, and the remain- 
ing three to exclusively medical 
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studies. In 1875 its classes— 
taught by 18 native professors, 
mostly educated in Kurope—were 
attended by 195 pupils, of whom 
175 were residents, bound at the 
close of their course to enter the 
army or the civil service, and 20 
independent outsiders who, though 
paying nothing for their instruc- 
tion, are free to follow private 
civilian practice where they will. 
Much as this institution has been 
improved since the days of Me- 
hemet Ali, a relic of his old mili- 
tarism still survives in the manner 
in which its classes are recruited. 
The resident vacancies are annually 
filled by an arbitrary draft of 
youths from the preparatory lycées, 
three-fourths of whom are appor- 
tioned by lot to the medical, and 
the remainder to the pharmaceutical 
section of the school, without re- 
ference to individual taste or apti- 
tude in any way. This method of 
impressment, which is applied also 
more or less to the Polytechnic and 
Surveying Schools, may have been 
necessary forty years ago, when 
Government education meant only 
enforced preparation for the army, 
and was dreaded accordingly; but 
as this is no longer so, and educa- 
tion is now becoming every year 
more popular for its own sake, the 
alumni of these higher academies 
might with advantage be allowed 
to choose their own particular 
careers. A large and excellently 
organised hospital in connection 
with this school furnishes ample 
means of clinical instruction to the 
students, and gratuitous medical 
treatment to all comers, irrespective 
of race, nationality, or religion. 
Attached to it also is the School of 
Midwifery, in which 30 young 
native women, also wholly main- 
tained by the Government, are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
the elements of medical science, 
and obstetrics. After passing 
through a three years’ course of 
instruction, they are certificated 
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and sent into the provinces, where 
the common prejudice of Arabs and 
Copts shuts the door against male 
practitioners of this speciality. 
Next in importance to this flourish- 
ing medical college ranks the In- 
dustrial School at Boulak, the river 
port of Cairo, which though founded 
only in 1867, is already, asan agent 
of technical education, rivalling the 
success of its mature neighbour of 
Kasr-el-Ain. Just as the latter 
fitly adjoins the military and civil 
hospital, so this Boulak school 
forms part of the great establish- 
ment which groups together the 
Government printing-office, the 
cannon-foundry, and the railway 
workshops; and here again the in- 
struction given, during a course of 
at first three, but now of five, 
years is most complete. Besides ma- 
thematics, chemistry, drawing, topo- 
graphy, and English or French, 
the pupils are taught nearly every 
branch of practical mechanics, but 
especially engineering. In 1875 
they numbered 44, all residents, 
with a teaching staff of 6 na- 
tives and 3 Europeans. The 
passed students of this school 
have already largely replaced 
foreigners as engineers and me- 
chanical directors on the various 
public works, and in the Govern- 
ment and Daira factories, in which 
also the working hands are now 
almost entirely natives. Of the 
two Metropolitan Preparatory 
Schools whose pupils, after an ele- 
mentary course of three years, pass 
to one or other of these higher in- 
stitutions, that in the same building 
with the Polytechnic, Surveying, 
and Law Schools, last year regis- 
tered an attendance of 192 pupils, 
of whom 157 were residents, 
with a staff of 34 native and 
4 European masters. The instruc- 
tion here given includes rudi- 
mentary mathematics, geography, 
history, drawing—an accomplish- 
ment, it may be remarked, which 
is taught with great success in all 
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these schools—Arabic and Euro. 
pean writing, and the Arabic, Tur. 
kish, English, French, or German 
languages. The other school of 
this class, also in Cairo—in the 
Old Mamlouk palace that lodged 
Bonaparte’s short-lived Institut 
d’Egypte—was one of the earliest 
scholastic creations of Ismail 
Pasha, having been founded in 1864, 
the year after his accession, and in 
respect of organisation and efficiency 
is surpassed by no other school of 
its kind in Egypt. Its course, 
which also extends over three years, 
is similar to, but a degree more 
elementary than, that of the school 
last noticed, and for the Moslem 
lads of its lower forms includes in- 
struction inthe Koran. Its muster- 
roll last year showed the large at- 
tendance of 539 pupils, only 69 of 
whom were non-resident; of 
its staff of 34 masters but 2 
are Europeans. The third of this 
triad of preparatory schools is at 
Alexandria, and also dates from 
1864. In organisation and course 
of instruction it is a close counter- 
part of the second, with, however, 
only 298 pupils (23 outsiders) and 
a teaching staff of 21, of whom only 
the drawing-master is a European. 
These 9 special schools thus col- 
lectively educate 1,386 pupils, 1,218 
of whom are residents—taught by 
a net staff of 136 masters, allow- 
ance being made for 22 doing 
double duty. For the year, this is 
a diminution of 49 in the number 
of pupils as compared with 1874. 
More interesting, however, than 
the whole of these male seminaries, 
as an evidence of progress and 
of the lead Egypt is taking in 
eastern civilisation, are the two 
Girls’ Schools, which, though not 
yet three years in existence, are 
already admirably educating some 
450 Moslem, Coptic, and other girls 
as, since the Hegira, women in the 
East have never been educated be- 
fore. It is to the third wife of the 
Khedive that the initiative of this 
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great reform is due. Three years 
ago, the only public schools for 
girls in Egypt were that conducted 
with exemplary self-sacrifice by 
Miss Whateley, and another by 
ladies of the American mission. 
But these, although attended by a 
few Moslem children, were but as a 
drop in the ocean for the great mass 
of the Arab population. The 
deeply-rooted popular prejudice 
against female education had, how- 
ever, baffled every attempt of the 
Government to supply this primary 
condition of social reform, till in 
the spring of 1873 the Princess 
Tsheshma Haft Hanum, the third 
wife of his Highness lent the prestige 
of her sex and her position to the 
effort. Under her auspices, and at 
her private cost, an old palace in one 
of the most populous quarters of 
Cairo was purchased, in great part 
rebuilt, and adapted to the necessi- 
ties of school life, with accommoda- 
tion for 200 boarders and 100 out- 
side pupils. Even thus sponsored, 
however, the scheme was so far in 
advance of public opinion that, 
although it appealed to the poorest 
classes, offering free board, lodging, 
clothing, and education to all who 
chose to come, it was with diffi- 
culty the first batch of pupils was 
obtained. But, the spell of preju- 
dice once broken, the school rapidly 
filled with both residents and out- 
siders, and since then the applica- 
tions have been many hundreds in 
excess of the accommodation. The 
pupils ranging from seven to twelve 
years of age, are of all ranks, races, 
and creeds known to Egypt—from 
Pashas’ daughters to slave girls; 
Arabs, Copts, Nubians, Jews, and 
Levantine Christians of every cross 
of blood. The course of instruction, 
which will spread over five years, 
includes reading, writing, arith- 
metic, drawing, geography, Turkish, 
English, or French, music, the 
Koran (for Moslem pupils), plain 
and ornamental needlework, cook- 
ery, laundry and general house- 
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work—all thoroughly taught by 
a staff of 15 masters and mis- 
tresses, 2 of the latter of whom 
and the directress are Europeans. 
Periodical lottery sales are held of 
all needlework beyond the personal 
clothing of the pupils, and the pro- 
ceeds given to a dowry-fund for 
the poorest girls. The great success 
of this first effort to rescue Egypt- 
ian womanhood from the ignorance 
and apathy of harem-life, and so to 
lay the true foundations of a really 
national education, soon led to the 
opening of a second school with a 
less extensive course, mostly with 
a view to domestic service, in 
another part of the capital, where, 
under a staff of 9 teachers, of 
whom the directress and one mis- 
tress are Europeans, 147 pupils (76 
boarders and 71 outsiders) were 
last year maintained and instructed 
at the charge of the Khedive’s first 
wife. Both these institutions, ade- 
quately endowed by their foun- 
dresses, are now under the control 
of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, and rank amongst the most 
flourishing and important of the 
schools of Egypt. A _ third is 
in course of erection, and will be 
at work before the close of the 
present year, and, in compliance 
with numerous petitions, arrange- 
ments are in progress to open 
others in the chief provincial towns. 
In fact, popular prejudice has been 
completely overcome, and if this 
movement in favour of female 
education be continued, as there is 
every reason to hope it will, in 
another generation the most essen- 
tial of Eastern reforms—the social 
emancipation of woman—will in 
Egypt be an accomplished fact. 
The first established School for 
the Blind isalso little more than 
two years old, but it last year 
usefully instructed 88 non-resident 
pupils in arithmetic, Arabic gram- 
mar, and the Koran, for all of which 
an excellent series of raised-letter 
text-books has been prepared and is 
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insuccessfuluse. Similarinstraction 
is given in the other recently opened 
school of this class, in addition to 
which the pupils—many of them 
adults—are also taught mat-mak- 
ing, knitting, wood-turning, chair- 
making and other handicraft suited 
to their condition. 

The Normal School, which is also 
a recent addition to the system, is 
an effort of great importance to raise 
the level of education in the Arab 
primary schools, by training a class 
of masters of much higher qualifi- 
cation than the present illiterate 
jikis and moadibls. With this view, 
instruction was last year given in 
mathematics, geography, history, 
writing, elements of physics, and the 
Koran to 35 non-residents, chiefly 
recruited from amongst the most 
promising gratis pupils of the two 
preparatory schools, who, if quali- 
fied at the end of a two years’ course, 
are appointed to country schools, 
with a fixed salary, and the pro- 
spect of further promotion. In 
connection with this institution, 
there are also classes for actual 
teachers of primary schools who 
desire to improve themselves, and 
so qualify for Government pay and 
employment. These persons re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction and a 
pound a month till they either suc- 
ceed or fail, during the same term, in 
passing the necessary examination. 

Of the 23 municipal Civil Schools 
which complete the roll of the 
purely Government institutions, per- 
haps the most important, though not 
the largest, is that founded three 
years ago by Prince Tewfik Pasha, 
the heir-apparent, on his estate at 
Kobbah, near Cairo, where, in addi- 
tion to a very complete course of se- 
condary instruction, practical farm- 
ingis taught to go pupils, 50 of whom 
are boardersand the remainder gratis 
outsiders. This institution, like 
the two girls’ schools, is wholly sup- 
ported by its founder, and so costs 
the education budget nothing. Be- 
sides it, there are 16 other schools of 
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this class, in or near Cairo, which 
receive no boarders, but, as before 
remarked, provide free instruction 
for those who cannot afford to pay 
for it, and levy only a trifling 
charge from those who can. These 
last year collectively registered 
1,683 pupils. In Upper Egypt, 
3 similar schools have been estab- 
lished in the towns of Benisouef, 
Minieh, and Assiout, which to- 
gether educated 631 pupils ; but of 
these 502 were residents, fed and 
clothed at State cost. A fourth 
is in successful work at Benha, in 
Lower Egypt, 233 all residents, 
and finally two in Alexandria (of 
which one was founded and en- 
dowed by Rattib Pasha) complete 
the tale with respectively 139 and 
129 eaternes. 

Since the publication of the 
report under notice this list of 
Government institutions has been 
increased by the establishment of 
three industrial schools, in which 
the least promising pupils of the 
primary schools are taught trades, 
instead of, as was formerly tke 
custom, being drafted into the 
army. In these the instruction is 
free, and half the proceeds of the 
work done—less a deduction of 5 
per cent. for pocket-money—is 
applied towards forming a fund to 
provide the pupils with free kits of 
tools and other aid, to a start in 
life at the end of their five years’ 
course. 

Next in official order after these 
Government seminaries come the 
mosque colleges and Arab primary 
schools, which are mostly supported 
by their own endowments (wak/s), 
and, with a few exceptions, are 
independent of State control. At 
the head of this second category 
stands the great college of El-Azhar 
(‘ the splendid’), the oldest mosque 
in Cairo proper, and which has long 
been famous as the chief university 
of Islam. In 1875 this great 
centre-of Moslem learning regis- 
tered 11,095 students, attracted 
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from all parts of the East, and re- 
presenting in unequal proportions 
the four rites or sects into which 
Soonee orthodoxy is divided,? lec- 
tured by no fewer than 325 sheikhs 
or professors. Each ‘nation’ has 
its separate riwack, or cloister, with 
its library and staff of teachers 
proportioned to the number of its 
moogawireen. Thechief sheikh, or 
head of the mosque, belongs to the 
Shafee rite, and has at all times 
been an important personage in the 
official hierarchy of Egypt. The 
present occupant of the post is 
Sheikh-ul-Islam for all the dominion 
of the Khedive. As might be ex- 
pected, the instruction here given 
is much less liberal and modern 
than the curriculum of the upper 
Government schools. It is, in fact, 
as before remarked, limited to the 
mental gymnastics of Arabic gram- 
may, logic, rhetoric, Koranic law 
and theology, and to such a smat- 
tering of pre-Copernican astro- 
nomy and mathematics as is requi- 
site for an almanac maker, or the 
timekeeper of a mosque, with a 
view to precision in the hours for 
prayer; for it is still both ‘ science’ 
and doctrine at the Azhar that the 
earth is flat, that the sun moves 
round it, and that the sky consists 
of seven superimposed canopies. 
At the Government schools reason 
and knowledge ridicule this old- 
world dogma, but here in the 
mosque faith clings to it still. 
Before the secularisation of the 
mosque lands by Mehemet Ali, the 
Azhar enjoyed large endowments, 
but these are now reduced to the 
rents of some adjoining honses, 
which merely suffice to furnish 
rations of bread and beans to a 
majority of the students, who, 
however, further receive from the 
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Government distributions of clothes 
and provisions during Ramadan 
andon the occasion of the other great 
religious festivals. The instruction 
is, of course, free, as the professors 
are unpaid, and maintain themselves 
by private tuition, copying the 
Koran, and other clerical work. 
Up till 1872 these sheikhs were, in 
a manner, self-elected ; but in that 
year the Government interposed 
with an order that for the future 
they should be admitted to teach 
only after passing an examination 
in their respective subjects, and 
should be classified in three grades, 
promotion from the lower to the 
higher of which should also depend 
on a similar test of qualification. 
The result has already been a 
marked improvement in the quality 
of the instruction given ; but even 
yet, for all modern and practical 
purposes of education, this great 
college is centuries behind the 
secular State schools. 

The other principal medressehs 
are those attached to the mosque 
of Ahmadi at Tantah, and to 
that of Ibrahim Pasha at Alex- 
andria, the former of which was 
last year attended by 3,827 stu- 
dents, with 36 professors, while the 
latter registered respectively 413 
and 65. The instruction given 
in these seminaries is similar to, 
though more limited than, that 
provided at the Azhar, and, like the 
latter, both are supported mainly 
by their own endowments. 

Comparatively wide, however, as 
are the scope and influence of the 
institutions thus briefly noticed, the 
true measure of instruction among 
the great body of the Fellaheen is 
supplied rather by the kouttdbbs,4 
or Arab primary schools, most of 
which date back from the early 


* The Hanafeites, the Shafeites, the Malekites, and Hambalites, called after the four 
great doctors of Soonee theology. The first of these includes nearly all Turkey and the 
remoter East, the second most of Egypt and Syria, the third North-Western Africa and 
Morocco, and the fourth(which sent only twenty-three pupils last year at the Azhar), the 
Wahabees of Central Arabia and a few fanatical sectaries of Baghdad and Nablous. 

* Properly makatibd in the plural. 
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years of Moslem rule in Egypt, and 
rank, educationally, below the Irish 
‘hedge schools’ of half a century 
ago. As every village possesses one 
or more of these elementary nur- 
series of learning, the total number 
of them throughout the country 
probably exceeds 5,000, the whole 
of which were, up to three years 
ago, entirely free from Government 
control or inspection in any way. 
In 1875, however, a sort of educa- 
tional census was taken, which, 
though confessedly imperfect, regis- 
tered an aggregate of 4,685 kout- 
tibbs, attended by 111,803 pupils 
Of these, Cairo returned 265, with 
8,875 scholars, and Alexandria res- 
pectively 137 and 3,114; the re- 
maining 4,283 and 99,814 being 
scattered throughout the other four- 
teen provinces. About half these 
primary schools have, or originally 
had, small endowments; but be- 
tween these and the others which 
depend wholly on the voluntary 
contributions of the pupils—averag- 
ing a piastre a week each, for those 
who pay anything at all—there is 
little or no difference in either the 
method or quality of the instruction 
given. The chief aim and limit of 
the whole are to teach the reading 
and learning by heart of the Koran, 
supplemented or not by writing, 
and the most elementary arithmetic, 
beyond which modest range the 
scholarship of the jfiqui (teachers, 
plural properly, foqguah) seldom or 
never extends. Many of them, in- 
deed, are not merely illiterate, but 
blind to boot, and depend on their 
great powers of memory and the 
adroitly used help of an arif, or 
monitor, for at all decently acting 
their part. Their emoluments, how- 
ever, are, as a rule, on a par with 
their qualification, averaging com- 
monly not more than an Egyptian 
pound (20s. 6d.) a month.5 

In the case of schools with en- 
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* The maximum salaries of the teachers in the secondary schools under Government 
control are 750 piastres (about 7/. 14s.), and the minimum 200 piastres (2/. 1s.)a month. 
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dowments, this‘ modest wage is 
supplemented during the month of 
Ramadan with gifts of a tarboosh, 
a piece of white cotton for a turban, 
and another of blue stuff for the 
usual long blouse, from the funds of 
the wakf; to which the wealthier 
parents add gratuities of a few 
piastres as soon as their children can 
read or have learned by heart one 
or more of the 114 chapters of the 
Koran. As the office of school- 
master, too, of whatever grade, is 
looked upon as semi-clerical, the 
fiqui further adds to his earnings by 
reciting the sacred book at funerals, 
marriages, and circumcisions, where 
he is always a welcome, and gene- 
rally aremunerated, guest. With- 
in the past couple of years, many 
of these primary schools have been 
induced, by the bribe of State aid, 
to submit themselves to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, to the extent 
of accepting periodical inspection, 
and a higher class of teachers fur- 
nished from the Normal School. 
But the great majority conserva- 
tively resist State interference, and 
remain at the low ebb they sunk to 
after the Turkish conquest. 

Still, rude and limited as is the 
instruction provided by even the 
worst of these kouttébbs, they edu- 
cate the great mass of the Fella- 
heen up toa level which, low though 
it be, is much above that reached 
by the Mussulman peasantry in Tur- 
key proper, amongst whom, ability 
to spell out the Koran and scribble 
the simplest mektoub is a very rare 
accomplishment indeed. Any very 
considerable improvement of these 
primary village schools must, how- 
ever, of necessity be a work of 
years, as their very number and the 
cost of a higher class of teachers 
preclude rapid reform. But the 
policy of Riaz Pasha, the present 
Minister of Public Instruction, is to 
gradually bring the whole under 
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State control, and by a better ad- 
ministration of their endowments 
to increase the pay of the jiqui, and 
so attract higher qualification, with- 
out either unduly swelling the edu- 
cation budget, or sensibly adding 
to ‘local rates.’ Much may, no 
doubt, be done in this way; but even 
Pharaoh can no longer make bricks 
without straw; and progress in 
public instruction, like the extension 
of railways or canals, must be 
regulated, not by what there is 
room for, but by what the country 
can afford. At present, without 
reckoning the military and naval 
academies (which are charged to 
their respective ministries) or the 
liberal donations made by the Khe- 
dive from his privy purse to 
the non-Mussulman and foreign 
schools, and exclusive also of 
the wakfs by which most of the 
mosque colleges and primary village 
schools are wholly or in part sup- 
ported, its education budget costs 
the Egyptian Government above 
60,0001, a year, to which the Khedive 
adds 23,000/. a year, the rent of his 
wady estate; against less than 
50,0001, a year similarly spent by 
the Porte on a population nearly 
seven times as large. True it is 
that much of this amount is ab- 
sorbed by the board and clothing of 
pauper pupils, and so does not 
represent outlay on pure teaching ; 
but without such bribe of free 
living, few or none of those who 
benefit by it could be lured to edu- 
cation at all. 

It remains to notice the native 
non-Mussulman schools and those 
belonging to the foreign colonies 
which form nearly as important an 
element in the educational resources 
of Egypt as either of the groups 
thus briefly sketched. Of the 
former, the Copts have in all 12 
in Cairo, 1 in Old Cairo, 1 in 
Ghizeh, and 2 in Alexandria. Of 
these, the most important is the 
college attached to the Patriarchate, 
which last year registered 379 pupils 
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— 40 boarders and 339 exierns—of 
whom 302 were Copts, 16 Moslems, 
1 a Jew, 8 Armenians, 5 Greeks, 
4 Greek Catholics, 2 Armenian 
Catholics, and 1 a Syrian, to whom 
13 masters taught Arabic, Cop- 
tic, English, French, geography, 
writing, and singing. A theclogi- 
cal school at the same time trained 
12 non-resident candidates for 
the priesthood, teaching them divi- 
nity, Coptic, Arabic, and church 
chanting. A third seminary, the 
college of Hart-Saqqain, was at- 
tended by 74 non-resideuts, of 
whom 71 were Copts, 2 Moslems, 
and 1 an Armenian Catholic, who 
were instructed in Arabic, Coptic, 
English, French, writing, and 
arithmetic. In the same quarter 
is also a girls’ school, in which 45 
pupils, all Copts, weretaught Arabic 
and needlework; and near the 
Esbekieh is another, where 80 girls 
reteived similar instruction. The 
remaining 7 schools in the capital, 
as also those in Old Cairo, Ghizeh, 
and Alexandria, are primary schools 
attended only by Copts, and last 
year mustered altogether 244 pupils, 
who learned Arabic, Coptic, writing, 
and elementary arithmetic. The 
total cost of these Coptic schools 
was last year 201,518 p., towards 
which the Khedive contributed 
109,688 p., being the rent of 1,500 
feddans of land given by his High- 
ness as an endowment; of the re- 
mainder, 20,000 p. was derived from 
house property belonging to the 
schools, and the balance, 71,879 p., 
from the Patriarchate, which con- 
trols the whole. The Catholic 
Copts have besides several primary 
and secondary schools chiefly in 
Upper Egypt, at Assiout, Takhia, 
Akhmin Ghirgeh, Kenneh and Na- 
gadeh, in which last year nearly 
300 children received instruction. 
Besides several primary schools 
in Cairo, and Alexandria, the Jews 
maintain in both cities a large free 
school for children of their own 
community. In the metropolitan 
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seminary 175 boys and the same 
number of girls were last year 
taught Hebrew, Arabic, French, 
Italian, writing, and arithmetic; and 
in that in Alexandria similar in- 
struction was given to 127 boys and 
145 girls, of whom 70 of each sex 
were Egyptians, and the remainder 
Israelites of other nationalities. 
There is also another Jewish 
boys’ school in Alexandria, in which 
a tithe of the 55 pupils are free, 
and the rest charged a small weekly 
fee. But these institutions furnish 
no complete measure of the state of 
education amongst the Jews of 
Egypt, as both boys and girls of this 
community largely frequent the nu- 
merous foreign schools in operation 
throughout the country—to such 
an extent, indeed, that an illiterate 
Jew is a rarity anywhere between 
Alexandria and Assouan. 

The rayah Greeks support twofree 
schools for boys and girls at Cairo, 
in which respectively 140 of the 
former are taught Greek, French, 
Arabic, arithmetic, mathematics, 
geography, and history ; and 1200f 
the latter learn Greek, French, his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, needle 
work, and music. In Alexandria, 
where this community is more nu- 
merous, it similarly educates, in two 
separate schools, 430 boys and 222 
girls, of whom, as in Cairo, a con- 
siderable number belong to other 
rites. Indeed, the liberality with 
which nearly all schools in Egypt 
are thrown open to all comers, with- 
out regard to race, creed, or nation- 
ality, is one of the most gratifying 
features in connection with public 
instruction in this country. 

The Armenians, though availing 
themselves readily of both the 
native and foreign schools, main- 
tain only one free seminary for 
30 boys of their own community 
at Cairo, in which the course of 
instruction is limited to Armenian, 
Arabic, French, and arithmetic. 

The Syrian Maronites have three 
primary schools in Cairo, and the 
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Greek Catholics of the same ‘nation’ 
another in Alexandria; but the 
whole contribute little or nothing 
to the educational progress of the 
country, and call, therefore, for only 
passing mention. 

Between these native, so to speak, 
denominational schools, and the 
large contingent conducted by fo- 
reign missionary and other agency, 
may be ranked the two fine * Free, 
Gratuitous, and Universal Schools,’ 
founded in Alexandria and Cairo 
respectively, in 1868 and 1873, under 
the patronage and with the very 
liberal support of Mehemet Tufik 
Pasha, the heir apparent. As their 
programme states, these institu- 
tions are ‘ exclusively scientific and 
professional, and teach no religious 
dogma whatever, so that men and 
children of all creeds may come and 
learn what is needful for their aims 
in life. Their work belongs to hu- 
manity, and they cannot in any 
case become the instruments of a 
system or creed, since they recog- 
nise only liberty of thought and 
morality dissociated from every pre- 
conceived idea.’ So broad a basis, 
coupled with gratuity of instruc- 
tion, speedily attracted a hetero- 
geneous crowd of pupils to both 
schools; the 486 who were regis- 
tered in Cairo last year included 
262 Egyptians of every native race 
and creed, 15 English, 62 French, 
73 Italians, 26 Greeks, 21 Austrians, 
5 Prussians, 3 Turks, 3 Russians, 
3 Spaniards, and 13 of undeter- 
mined nationality; while the 256 on 
the books of the Alexandria school 
were equally diverse. The course 
of instruction in both institutions is 
nearly identical, including Arabic, 
English, French, Italian, elementary 
mathematics, history, and writing. 
In connection with both are night 
schools for adults, which are also 
largely attended by Arabs, Copts, 
Jews, Levantines, and Europeans 
of almost every nationality—the 
waifs and strays of Babeldom who 
have no time for school work by day, 

P 
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but who take industriously to it six success, both in Alexandria and 
evenings a week under the attrac- Cairo, to which their labours have 
tions here offered. The Khedive is been chiefly confined. Indepen- 
also a generous supporter of these dently of private schools, these 


schools, which depend on voluntary 
contributions for the balance of their 
expenditure. 

The most important foreign day 
school in Egypt is the Italian Col- 
lege at Alexandria, founded during 
the reign of Said Pasha, who aided 
it with a grant of 2,400l., to which 
the present Khedive subsequently 


Catholic missionary seminaries last 
year registered 3,132 pupils, as 
diverse in race, creed, and nation- 
ality as those in attendance at any 
of the-schools already noticed. 

The schools of the American 
Board of Missions rank next in 
importance, and similarly owe their 
success in great measure to the 





added the gift of a large and valuable 
piece of ground, the sale of a part 
of which covered the whole cost of 
erecting the college building. This 
institution ranks as a ‘national 
college,’ and as such receives a sub- 
vention of 1,200/. a year from the 
ItalianGovernment. The course of 
instruction includes Italian, Arabic, 
English (if desired), French, mathe- 
matics, book-keeping, natural philo- 
sophy, history, geography, writing, 
and drawing. A majority of its 
pupils are Jews, and about 20 of 
the remainder Moslems. 

Of the foreign missionary schools 
which play so important a part in 
public instruction in Egypt, the 
oldest are those conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul and the 
Lazarist Fathers, whom Mehemet 
Ali encouraged to establish them- 
selves in Cairo, in 1844, by a grant 
of valuable house property as an 
endowment. The Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine soon followed, 
and during the next ten years the 
success of these pioneers and the 
liberality of the Viceroys attracted 
further reinforcements of Francis- 
cans, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
and other educational propagandists 
of Rome, who, it must be gratefully 
admitted, have contributed much to 
the spread of popular instruction in 
the country. Most of their schools 
are free, and, although the ‘na- 
tional’ religion of the whole is 
Roman Catholic, proselytism is sub- 
ordinated to sound secular teaching ; 
and the result has been a deserved 


liberal protection of the Khedive. 
The first of these was opened in 
Cairo in 1855, in a building granted 
by Said Pasha, and within the next 
ten years others followed at Alex- 
andria, Medinet-el-Fayoum, Assiout, 
Kous, and Mansourah. These have 
since been supplemented by 13 
others in the chief towns and 
villages of Middle and Upper 
Egypt, until last year no fewer than 


28 schools, with’ an aggregate of 


1,244 pupils, were in active opera- 
tion under agents of the Board. 
Their chief centres of work are at 
Cairo, Alexandria, and Assiout. In 
the first of these they have a boys’ 
‘college,’ 2 girls’ and 1 mixed 
school; in the second, 1 boys’ 
and 1 girls’ school; and in the 
third, 1 boys’ and 1 girls’ school, 
a ‘college’ for advanced male 
pupils, a theological seminary for 
native Protestant candidates for 
the ministry, and a training-school 
for female teachers. Nearly the 
whole of these are free, the cost of 
their maintenance being borne by 
the Board, aided by grants from the 
privy purse of the Khedive. Last 
year the site of theold building occu- 
pied by the college at Cairo being 
required for one of the civic improve- 
ments, his Highness gave instead 
of ita valuable plot of ground in 
one of the best parts of the Esbe- 
kieh, with a donation of 7,000/. for 
the erection of a new and improved 
tenement, which will suitably lodge 
not merely the 150 or more pupils, 
but the whole teaching staff of 
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missionaries and their families. Al- 
though ‘these American schools 


throw open their doors to pupils of 
all races and faiths, their chief 
clientéle are Copts, amongst whom 
Messrs. Ewing, Lansing, Harvey, 
Hogg, and the other principal agents 
of the Boston Board have won de- 
servedly great influence. 

Comparable with the best of these 
American seminaries is the ‘ British 
Mission School,’ founded in 1862, 
and since then personally conducted 
in Cairo by Miss Whately, the 
daughter of the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, who has devoted her life 
and fortune to the promotion of in- 
struction amongst the Fellaheen, 
with an energy and liberality which 
have already made her school one 
of the chief educational forces of 
Egypt. In 1875 it gratuitously 
taught Arabic, English, French, 
geography, history, and writing 
(and to the girls needlework) to 
150 male and 158 female pupils, 
chiefly peasants, but also including 
not a few of middle-class and higher 
rank, whom the excellent repute of 
the school attracted to its classes. 
This institution is also much indebt- 
ed to the generosity of the Khedive, 
who made a free grant of its site ; 
but it mainly depends on the private 
fortune of its foundress, and the 
contributions of English travellers 
visiting Cairo. 

A couple of Scottish mission 
schools in Alexandria complete 
the list of the more important of 
these foreign auxiliaries of public 
instruction in Egypt. Last year 
these two institutions, which are 
also free to the poor, were re- 
spectively attended by 95 boys 
and g2 girls, of all races and creeds, 
who, besides needle work for the 
girls, are taught Arabic, English, 
French, Italian, writing, arithmetic, 
and history. 

Such, then, is the educational 
machinery now at work in the 
dominion of the Khedive. The 
official inspection of last year, 
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which was confessedly incomplete 
as regarded the village schools, and 
omitted also many private ones 
conducted by foreigners in the large 
towns, returned a total of 4,817 
schools of all classes, with an ag- 
gregate of 140,977 pupils in regular 
attendance. This showed an in- 
crease of 1,072 schools and 27,722 
pupils on the figures of the preced- 
ing year, but the augmentation is, 
no doubt, to be explained as much 
by the greater completeness of this 
last return as by the actual growth 
in the number of schools during the 
twelvemonth. ‘On the other hand, 
says the report, ‘the inspection of 
more than one province having been 
made either while the harvest was 
being gathered in or at the time of 
high Nile, when nearly the whole 
population was out in the fields or 
on the river banks, the recorded 
figures often imperfectly represent 
the average attendance of the year. 
Such as they are, however, the 
results now submitted prove a rapid 
increase, which shows how fructuous 
and persistent have been the efforts 
made by his Highness for the spread 
of public instruction in the country.’ 
Relatively to Enrope, the educa- 
tional level attained by Egypt is 
not, of course, a high one; but it 
is still respectable. Thus, while 
Prussia and Switzerland register 
15, France 13, England 12, Austria 
9, Ireland 8, Greece 5, Portugal 24, 
and Russia 2 per cent. of their 
populations as receiving primary 
instruction, Egypt shows 2? per 
cent. of her motley millions as 
under regular school teaching of 
some kind, or, in fact, more than 4 
per cent. of her whole male popula- 
tion, seeing how few of her 140,000 
odd pupils as yet belong to the 
other sex. Such figures form a 
potent factor in Egyptian progress, 
and, in view of their steady growth 
from the first year of the present 
reign, are full of hope for the future 
not merely of the country itself, but 
—from its relation as the natural 
P 2 
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watershed, so to speak, of civilisation 
to the whole continent—of Africa at 
large. Nor could the conduct of this 
great humanising work well be in 
better hands than it is at present. 
Riaz Pasha, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, like most of the other 
members of the present Cabinet, 
received an excellent European 
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education, and is in all respects a 
man of wide and liberal culture; 
while his lieutenant, Dor Bey, a 
Swiss gentleman of long educa- 
tional training and experience, is, 
perhaps, the ablest European spe- 
cialist now in the service of the 
Khedive.® 
J. C. McCoan. 


® Since this paper was in type, Mr. Rogers, formerly H.M. consul at Cairo, and 
lately the Egyptian Government agent in London, has (on the abolifion of the agency) 
been reappointed administrative Director of Public Instruction, a post which he held 
with much usefulness for a short time before his nomination to London. 





CARNOT’S PLAN FOR INVADING ENGLAND. 


HE apprehensions of a Frenchde- 
scent upon England, entertained 


by our forefathers during the wars of 


the Great Revolution, are still tra- 
ditionally remembered. The ‘in- 
vasion panics’ with which John 
Bull was at times overtaken were 
recounted some years ago (in the 
Cornhill Magazine, No. iL, 1860) 
by the able pen of the late = 
Higgins (‘Jacob Omnium’); to- 
gether with the two tangible em- 
bodiments of Gallic designs against 
British soil—the expedition of 
Hoche, which stress of weather 
drove back, and the actual landing 
of Humbert in Ireland (1798). In 


the recently published Mémoires du 
Maréchal de Grouchy (Paris, 1873-5), 
by his grandson, the Marquis de 
Grouchy, have been included in- 


edited documents which reveal a 
curious project of the renowned 
Carnot—the organiser of victory— 
with a view to annoy, if not annihi- 
late, perfidious Albion. 

Evidence has long existed tend- 
ing to show that the traditional 
popular impression regarding Car- 
not as a man of ‘antique virtue,’ 
and a War Minister who invariably 
‘organised victory,”! is, if not ex- 
actly amyth,aconsiderable exaggera- 
tion of his realmerits. Butfew proba- 
bly would have looked to find him 
seriously entertaining and elaborat- 
ing the grotesque scheme, combin- 
ing elements at once of the ludicrous 
and the atrocious, which is disclosed 
by the documents included in the 
work of the Marquis de Grouchy. 

The inception of the project does 
not apparently rest with Carnot, 


but with a certain General Labar- 
roli¢re, who, in 1796, when Carnot 
was a member of the Directory, sub- 
mitted his idea in a short note to 
the War Department. ‘ Combien,’ 
remarks this personage, with possibly 
a twinge of conscience, ‘combien le 
projet a d’avantages, malgré son 
immoralité.’ Carnot, struck with its 
advantages and undeterred by its 
immorality (which, perhaps, he 
would have palliated by referring 
to the English Quiberon expedition), 
straightway drew up the paper 
with which the Marquis de Grouchy 
kas made us acquainted. 

The following are the chief heads. 
of this notable Memorandum for the 
Organisation of a Partisan War in 
England (Instruction pour Etablisse- 
ment d’une Chowannerie en Angle- 
terre): 


The direct object of this plan is not to 
set in motion a revolution in England, al- 
though it is possible that a rev olution may 
break out through circumstances which its 
execution may originate: 

But at present the objects of this plan 
are, to disquiet the Government of Eng- 
land; to mete out to it all the evil which. 
the Chouannerie, organised and supported 
by the English Government, has inflicted 
upon us; in this way forcing it to desire 
the cessation of a war which, with this 
lighted brand cast upon a portion of Eng- 
lish territory, would become fatal to a large 
number of its inhabitants. 

The men to be employed in this expedi- 
tion should be, as much as possible, young, 
robust, and daring; men accustomed to 
dangers, and prone to grasp at booty. 

Following the example of the bucca- 
neers in the West Indies, they should know 
how to carry death and despair into the 
ranks of their enemies ; so that the reports 
of their strength and their boldness should 





1 The well-timed exclamation—‘ Décréterez-vous done d’accusation l'homme qui & 
organisé la victoire ?’—uttered by Bourdon de l’Oise, alone saved Carnot, in May 1795, 
from being put on his trial for his conduct as a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety and his connection generally with the Terrorists. 
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suffice to terrify and put to flight all who 
might propose to obstruct their march. 

Intrepidity, audacity, contempt of death, 
should above all things be found in the 
chiefs of the expedition. With forces or- 
ganised as proposed, the example and the 
personal influence of those who lead them 
count for everything ; they should exercise, 
so to say, despotic power over their men. 

A portion of the troops can be made up 
of convicts and galley slaves—such of them 
as may be found to possess the physical 
and moral qualities requisite in the men of 
this expedition, 

These persons to be assured the posses- 
sion of the plunder they may gather; to 
be promised the tranquil enjoyment of their 
gains in some one of our colonies—for 
example, Cayenne, or the late Spanish por- 
tion of Santo Domingo. A fo-tune easily 
acquired, and the unmolested enjoyment of 
it in the future, should be held out to 
them. 

Further than this, these convicts should 
be led to expect the full remission of their 
penalties in recompense of the services 
they are to render to their country.” 

The first nucleus of the proposed forces, 
to the number of, say, two thousand men, 
should be organised in companies of about 
fifty men each, having their officers, subor- 
dinate to a supreme chief charged with the 
general direction of operations. 

This chief should be invested with large 
authority. . He should be empowered to 
constitute military committees of three 
members, charged with the judgment of 
breaches of discipline. Cowardice should 
be regarded as an unpardonable crime, 
which it should be the duty of everyone to 
denounce. Those guilty of it should be at 
once brought before the committees. 

It must not be forgotten that an expedi- 
tion composed at first of so small a force 
can only achieve success by bold and extra- 
ordinary measures. The chiefs must study 
to inflame and keep alive in their com- 
panies that enthusiasm which multiplies 
their strength a hundred-fold, and which 
can surmount all resistance. Let them 
persuade their men that they are invincible, 
and they will be so. 


The ‘ Instruction ’ here comprises 
some details as to arms and accoutre- 
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ments, among which was to be in- 
cluded a small supply of sabres and 
spurs for the cavalry, ‘the formation 
of which should commence as soon 
as the first capture of horses is 
effected.’ 


Provisions (the ‘Instruction’ conti- 
nues) should be carried in abundance, so 
that subsistence be assured fora consider- 
able time. Brandy and tobacco will form 
an important part of the supplies. Nothing 
must be neglected to prevent ennué and 
melancholy attacking the soldier. The 
Frenchman is sure to conquer when he 
marches singing to the fight. 

It would be well for measures to be 
taken to ensure the simultaneous arrival of 
all the expeditionary forces on the points 
of the coast determined upon for debarka- 
tion. 

Two important considerations, however, 
appear to discountenance the starting of 
the whole force from the same port : 

1. So considerable an embarkation might 
rouse the suspicions of the English, and 
cause them to be on the alert to intercept 
such a flotilla; also to station along their 
coasts forces which might contest our land- 
ing, or render it more difficult. 

2. Desirable as it is that debarkation be. 
effected at one and the same time, it is not 
less so that it be made on different points of 
the coast, both because the larger the extent 
of territory over which our troops spread 
terror and desolation the greater will seem 
our strength in the enemy’s eyes, and also 
because, by this mode of procedure, the 
means of subsistence will be obtained with 
greater facility. 

It will be well, therefore, for the embarka- 
tions to take place at several ports ; and it 
should be announced that the destination 
of the forces is for our islands [in the 
West Indies]. 

On landing, the chiefs will seize those 
positions which, from their study of the 
map, they will have perceived to be the 
most advantageous. They will also agree 
on modes of communication with each other, 
and fix rallying-points in the interior 
whereat to reunite in case of need, or to 
which they may despatch for each other re- 
inforcements and munitions, 


2 «Each individual who passes over to play the Chouan in England should set out with 
the design to get together or steal one hundred thousand francs (avec le projet d’y amasser 
oud’y voler cent mille francs), so as to have the prospect of finishing his career in ease 
and tranquillity. Let all the convicts to be thrown upon the island be assured that, at the 
end of a certain time, to be fixed by Government, they will receive besides the gains 
they may have amassed a formal pardon from the Government.’—Letter of General 


Labarroliére, 
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They will announce themselves and their 
soldiers as the ‘avengers of liberty and 
enemies of tyrants.’ They will give to 
their soldiers, and will themselves assume, 
as occasion may suggest, those military 
sobriquets which are sometimes effective in 
augmenting the confidence and audacity of 
their recipients and the terror of those 
whom they attack. This moral stimulus 
has often exercised an influence. 

If the force, on its arrival, were to attack 
the property of all classes, every inhabit- 
ant of the land would become its enemy, 
and it would very probably be overpowered 
by numbers. 

What must be done, therefore, is to 
solemnly proclaim la guerre aux chateaux 
et la paix aux chaumiéres; and the conduct 
of the troops, especially in the commence- 
ment,‘ must conform to this declaration. 
The chiefs must exercise constant vigilance 
on this point. 

As the troops advance into the interior 
they will open all the gaols, and enlist and 
incorporate the prisoners. 

They will rouse up all the working-men, 
the indigent, and the discontented, giving 
them supplies and arms, and holding out 
to them the prospect of plunder. 

All vehicles must be broken up. 

The first efforts of the expedition must 
be to procure horses, and to organise a 
body of cavalry ; this arm will have to be 
employed with the greatest discretion, until 
its strength shall have become consider- 
able. 

The war, to fulfil its object, must be 
carried on in the same way as that waged 
against us by the Chouans in the interior of 
the Republic. 

Regular engagements must be avoided, 
save when superiority in numbers renders 
success certain.® 

Attacks must be made on as many 
places as possible, and over a large extent 
of territory, to give the enemy an im- 
posing idea of our force. The enemy 
must be harassed, !ed over a great extent 
of ground in one day, and thus impressed 
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with the opinion of cur skilJ and of the 
difficulty of overcoming us. We must 
attack when it is known that the enemy is 
weak; escape from him, and disappear, 
when his numbers are superior. In attack- 
ing, the enemy must be approached under 
cover of the hedges and ditches, making 
all possible use of the occurrence of fog 
and rain. When beaten, he must be pur- 
sued @ outrance,and no quarter given to 
prisoners. Ways of retreat must be care- 
fully noted; this should be easy in a coun- 
try with its communications cut. The 
bridges must be broken down, and the 
roads blocked up, whenever circumstances 
render these measures expedient. The 
mail coaches and all Government convey- 
ances to be stopped and plundered. This 
will oblige the Government to employ a 
large number of its forces simply on escort 
duty. Everything belonging to the 
Marine, or which might be of use to that 
department, to be burnt. Any Government 
moneys found in country places to be seized. 
Any communes which may attempt resist 
ance to be summoned to lay down their 
arms. Military executions to be made, and 
contributions levied among such as 
actually oppose us. Relations to be kept 
up with the towns by means of such of our 
soldiers as know the language. Spies to 
be sent out in the radius of our base of 
operations; these to be paid either out of 
the Government moneys which may be 
seized, or by the contributions levied on 
the rebellious communes, and especially on 
the large landowners. 

Such are the rules, the observation of 
which appears more especially necessary to 
fulfil the ends of the projected expedition. 


The reader may probably be 
curious to know ‘ whether any effort 
was made by the Directory to set 
this extraordinary plan for the in- 
vasion of England in activity ? ’ 

We think we may answer, There 
was. Early in 1797 a diminutive 


* The well-known war-cry of the early days of the Revolution, originated by Cham- 


fort. 


‘ «The commander should be instructed,’ says the note of General Labarroliére, in 
blunt terms, ‘parler beaucoup de liberté, mais n'avoir positivement que le projet de 


détruire, et non d édifier, 


+ «The troops must give battle as seldom as possible,’ says the note of General Labar- 
rolitre; ‘ only when they are absolutely forced to it, or when they are six to one.’ 

* «Sion pouvait espérer qu'une troupe, débarquée en Angleterre, d’une force quel- 
conque, pit forcer les Anglais 4 donner des escortes 4 toutes leurs voitures publiques, on 
aurait, ce me semble, obtenu de grands avantages, puisque dans l’armée de |’Ouest il y a 
plus de 60,000 hommes uniquement employés en escortes, et que, malgré ce nombre 
immense de troupes, le Gouvernement éprouve chaque jour des pertes..—Note of General 


Labarroliére. 
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expedition sailed from Brest, the 
career of which, brief and petty as 
it was, seems to point it out as de- 
spatched—possibly as a mere pilot 
balloon—in accordance with this 
* Instruction’ of the Director Carnot 
now brought to light. 

Very few Englishmen probably 
are aware that, within the memory 
of living men, the foot of the in- 
vader has in reality been planted 
on our island; that a French force, 
successful in crossing our ‘silver 
streak of sea,’ did actually effect a 
landing on the soil of Albion. The 
story of this invasion is of but 
Liliputian historical import, though 
it is amusing enough. 

On the 20th of February, 1797— 
a fine frosty morning—four vessels 
which, despite their showing British 
colours, presented several suspicious 
characteristics, were seen off the 
Pembrokeshire coast, nearing the 
small town and harbour of Fish- 
guard. They were indeed French, 
and from them during the latter 
part of the day disembarked a force 
numbering somewhat over a thou- 
sand men, bringing with them 
‘several casks of ammunition ’ and 
one cask of brandy, and proceeded 
to encamp ona rocky height near 
Fishguard. ‘ Their casks,’ says 
Fenton, the historian of Pembroke- 
shire, who has chronicled in John- 
sonian periods the event of which 
he was partly an eye witness, ‘ they 
rolled up an almost precipitous steep, 
grown glassy by the dryness of the 
weather—a task apparently so Her- 
culean as almost to exceed credi- 
bility.’ 

The worthy Welsh folk of Fish- 
gaard, though much alarmed, did 
not lose their presence of mind in so 
startling a crisis, and messengers 
promptly went off in all directions 
to rouse the surrounding country. 
During the night riders in hot 
haste dashed into Newport, Cardi- 
gan, Newcustle Emlyn, Tenby, 


Haverford-West, and other towns 
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still farther away, so that a respect- 
able force of yeomanry, &c., drew 
together by the next morning. Our 
brave fellow-subjects of Wales did 
not falter. As the sudden news that 
‘the French have landed at Fish- 
guard’ broke uponthem, ‘Whatshall 
we do ?’ was in general, we are told, 
the first exclamation. But it was 
promptly followed by the cry ‘ Go 
and meet them!’ and go they did. 

Meanwhile during the morning 
hours of the 21st the French were 
nct idle. Whether or not we as- 
sume that this expedition was in- 
deed an instalment of the execution 
of Carnot’s plan, it is certain that, 
as far as in them lay, the invaders 
were, to the letter, acting up to the 
precepts of his ‘ Instruction.’ 
Parties of them were about en- 
deavouring to ‘spread terror’ in all 
directions, and certainly with suffi- 
cient desire to ‘gain booty.’ The 
booty they acquired was, it ds true, 
chiefly of a homely character ; for, 
‘finding the farms without anyone 
to take care of them,’ they provided 
themselves with all the butter, eggs, 
fowls, geese, &c., they could lay 
hands on, which, returning to camp, 
‘they ravenously devoured.’ ‘ The 
geese,’ says Fenton, ‘ they literally 
boiled in butter.’ 

In their eagerness to guard them- 
selves against the ennui and melan- 
choly so harmful to the French 
soldier, many of them now proceeded 
to vigorously attack their own cask 
of brandy, with such results that 
‘their general, to prevent further 
mischief, caused the remainder to 
be poured ont on the ground.’ It 
happened, however, that in many of 
the farm-honses and cottages about 
Fishguard there were casks of wine, 
which had been recovered from a 
vessel wrecked on the coast only a 
few days before, and these were dis- 
covered by the thirsty invaders. The 
unlucky French general, whose 
ships meanwhile had weighed 
anchor and quietly departed, soon 
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found the greater part of his forces 
in a condition that, as Fenton puts 
it, ‘raised the men above the con- 
trol of discipline and sunk many of 
their officers below the power of 
command.’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
details of this ridiculous landing ; 
but we have further to say that blood 
was actually shed, and lives lost, in 
this one day’s war in Pembroke. 
shire. A cottager, surprising a 
Frenchman in the act of consuming 
‘some of his bread, cheese, and ale,’ 
ran the‘ Mounseer’ through with a 
pitchfork. Two other valiant Welsh- 
men made a furious onslaught on 
the advanced post of the enemy. 
The Cambrian heroes were both 
killed, but not until ‘they had suc- 
ceeded in killing one Frenchman and 
wounding another. 

Other encounters, too, are said to 
have taken place. 
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Before the day was over, to the 
credit of Welsh promptness, suffi- 
cient local forees—the Castlemartin 
Yeomanry Cavalry, two companies 
of fencible infantry, the Cardigan 
Militia, and some seamen with artil- 
lery—had arrived, under the com- 
mand of Lord Cawdor, to confront 
and overawe the invaders. On the 
next morning, after a vain applica- 
tion for favourable terms, the French 
commander made an unconditional 
surrender ; and to this day the Go- 
vernment inspector annually com- 
pliments the yeomanry of Castle- 
martin on being the only corps of 
that respectable force which has 
actually faced the enemy in the 
field. 

So ended what was, we may sup- 
pose, the solitary attempt made to 
put into execution Carnot’s grand 
plan ‘ pour une Chouannerie en An- 
gleterre.’ 





THE TECHNICAL TRADE SCHOOLS OF NORTH GERMANY. 


By Henry Sotty, 


Privcrpat or ‘THe Artisans’ Institute, Castite Street, St. Martin’s Lane. 


ah Blackwall on July 29 

by the large and well-appointed 
North German Lloyd’s steamer 
Strauss, we reached Bremerhaven 
early on the 31st, where, no dyna- 
mite explosion being prepared, we 
enjoyed a survey of the new port of 
the old world-famous Hanseatic 
town of Bremen (about fifty miles 
higher up the Weser), which owes 
its existence to the spirited and 
sagacious action of a late member 
of the Bremen Senate. This enter- 


prising gentleman, in a high-handed, 
autocratic sort of way, without di- 
vulging his plans even to his bro- 
ther senators, lest the chance should 
be lost, concluded a bargain with 


Hannover,! in their name, for a cer- 


tain number of acres, on which 
Bremerhaven now stands, in ex- 
change for payment of an old debt 
due from that kingdom to the then 
independent republic. The event 
has fully justified the proceeding, 
and the thriving port on the Weser 
may some day rival Hamburg in 
the extent of its commerce. 

From Bremerhaven we proceeded 
in the afternoon by steamboat up 
the Weser to a pleasant country 
house, the residence of an old friend, 
on the banks of that river between 
Vegesack and Bremen, embosomed 
in trees, and which afforded a de- 
lightful shelter from the oppressive 
heat of August. 

The land throughout the territory 
of Bremenand Oldenbourg is farmed 
chiefly in small holdings, each owned 
by the peasant cultivator, who gene- 
rally resides in a neat and commo- 


dious cottage two or three times 
the size of our English cottages, 
but the upper part of which is used 
as a loft for farm produce, while 
the back part is appropriated to 
his live stock, if the proprietor has 
any. The different properties are 
seldom separated by any fences or 
hedges, but present much the ap- 
pearance of a large allotment 
ground in England. So far as I 
could understand, the cultivators 
purchase their small estates by 
the help of loans; and exac tly 
the opposite process has been going 
on in that country to what has 
been carried forward in England 
for the last hundred years, by the 
larger properties being gradually 
broken up into small holdings. 

The North German people struck 
me as remarkably clean in all re- 
spects save one, and that is in the 
matter of drainage, and in sewage 
arrangements generally, which are 
marvellously neglected. 

Being specially desirous of under- 
standing as much as I could of the 
educational appliances of some of 
the large towns, particularly those 
for technical education and art 
workmanship, I visited (under the 
kind escort of Herr Luce, one of the 
commercial fraternity of Bremen) 
several schools both in large villages 
and Bremen. The whole system is 
unquestionably magnificent, and is 
carried out with that unvarying 
fidelity and precision which charac- 
terise the German people in most 
matters of national duty and con- 
cern. For the information, then, 


* The incorrect English spelling of this name appears to have originated in the 
time of ‘ the Georges,’ “from the practice of abbreviating the spelling by writing one ” 
and putting a dash over it, signifying that another m was omitted. The dash was 


dropped, and the » not replaced, 
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of those who have no acquaintance 
with it, and without pretending to 
give any large amount of details, 
I may say that the primary schools 
(or Vorschulen), the commercial (or 
Realschulen), and the Gymnasium 
(which is something between the 
Edinburgh ‘High School’ and 
University College, London) supply 
all the educational wants of a gene- 
ral character by an exhaustive pro- 
gramme for the youth of Germany. 
Every child is obliged to attend at 
least the primary schools or to 
receive adequate instruction else- 
where; while an immense stimulus 
is given to attendance on the higher 
schools by the fact both that no 
Government, railway, or similar 
appointments can be obtained with- 
out having passed certain examina- 
tions, and that such examinations 
also enable young men to obtain a 
one-year instead of a three-year 
term of that military service from 
which no youth of any rank, calling, 
or profession can obtain entire 
exemption. The Gymnasium and 
secondary schools in Bremen occupy 
avery large and well-proportioned 
building, admirably furnished and 
fitted up for its purposes. The fees 
of the pupils and students pay 
about half the expenses of the es- 
tablishment, the remainder being 
provided by the State. There are 
two Realschulen in Bremen, and I 
took the opportunity of going over 
and examining the arrangements of 
one of them (training about 250 
pupils), which seemed as thorough 
and as complete as possible—the 
main distinction between these and 
the Gymnasium being that the 
classics are not tanght in the former, 
nor the higher branches of science 
generally. In one class-room I 
heard the teacher giving a lesson 
m natural philosophy, illustrating 
the laws of capillary attraction and 
cognate phenomena, with plenty of 
apparatus and experiment, to about 
eighteen intelligent lads. About the 
same number in another room I 
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found receiving a lesson in English 
history during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in all these classes a great 
deal appears to be done by means of 
question and answer. 

Another and larger class were en- 
gaged in gymnastic exercises, where- 
in they displayed considerable acti- 
vity; but neither there nor any- 
where else in Germany do we often 
find German boys engaged in any- 
thing like our English outdoor 
games. During the three-quarters 
of an hour allotted as a ‘ recess’ in 
the course of the morning’s school 
time, the boys were only engaged in 
sauntering about in the courtyard, 
employed for the most part in con- 
versation. Nevertheless it must be 
observed that their manner was 
anything but listless, and their 
countenances generally showed ani- 
mation and cheerfulness. 

Corporal punishment of any kind, 
as far as I could learn, is compara- 
tively very rare in German schools. 


I now proceed to give a very brief 
and imperfect sketch of the Gewerb- 
schulen (or technical trade schools) 
at Bremen, in which I was particu- 
larly interested ; for these schools in 
various parts of Germany are doing, 
on a fine scale and with large sup- 
port from the Government, what we 
are doing in a very humble way, and 
by means of private liberality, at 
the ‘ Artisans’ Institute’ which we 
have established in London. The 
German Gewerbschulen are intended 
both for apprentices and journey- 
men, chiefly in the following trades: 
carpenters and joiners, cabinet- 
makers, machinists or engine-fitters, 
pattern-makers, cutlers and hard- 
ware manufacturers, modellers and 
plasterers, tailors, shoemakers, &c. 
Persons, also, whoaspire to be master 
builders come to these schools, but 
regular architects would be trained 
at the Polytechnic or the Gymnasium 
school. The instruction given at the 
Bremen school (for which alargeand 
remarkably handsome building has 
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been erected) is much the same as 
that communicated by our Science 
and Art teachers under the South 
Kensington Department; but at 
the ‘technical trade schools’ in 
Hamburg, Holz-Minden, Einbeck, 
Hannover, Niirnberg, d&c., there 
are, in addition, workshops where 
precisely that practical teaching is 
given by skilled workmen which is 
being given at our little London 
pioneer establishment to artisans, 
for the first time, I believe, in this 
country.” The director (Gewerb- 
Consulent) of the Bremen school 
told me that he would much like to 
have such workshops connected 
with his school, taught by practical 
skilled workmen, that his students 
might learn how to apply the scien- 
tific and artistic knowledge which 
they were gaining there to the actual 
material in which they would have 
to work when engaged in their re- 
spective trades, whether wood, iron, 
stone, plaster, clay, &c. He hopes 
by-and-by to have them. In Hol- 
land also, 1 may mention, the need 
of these workshops, with skilled 
workmen for teachers, as a most 
important addendum to all schools 
for the instruction of artisans, is 
being fully recognised; and in its 
Ambaciht or technical trade schools 
the practical teaching of the work- 
shop has for some time been part 
of the established system. At 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam these 
Ambacht schools, I am told, are 
particularly admirable; but I am 
not aware of any other similar 
schools existing at present in that 
country. I was informed, however, 
that to those schools only appren- 
tices were admitted. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the Government 
of this country, before very long, 
may see the propriety of so far ex- 
tending the powers and scope of 


the ‘Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington,’ as to permit of 
their giving the same payments to 
skilled workmen of approved com- 
petency,in the capacity of teachers, 
as they now give to certified teach- 
ers under their existing- regulations. 
So long as such teachers can pass 
an examination proving their fit- 
ness to impart the practical and 
scientific kind of instruction re- 
quired, surely their inability to 
come up to a quite different and 
higher standard onght not to bea 
barrier in the way of their receiving 
the Government grant as ‘ payment 
for results.’ To enable the Depart- 
ment, however, to make such pay- 
ments, I presume that Parliament 
would have to authorise the Depart- 
ment to make a minute sanctioning 
them. What is right and necessary 
for improving and completing tie 
technical education of Continental 
workmen cannot be altogether un- 
necessary or wrong for British 
workmen, who, on the whole, have 
fewer opportunities for art culture 
and technical improvement gene- 
rally. 

There cannot be a doubt that 
these workshops are as necessary 
for completing the technical and 
scientific training of artisans as the 
laboratory for chemical and mining 
students, or the dissecting-room and 
the hospital for medical pupils. 

The Gewerbschulen are intended 
to improve the taste of handicrafts- 
men, and to enable them to design 
new patterns, &c.; at the same 
time they are used by employers 
(called Meister, or masters, their 
journeymen being called Gesel- 
len), who consult the ‘ Director’ 
at the head of the school when- 
ever they require information about 
new inventions, patterns, &c. ; while 
the Gesell who wishes to become 





? Excellent workshops, well fitted up in all respects, with competent practical teachers, 
under Mr. D. Walker, have been opened for some years at King’s College, London, in 
connection with their science classes ; but the price of admission puts them far beyond 
the reach of ordinary workmen, and, as might be expected, their usefulness is restricted 


to a wealthier class. 
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a master, working on his own ac- 
count, must regularly attend the 
classes of the school. To enter it 
he must perfectly understand draw- 
ing, and must have full knowledge 
of certain sciences, such as geo- 
metry, &c.; and, as a matter of 
course, must have passed his three 
or four years’ apprenticeship with a 
master, in whose house he has had 
board and lodging. In the Gewerb- 
haus mentioned above, and under 
different teachers, quite separate 
from the Gewerbschule, are several 
classes in which geometry is tanght, 
and the elementary principles of 
drawing, these latter being attended 
by boys of from twelve to sixteen 
years on Wednesday and Satur. 
day afternoons, by apprentices at 
night, also on Sunday afternoons. 
‘To understand all this,’ said 
Herr Luce in describing the Ger- 
man system, ‘you must bear in 
mind that all German children are 
compelled to attend school from six 
years till fourteen; those that are 
too poor to pay the school fees can 
be sent to the free schocls, where no 
payment is required ; but all schools 
are under the control of the State, 
and all teachers have to pass their 
examinations before Education 
Commissioners. At these they 
learn thoroughly reading, writing, 
arithmetic, religion, general history, 
singing, geography, and receive 
instruction in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, geometry, and draw- 
ing; thus they are prepared, when 

















































































































































n § they become apprentices, to under- 
i¢ @ stand the higher grades. I think, 
rs § therefore,’ he added, ‘that our 





young men have a great advantage 
in their general knowledge, and our 
teachers find a better foundation 









n- § to build upon than you bave in 
ut § England.’ Perfectly true, my 
ile § friend—the more’s the pity for us— 
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but ten years hence let us look at 
the question again. 

The technical department of our 
Artisans’ Institute was established 
without any knowledge of what was 
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being done on the Continent—our 
ignorance, though culpable, being 
shared, I suppose, by persons of 
much greater weight than our- 
selves, and much more called upon 
by their position and duties to know 
and make known the work of other 
countries in this department-——per- 
haps South Kensington to wit. 
Certain conferences of working 
men, which I was led to hold in 
the spring of 1873, when trying to 
establish the ‘ Trades Guild of Learn- 
ing’ for skilled workmen, first 
initiated me into the wants of work- 
ing men on this point. They spoke 
very clearly and decisively as to the 
need of instruction being given both 
to apprentices and journeymen by 
practical workmen in their respective 
trades. The Science and Art De. 
partment teachers, thoroughly com- 
petent and able as they are in regard 
to scientific training, are, of course, 
not qualified to apply their teaching 
in the workshop. As an illustration 
of this want, and of a praiseworthy 
but necessarily very imperfect at- 
tempt to supply it, 1 may mention 
that a journeyman zinc-worker, of 
the name of Latter, stated at 
one of these conferences that, find- 
ing there was not a single workman 
in his shop able to cut out a pattern, 
say for a hip-bath or other vessel, 
he had started a Saturday evening 
class for teaching them how to do 
things of this kind on mathematical 
principles. The class was very fairly 
successful for a time, some men 
walking three or four miles to at- 
tend it. Another working man, Mr. 
G. F. Savage, a die-sinker by trade, 
who has long taken aconsiderable in- 
terest in technical education, having 
assured me, in reply to my enquiries, 
that it would be perfectly possible 
to start classes of this nature at 
the Artisans’ Institute, we made 
the attempt, though with some 
fear and hesitation, found them 
welcomed by a select but slowly 
increasing number of workmen 
in certain trades, and then learnt 
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that the same thing had been car- 
ried on for several years with the 
greatest success at certain Conti- 
nental schools supported by the 
whole power of the State, and in 
Holland by private contributions 
also. A small committee of work- 
ing men superintend the working of 
the technical department of our 
Institute, and, to prevent any mis- 
apprehension of the object of these 
classes, it is distinctly announced 
that they ‘are not intended or 
adapted to teach men or boys a 
trade, only to improve them in it; 
for which reason no person is al- 
lowed to enter’ them ‘ unless he is 
or has been already apprenticed, or 
has some other recognised means of 
livelihood.’ Among other illustra- 
tions of the teaching given here, 
I may mention that a very neatly 
executed model of a ‘hip roof,’ 
made by the students of the car- 
pentry and joinery class, was exhi- 
bited at our annual meeting held 
at the Mansion Honse last summer, 
the bevels of every rafter in it having 
been cut on strictly geometrical 
principles. 

Returning to the ‘technical 
trade schools’ of Germany, I may 
mention that, as part of his official 
duties, the director is always look- 
ing out in various quarters for the 
newest designs and patterns with 
which to supply his students; and 
the Bremen master had lately been 
spending three or four weeks at the 
great Munich Exhibition for this 
purpose. Among other objects of 
interest which he showed me as 
part of his teaching apparatus, I 
was particularly struck with a pub- 
lication issued in parts by the 
Kunstgewerbschule of Niirnberg, 
and published by Sigmund Soldan. 
Tt was full of beautiful studies, 
designs, &c., for freehand drawing, 
and for art workmen generally. 

Ishall never forget one engraving, 
consisting of a design apparently 
intended for the ornamentation of 
some portion of a church or cathe- 
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dral. It was in the form of a long 
Gothic window, and was divided 
into three compartments; the lowest 
was a picture of the dead Abel on 
his mother’s knees, and the top- 
most was some other Scriptural 
subject, both exceedingly well exe- 
cuted; but the centre picture of 
our Lord raising the daughter of 
Jairus was inimitably beautiful. 
The face of the maiden was some- 
thing to be treasured in the memory 
for ever—a vision of holy and 
delicate loveliness, and of an inde- 
scribable peaceful heavenly wonder, 
as she opens her eyes once more 
on this sublunary world—such as 
one felt it a blessing to look upon. 

The drawing classes are conducted 
not only on week nights, but on Sun- 
day afternoons also, and are then 
called the ‘ Sunday school.’ I visited 
the latter one Sunday afternoon, and 
found abont 150 students of various 
ages, from 12 to 40 or 50, en- 
gaged both in freehand and straight- 
line drawing. One young man, 
over whose shoulder I looked, a 
locksmith, I believe, by trade, was 
drawing the pattern of a compli- 
cated lock; another was engaged 
on a very elegant design for a 
lightning conductor; a third was 
copying a magnificent antique bust 
in very capital style. I asked the 
instructor incidentally whether he 
thought any of these young men 
had been to church in the course of 
the day, to which he at once replied, 
‘Probably nearly allofthem.’ But, in 
common with such of the working- 
class population as are in the habit 
of attending Divine sérvice, they 
would goto it at seven or nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

I found it generally admitted 
that, as with us, the apprenticeship 
system is now by no means suffi- 
cient to teach youths their trade, 
and the Gewerbschulen are neces- 
sary to supplement the teaching 
of the workshop. 

The director observed, in regard 
to this apprenticeship matter, that 
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the small masters have not variety 
enough of work to teach the lads 
their trade, and the large masters 
cannot afford the time. If he could 
have the workshops spoken of above 
attached to his school, apprentice- 
ship, as far as trade was concerned, 
would not be necessary; for the 
lads might gain both scientific and 
artistic knowledge (including, of 
course, invention and design) in one 
department, and the application of 
their knowledge to material in the 
other. It should be remembered, 
however, that most of the lads who 
come to ‘technical trades schools’ 
have already learnt the elements of 
geometry and drawing at the pri- 
mary schools (or Vorschulen) pre- 
viously. On the other hand, every 
employer is required to keep ap- 
prentices as assistants to the jour- 
neyman, otherwise he could not get 
journeymen to work for him; but 
in that capacity the apprentices are 
only told what to do, and are re- 
quired to attend the night schools 
in the winter months, that they 
may learn not only drawing, but the 
scientific and technical reasons for 
what they have been doing mechani- 
cally in the shop. The evening 
school hours are from 6.30 to 9 P.M. 
The apprentices appear generally 
to have board and lodging, but 
little or no pay for the first three or 
four years. No premiums are now 
paid for apprenticeship as a general 
rule, I was informed, in consequence 
of the difficulty of getting appren- 
tices, the reason given being that 
there were so many other ways in 
which youths could earn wages. 
In Bremen and some other places 
the trade schools are free to all 
apprentices both on Sundays and 
week days, but in other towns 
small payments are required ; but of 
course these payments do not nearly 
cover the whole expense of the es- 
tablishment, and we find, therefore, 
as before stated, that the technical 
trade schools of Germany are 
mainly supported by the State. 
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Architects, builders, and engi- 
neers must have worked at least three 
sessions as bricklayers, carpenters, 
masons, engine-fitters, &c., in practi- 
cal workshops or on railways or other 
public works, and must pass sundry 
examinations before they can be 
what are called ‘ practical direc- 
tors,’ or have the command of 
workmen—the practice in this 
respect, as regards all building and 
constructive operations, being assi- 
milated to the law by which every 
officer in the army must have pre- 
viously passed through the ranks. 
In like manner, no man can bea 
foreman (Polir) in building works 
until he has passed an examination 
of some kind both practical anc 
theoretical. Might not a few re- 
gulations of this kind be adopted 
in our country with admirable 
effect ? 

It is true that where rules of this 
sort are made imperative by law, 
the government which enforces them 
is sometimes sneered at under the 
title of a ‘ paternal’ government, 01 
even the more contemptuous epithe‘ 
of ‘grandmotherly.’ Now, ther 
is no doubt that there are grea‘ 
advantages in the possession by any 
nation of those qualities of self-re- 
liance which enable a community to 
do all sorts of useful things by mean: 
of voluntary effort, instead of trust- 
ing to, or leaning upon, its govern- 
ment for the supply of its various 
wants ; and we have reason in Eng 
land to be proud of the large amoun 
of self-help and voluntary effort fo 
various purposes which has been 
manifested among us. On the other 
hand, it is quite certain that al 
governments have a very important 
function to perform by taking thé 
initiative in leading the way in 
many good works, and in supplying 
the deficiencies of voluntary effor' 
Too often this sneer at paterna 
government is simply a device t 
excuse governments for shirking 
their rightful duties. And whatever 
else we may have to be proud of, 
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we have certainly great cause in 
this country to be ashamed of the 
extent to which both people and 
Government have lagged behind 
Continental nations in ‘the matter of 
technical education. 

Moreover, if we are to be wholly 
dependent for the establishment of 
such schools on private and volun- 
tary support instead of partly on 
Parliamentary grants, there ought, 
at least, to be an end to the objec- 
tions often made by employers of 
labour and wealthy persons when 
applied to for subscriptions on be- 
half of educational institutions for 
working men, viz. that those who 
are to benefit by the said institutions 
ought to find the money for them. 
In no country and in no period of 
history, so far as I am aware, have 
the people who needed education 
been both able and willing to meet 
much of the heavy expenses required 
for providing it. 

Where would our great national 
universities and public grammar 
schools have been had their esta- 
blishment and maintenance de- 
pended on the pecuniary support of 
the poor students for whose benefit 
they were founded ? But the truth 
is, as regaids technical education at 
all events (some of us dare to think 
even general education for adults of 
the working classes comes under 
the same category), it is clearly 
matter of national importance ; and 
hence the reasonableness of requir- 
ing the nation (as is munificently 
done in Germany) to contribute 
largely to its promotion. Hence, 
also, the wnreasonableness on the 
part of persons of property in dis- 
couraging appeals to private muni- 
ficence by replying that all these 
educational institutes for workmen 
ought to be self-supporting. 

Between the two stools of private 
instruction and public training, of 
individual liberality and Government 
provision, technical education in 
this country has come to the ground. 
The old system under which the 
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master was really a teacher as well 
as an employer, and which for- 
merly supplied that education, has 
to a very large extent, by uni- 
versal admission, practically broken 
down. Journeymen and apprentices 
complain, foremen and employers 
admit, that a youth nowadays has 
to pick up the knowledge of his 
trade how he can. A very sharp 
lad learns a good deal, but the 
average apprentice knows nothing 
when his time expires but just the 
particular subdivision of his trade, 
in one little groove of which he 
has been too often kept working 
the whole of his time. For here is 
the double misfortune of the present 
state of things: not only is it no- 
body’s interest now, in many cases, 
to teach an apprentice his trade, but 
it is actually the interest of the 
employer to limit the lad’s work to 
just that one particular department 
in which practice has made him 
dexterous—able, therefore, to earn 
more money for the capitalist. 

Sometimes even an older work- 
man fears that by teaching his 
junior he is training up a rival who 
will, perhaps, ultimately supplant 
him in his own workshop. Hence the 
absolute necessity for the establish- 
ment of evening technical classes 
and technical trades schools gene- 
rally. And unless private enterprise 
or Governmental aid (better still if 
both combine) establish such 
schools extensively and promptly, 
there is no doubt serious evil must 
result. In London there is some 
reason to hope that the great City 
guilds will take up the question, and, 
in conjunction with metropolitan 
large employers of labour and 
wealthy public-spirited men, carry 
it out in that thoroughly efficient 
style which London sometimes 
tardily adopts to the admiration of 
the rest of the world. 

But since the principle of Go- 
vernment support in the matter of 
education has been so entirely con- 
ceded, and efficiently acted upon, in 
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the case of the South Kensington 
Department, there can be no satis- 
factory reason given why that aid 
should not be extended by it to 
practical and technical teaching of 
the kind given so effectually in the 
technical workshops of Germany, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, and 
other continental nations. The ex- 
cellence of all the arrangements 
under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, so far as they have hitherto 
gone, furnishes strong reason for 
making them complete by the addi- 
tions now indicated. 

Any reference to this subject, even 
in the very brief notice now being 
given, would be grievously incom- 
plete if I did not mention with 
honour the admirable Polytech- 
nische, or Polytechnic Schools, 
which in Hannover, Berlin, Carls- 
ruhe, Leipzig, Munich, and other 
towns, provide instruction of the 
higher kind for architects, engineers, 
glass-manufacturers, ship-builders, 
chemical manufacturers, &c., by a 
two years’ course of a very thorough 
and searching character. As in the 
case of the other schools before 
mentioned, the students’ fees would 
not nearly support these establish- 
ments, and they are largely supple- 
mented by Government grants. The 
head of each Gewerbschule, and 
of course of the Polytechnic Schools, 
is a man of good education and 
social position—the teachers of 
the technical workshops being, of 
course, practical skilled workmen, 
working at their trade during the 
day, and teaching their classes 
upon the appointed nights. 

Before leaving the subject of 
technical education it is necessary 
to advert to one rather difficult, not 
to say painful consideration. When 
I have urged upon English work- 
men, both in London and elsewhere, 
the value and importance of such 
training, particularly dwelling upon 
what is being done on the Conti- 
nent in this direction, they have 
replied, ‘ Yes, that is all very well 
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if there were a disposition upon the 
part of employers to encourage and 
reward really good work. We don’t 
find in many shops either the fore- 
man or the master at all disposed 
to encourage us in putting the very 
best work we can into any parti- 
cular job. They want quantity more 
than quality, and often grudge the 
time that we may be disposed to 
spend upon it. And this, you see, 
sir, prevents us taking a pride in 
our work, and we are afraid would 
lead masters of this stamp to look un- 
favourably upon the technical edu- 
cation that you want to promote. 
The employers in Germany must 
be of a different stamp to many 
of those in this country.’ And 
when I have remarked upon the 
benefit it would be if foremen in this. 
country were subjected to an ex- 
amination before they could be pro-~ 
moted to that office, as in Germany,, 
the reply has been, ‘ No doubt that 
would be a capital thing for the 
men, at least the better sort of them, 
for they often suffer from incom. 
petent men being made foremen. 
But many employers would not care 
to have foremen who were well 
educated, and who wish to get the. 
best work done. They want fore- 
men who will get most work out of 
the men.’ The frequency of this 
reply, both in London and the pro- 
vinces, makes one fear that there 
must be too much truth in it; 
though, of course, there ure many 
excellent shops where the employers 
are most anxious that the work they 
turn out should be of the very best 
quality. On the other hand, em- 
ployers will, of course, reply: 1st, 
that men will sometimes make a 
pretence of employing extra skill 
on a job as an excuse for dawdling 
over their work; and 2nd, that the 
public are most to blame because 
they demand cheapness, and are in- 
different about the good quality, 
beauty, and finish of the goods they 
buy. There is too much truth in 
these allegations also, no doubt ; and 
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there is no remedy, I suppose, for 
all the various evils now complained 
of, except that general diffusion of 
high culture and artistic taste 
among all classes of the people, 
rich and poor, buyers and sellers, 
manufacturers and workpeople, 
wherein continental nations cer- 
tainly appear to surpass us, and 
which would make a better demand 
for really good work. But, quite 
apart from any questions of taste 
and finish, both employers and 
workmen ought to see that when a 
man can cut and carve and measure 
scientifically, instead of merely by 
rule of thumb, he does his work 
more quickly, more accurately, and 
saves material into the bargain. No 
wonder that intelligent workmen, 
who wish to do their work well, 
feel indignant at the treatment 
they sometimes receive at the hands 
of short-sighted employers or jea- 
lous foremen. A very intelligent 
mechanic told me the other day 
that having been able to adjust a 
screw-cutting turning lathe for a 
particular job, from his know- 
ledge of certain arithmetical prin- 
ciples, when nobody else in the 
shop, including the foreman, had 
been able to do it, the treatment he 
received from the said foreman 
after that time was so harsh and 
disagreeable that he had to leave 
before many months were over. Of 
course he could not say that this 
treatment was the consequence of 
his superior knowledge; all he knew 
was that it followed immediately on 
the circumstance above mentioned. 
And it is, perhaps, scarcely to be 
wondered at that when I was ask. 
ing him to undertake the charge 
of our technical (metal) turning- 
lathe class, he answered that he 
didn’t feel much encouraged to teach 
others what had only brought mis- 
chief to himself! 
During my stay in Bremen I 
went over an institution called Der 
Verein Vorwéirts (signifying, I 
suppose, ‘The Progressive Associa- 
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tion,’ or ‘Union for Progress’), 
which is an association of work- 
men closely resembling one of our 
‘Working Men’s Clubs and Insti- 
tutes,’ but established long before 
any of ours, having been opened in 
1847. It is defined in its Ordnung, 
or ‘constitution, as ‘a society 
formed for the improvement of 
workmen. Its object is the pro- 
motion of mental and moral cul- 
ture as the foundation of the mate- 
rial prosperity and civic freedom of 
its members. The means for the 
attainment of this object are chiefly 
instruction, addresses, conversa- 
tions, social intercourse, lectures, 











































&c. Any grown-up workman of 
good reputation, as well as any one 1 
wishing to promote the beneficent ‘ 
object of the society, may be ad- f 
mitted as a member. Neither posi- ] 
tion in society nor occupation will t 
determine as to the eligibility of ( 
admission, but honourable conduct t 
and a good name.’ The society n 
has a large andcommodious building, l 
with a good library and reading- z 
room (in which no talking is allow- | 
ed), with rooms for conversation, fi 
classes, and lectures. No billiards Ww 
or bagatelle, but chess and draughts th 
are provided, with plenty of news- al 
papers, magazines, &c. Dinners cl 
can be had there, with other re- ar 
freshments, such as beer, coffee, &c. cl 
The subscription is very low, being th 
only 3s. 6d. per annum, or 4d. per of 
month. All artisans above seven- ter 
teen years of age are admissible as fix 
members; those under that age an 
may attend classes and lectures. ba 
The number of members is very or 
considerable, and a similar institu- ple 
tion at Hamburg, the Arbeiters- the 
Bildungs Verein, has several thou- wh 
sand members. me 
The Gewerbhaus is the seat of hay 
the Gewerbverein and of the Ge- § Swe 
werbschule but though the trans- vidi 
lation of Gewerb is ‘trade’ and § 
of Verein ‘union,’ Gewerbverein is J Par 
certainly not anything like our - 
n 








trades union. It is an association 
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of employers who have their own 


business, and employ workmen 
and apprentices. At the head of 
this association is the Gewerb- 


kammer (Chamber of Trade) con- 
sisting of about twenty members, 
elected for a couple of years, with a 
president and vice-president nomi- 
nated every year. This (Gewerb- 
kammer watches over the interests 
of the different trades in every 
respect ; and assembles as often as 
it thinks advisable. The members 
of the Verein maintain a library, 
engage scientific men to deliver 
lectures, and often concerts and 
other entertainments are given. 
We do not find the same institu- 
tions all over Germany, on the 
contrary, they differ in almost every 
state. The little republic of Bremen 
has many peculiarities, and most of 
them are of a political nature. The 
Government resides principally in 
the Senate, but that body can pass 
no law without consent of the 
Biirgerschaft, which consists of 
175 citizens elected by the people. 
‘General popular elections,’ said my 
friend, ‘would not answer; the 
working-classes would soon have 
the reins in their own hands.’ Hence 
all the inhabitants are divided into 
classes, and wealth and knowledge 
are duly considered. Thus the first 
class is formed of all learned men ; 
the second of merchants ; the third 
of tradespeople, and so on up to 
ten. Each class has to send a 
fixed number to the Biirgerschaft, 
and from this electoral system pro- 
bably arose the Gewerbkammer 
or Chamber of Trades, for the em- 
ployers and manufacturers claimed 
the same rights as the merchants 
who have their ‘ Chamber of Com- 
merce, &c. The working-classes 
have various Krankenkasse an- 
swering to our sick and _pro- 
vident societies, to which, weekly 
or monthly, trifling sums are 
paid, and which give in time of 
sickness assistance, or pay for 


funeral expenses, but no trades 
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unions exist for keeping up wages 
or for paying men when out of em- 
ployment. ‘Of course,’ adds my 
friend, ‘ we have had many strikes, 
but they are generally promoted by 
the leaders of the socialistic party, 
and nearly all have totally failed. 
The socialists are becoming a strong 
political party, and wherever dis- 
satisfaction is discovered they are 
sure to appear and to stir up farther 
agitation.” These remarks are in 
harmony with what I heard else- 
where, but I had no opportunity of 
hearing what workmen might bh 
disposed to say in reply. 

The Kunsthalle, or ‘ Hall of Art,’ 
contains paintings and statues, but 
unfortunately being then closed, I 
was unable to see them. During 
the winter months it is opened on 
Sundays and Mondays for the 
members and their families. Nearly 
every Sunday new paintings are 
exhibited, as all the older ones are 
circulating through Germany. 
Every two or three years a large 
exhibition is opened, when many 
pictures are bought by the Com- 
mittee, and disposed of by lottery. 

Bremen -can boast of a very 
good public library, the chief libra- 
rian of which, Dr. Kohl, is well 
known through Europe as_ the 
author of Travels in Russia, trans- 
lated into English some years ago 
and very highly spoken of by the 
reviews. He had done me the 
honour of asking me to be his guest 
during my short stay in Bremen, 
and was anxious to know all I could 
tell him about our schools for work- 
menin England. The library under 
his care consists of about 80,000 
volumes, and is free to the public 
on exactly the same terms as our 
free public libraries in England. 
It contains, among other treasures, 
some curious old Bibles and valuable 
MSS. Dr. Kohl, like my friend 
above-mentioned, in speaking of the 
working classes in Germany, ex- 
pressed serious apprehensions at 
the greatly increasing number of 
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the party called ‘ Social Democrats.’ 
The principal article in their creed 
appears to be the abolition of pri- 
vate capitalists, and the substitu- 
tion of great Societies, receiving 
State aid, by which all workmen 
are to be employed. Several other 
gentlemen, both in Bremen and 
other places, with whom I con- 
versed, one of them a magistrate 
from Hamburg, confirmed these 
dismal forebodings, and in support 
of their fears referred me to the 
increase in number of the newspaper 
organs of the party, and of adherents 
to their various societies. One of 
these gentlemen, amid the confirma- 
tory nods of the rest, added sig- 
nificantly, ‘Wait till the January 
elections, if you have any doubts, 
and then you will see ’—referring 
to the elections to the Reichstag, 
which take place at the beginning 
of the year, and which are conducted 
by universal suffrage. My own im- 
pression, as a dispassionate looker- 
on, was that both the impulses of 
the Communistic party and the 
apprehensions of other classes re- 
specting them are chiefly at present 
a reactionary result from the severity 
of the yoke under which the handi- 
craftsmen of Germany, until recently, 
were kept, alike as regards trade 
unions, other social movements, 
religious liberty, and especially 
politicalrights. The right, e.g. even 
of holding public meetings, is 
of very recent concession, but one 
of which Radical and Communistic 
members of the Reichstag are be- 
ginning freely to avail themselves. 
In the little town of Vegesack 
on the Weser, I noticed an old 
placard on the walls informing the 
public that a meeting would be 
held (some day in last June, I 
think), when the undersigned, a 
Herr ‘Wilhelm Haselou,’ would 


review the position and relation of 
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political parties, he being, as I was 
informed, a Radical M.P. in the 
Imperial Legislature. No donbt, 
though the movement in question 
is still in its infancy,* it will attain 
large proportions, and fill many 
minds with dismal fears, the latter 
result being intensified by the 
novelty of the phenomenon. And 
by this I mean not merely the 
nature of the agitation, but the 
novelty of any working-class agita- 
tionatall. But neitherneed we doubt 
that, unless injudicious attempts at 
repression or violent and unconstitu- 
tional measures are resorted to, the 
whole movement will harmlessly 
culminate and quietly collapse, as 
its supporters gradually perceive the 
intense absurdity and suicidal nature 
of their proposals, and at the same 
time feel that they really have full 
liberty of agitation for any object 
however subversive and ridiculous. 
Of course, if by any chance they 
obtained a majority in the Reichs- 
tag before their party had learned 
the real nature of their aspirations, 
serious consequences might ensue; 
though even a little practical power 
to realise their views might be use- 
ful in helping to ‘disillusionise’ 
them, and no harm probably would 
be done. . Violent or unconstitu- 
tional opposition is the only thing 
to be really dreaded at present. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that, in the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge, there is a great 
and lamentable want of sympathy 
between the working and upper 
classes. It is true that great efforts 
are, and for some time have been, 
making to promote special and tech- 
nical education for artisans. But 
then, since this is just as needful 
to promote the interests of the 
manufacturer as those of the work- 
men, the moneyed classes do not 
get credit, in consequence of those 





* «The Communistic candidate at Heidelberg two years was ‘“‘ nowhere” in the election 
for the Reichstag,’ observed a friend of mine then residing in that town; but things 


have changed a good deal since then. 
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efforts, for any special sympathy 
with the industrial population. 
Again, it is true that gentlemen’s 
sons sit side by side with the sons 
of artisans in many of the German 
schools, but that is because the 
teaching is so excellent and cheap ; 
and I am assured that this cir- 
cumstance does not tend to bring 
the two classes together at all in 
after life. On the whole I believe 
it is true that, with all our class 
prejudices and antagonisms, there 
is a greater amount of sympathy 
at present between the English 
gentry and the hand-workers of 
England than between the corre- 
sponding classesin Germany. And 
L also fully believe that unless good 
feeling and mutual understanding 
are much more developed in that 
country between these two classes 
than has been manifested there for 
the last half-century,no little trouble 
inone form or other must inevi- 
tably result, especially now that 
such vast political power has been 
conferred upon them. Of course, 
Ishould not venture to express this 
opinion so decidedly on my own 
imperfect acquaintance with the 
country. I speak the convictions 
of one gentleman (among others) 
whose frequent and continued resi- 
dence in Germany, and whose pur- 
suits and sympathies (which lead 
him to investigate closely these 
social relations), specially qualify 
him to givea reliable opinion on the 
subject. Of this, however, there 
can be no doubt—that the influence 
of an educated high-principled man, 
free from every kind of party sec- 
tarianism, with genial manners, 
popular sympathies, and large and 
varied culture, who by virtue of 
his office should be continually in 
contact with working men under 
natural and favourable conditions, 
would be of immense value, not 
merely by its educational power, 
but as a conducting medium be- 
tween the upper and the working 
classes. It is this influence which 
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we think the office of ‘ Resident 
Principal’ in Artisans’ Institutes, 
wherever they may be established, 
would secure. Hundreds of highly 
educated men, possessing the quali- 
fications above described, might 
be willing, for a salary as small as 
that of many a curate, to under- 
take the duties in question, and to 
consecrate their whole time to their 
performance as entirely as if they 
were the head-master of a grammar 
school or the pastor of a Christian 
community. It will be the best 
guarantee for the wise and peaceful 
solution of most of the great social 
and political problems which affect 
the relations of those two great 
sections of society, if institutions 
of the class I have described can 
be formed, to offer such situations, 
and if men can be found in suffi- 
cient numbers to fill them. 
Havingrecently visited the Bristol 
Trade School of which I entertain 
a high opinion, I may mention here 
that it consists of two departments, 
one for those under and another for 
those above the age of eighteen; alo 
a preparatory department for boys 
not under nine years of age. The 
subjects taught in the middle school 
are mathematics, descriptive geo- 
metry, mechanical and experimental 
physics, chemistry, art drawing, 
&c.; and in the adult department, 
chemistry and chemical analysis, 
machine drawing and building con- 
struction, vegetable physiology and 
botany, applied and theoretical me- 
chanics, steam, frechand, model, and 
perspective drawing, Latin, French, 
German, &c. There is also the 
‘mining department’ school, which 
is well equipped with educational 
appliances, and the ‘chemical la- 
boratory’ department, both of which 
have convenient and well-farnished 
rooms for practical chemistry, for 
chemical analysis, and assaying. The 
neighbourhood of Bristol abounds 
in subjects of geological instruction, 
and the owners of coal-mines give 
every facility for study on the part 
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of students in the trade school. 
The fees for these different depart- 
ments and classes are moderate, 
well within the reach of artisans for 
one or two classes; but a reduction 
might, I think, wisely be made if 
a student wished to attend more, 
as mechanics often could not afford 
so high a payment, or else they 
have not, in general, as yet learned 
to value instruction sufficiently to 
pay the price required for several 
classes, even in this thoroughly 
workman’s institution. In the case, 
however, of the middle school, their 
parents or friends would usually 
pay the fees for the pupils; and 
might be expected, if they cared to 
send a lad there at all, after leaving 
the primary school, to value the 
teaching so far as to be willing to 
pay the school fee of 15s. per quarter, 
an entrance fee of 5s., and a regis- 
tration fee of 2s. 6d, For the senior 
department the fees are 7s. 6d. for 
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the science classes for the course of 
about eight or nine months, and 53s. 
for the art classes; laboratory 
practice, one and two guineas; lan- 
guages, from 5s. to t1os. 6d. the 
course. The advantage of such 
classes. being opened on these 
terms to promising lads when they 
leave the primary schools, and of 
substantial benefits being offered 
by the ‘Science and Art Depart- 
ment’ as an inducement to parents 
to continue the education of their 
sons beyond the usual age, can 
hardly be overrated; and it is 
much to the credit of the ancient 
city of Bristol that its authorities 
should have set up so useful an in- 
stitution. May 1 add my hope that 
good workshops may shortly be 
added to the establishment. The 
classes are all taught in the evening, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., every evening in 
the week being occupied with one or 
more of them, except on Saturdays. 
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THE CORNISH PILCHARD FISHERIES. 


HE Pilchard Fisheries around the 
coasts of Cornwall are deserv- 
ing of more consideration from the 
general public than they have 
hitherto received. The pilchard is 
a member of the genus Olupea in 
size and shape, somewhat re- 
sembling the herring, but having a 
shorter under-jaw and rounder or 
fuller body, and being distinguish- 
able from that fish through balanc- 
ing itself when held by the dorsal 
fin between the thumb and fore- 
finger, the herring under a similar 
test being found to be heavier at the 
head than tail, The Cornish coasts 
are the only parts of the British 
Isles near which pilchards ever 
make their appearance in any large 
quantities, and off those coasts 
during the annual season (usually 
from the beginning of July to the 
end of December) a single body or 
shoal of pilchards frequently ex- 
tends through an area of three or 
four square miles of water. It is 
supposed that the fish, in company 
with the shoals which annually fre- 
quent the Spanish coasts, pass the 
remainder of the year in deep 
water in the North Atlantic, but 
they have never been seen near the 
surface further west than 9° of 
longitude, and their place of retire- 
ment has not yet been positively 
ascertained. 

From time immemorial the pil- 
chard fisheries have been divided 
into two distinct branches—the 
‘seine’ and the drift fisheries—a 
seine (sometimes written sean, but 
preferably and {more often seine) 
being a large net with corks on one 
side and leads on the other, by 
which the fish are surrounded, and 
which can only be used near the 
shore. 

The seines are owned by the 
monied and commercial classes of 
the county, and the drift fishery 


is that of the fisherman proper with 
his boat and nets, usually represent- 
ing the whole of his meagre capital, 
and who is doubtless a direct 
descendant of the ancient Cornish 
wrecker, and may at the present day 
be generally found living among his 
own class in some distinct portion of 
his town, differing in many marked 
respects from the other inhabitants. 
But he is remarkable for strict 
sobriety and for making a most in- 
trepid seaman, though few true 
fishermen ever abandon their origi- 
nal calling. 

The seats of the seining enter- 
prise are St. Ives by far the most 
important — Mullion, Gunwalloe, 
Newlyn, Porthleven, Coverack, 
Mevagissey, and there are one or 
two seines at several other small 
places, extending from Boscastle on 
the north, round the Cornish penin- 
sula to Plymouth Sound, and also 
one seine at Challaborough on the 
adjoining south coast of Devonshire. 
‘he pilchard drift fishery is pro- 
secuted by nearly all towns on the 
Cornish coasts and by a few places on 
the Devonshire coast as far as Brix- 
ham. Mackerel are theonly otherfish 
seen near those parts in great 
numbers, and the seines are also 
sometimes used for them, and there 
are catches by drift tackle or line of 
ray, cod, ling, hake and gurnet. 

The feeling between the two 
branches of fishing industry may 
be characterised as one of continual 
animosity and dissension. Of the 
numerous facts which corroborate 
this statement we may mention 
the bitter wranglings of party with 
party that occurred in London 
before a Committee of the House 
of Commons previous to the passing 
of the Sea Fisheries Act of 1868, 
and the rebellious attitude in the 
season of 1875 of the St. Ives 
drift fishermen against the present 
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St. Ives Seine Fishery Act. The 
severe Acts 13 & 14 Chas. II. cap. 
29, &c., and various subsequent ones 
serve to prove the strife in years 
gone by. 

St. Ives is a quaintly-built old 
town of about 7,000 inhabitants, on 
the north coast of Cornwall at the 
south west extremity of St. Ives 
Bay, 5 miles by road from Hayle 
at the head of the bay, 10 miles 
northward from Penzance, and 
14 miles N.E. by E. from the Land’s 
End. St. Ives Bay is a broad 
opening 3 miles deep and 3} in 
greatest width from St. Ives Head to 
Godrevy Point, and the Gull Rock 
with its lighthouse. The pilchard 
fisheries in the bay are regulated 
from July to December by an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1841 (4th 
and sth Vic. cap. 57). The seines 


must be used during the time from 
one hour before sunrise to one hour 
after sunset, the remaining period 
being allotted to the drift fishery. 
There are at present 280 seine- 


boats at St. Ives, each of which is 
provided with a seine but only 
about one quarter of that number 
is got ready for sea every year. 
The sizes of the seines vary from 
goo to 1,200 feet in length, and 
from 50 feet to 70 feet in width or 
depth. The seine-boats are open 
ones about 35 feet long, used not 
further than half a mile from the 
shore, and only during the pilchard 
season, when each has a crew of 
eight men called seiners. 

The portion of the bay near the 
town is divided into six stations, 
each boat holding the bay for one 
day on each, so that a boat may 
probably have only six days’ fishing 
for several weeks. But most of the 
seine-owners are now formed into 
companies, each of which has fre- 
quently some boat ‘in hand.’ The 
boats lie at anchor with their crews 
at appointed positions, and on the 
neighbouring heights are stationed 
men called huers, whose duty it is 
to watch for fish which are distin- 
guished by a brownish copper colour 
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in the water. And it is found that 
this method of fish-seeking was 
practised in the Archipelago during 
the time of the Greek ascendancy, 
and possibly the custom may have 
been brought to the Cornish coasts 
hundreds of years since by the 
Phoenician traders in tin and copper. 

As soon as the huers descry the 
fish they with instruments called 
bushes, or white linen bags 
distended on wooden frameworks 
at the end of small sticks, one of 
which is held in each hand, signal 
to the men in the boats below and 
direct their movements. Then im- 
mediutely there is raised in the town 
a cry of ‘heva’ (an ancient Cornish 
word peculiar to St. Ives, and sig- 
nifying ‘the cry is up’), and fora 
time all other occupations are sus- 
pended, and hundreds of spectators 
crowd the beach and hills eager to 
catch a glimpse of the approaching 
shoal upon the successful capture of 
which probably depends the welfare 
of the town for the ensuing winter. 

After a seine is cast round a 
shoal of fish, the side with corks 
attached of course floating on the 
water and that with leads sinking 
to the bottom, the space generally 
between the two ends of the seine 
is covered by one or two stop-nets, 
as occasion requires (the Act not 
allowing a stop-net to be over 720 
feet in length or more than 2 stop- 
nets to be used for 1 seine) and the 
whole is warped nearer to the shore 
by blowsers, who are landsmen 
(chiefly artisans and labourers) em- 
ployed on land during the pilchard 
season for general purposes. Then 
commences the interesting operation 
of tucking, or of dipping the fish 
with baskets into the seine-boats 
from a tuck-net cast into the seine. 
And here we will venture strongly 
to. recommend the West of England 
tourist who seeks picturesque sights 
to be present at St. Ives Bay dur- 
ing the period of tucking. By that 
time the fish become so frightened 
and so closely brought together, 
that they keep up a constant twit- 
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tering, and may be described as 
presenting the appearance of a glit- 
tering mass of silver. And indeed 
St. Ives Bay, with its green, trans- 
lucent sea, and lofty sombre, blue- 
elvan headlands, interspersed with 
white sandy beaches, is well worthy 
of a visit at any time. 

The fish on being brought ashore 
are taken to cellars prepared for 
the purpose, where they are salted 
in bulk, and allowed to lie for about 
four weeks. A layer of salt is first 
spread on the ground or floor of the 
cellar, and over that a single layer 
of fish is put; then again a layer of 
salt, and so on the bulk is proceeded 
with, until a pile from five to six 
feet high is made. Afterwards the 
fish are broken out and washed, and 
then packed in wooden hogshead 
casks and pressed, or rather jammed 
as closely as possible together by 
pressing stones and bucklers. The 
oil got from this process is sent to 
various English towns, and is used 
chiefly for tanning. A hogshead 
contains 2950 pilchards, or 24 hun- 
dreds, reckoning six score and a 
cast of three over to each hundred, 
and generally weighs from 4 to 5 
cwt. The fish are shipped to the 
ports of Italy and the Adriatic, 
those being the only places to which 
they have been exported during the 
last ninety years. They are con- 
sumed in the towns of Italy and 
Austria chiefly during the period of 
Lent. 

The wages of the huers are 3). 
per month, and one-fiftieth part (in 
kind) of the quantity of fish taken 
by their respective companies. The 
seiners are paid tos. per week, and 
about one-tenth part of the fish 
taken ; and the blousers are paid 
about 2s. 10d. for every hogshead 
of fish exported during the season 
by their respective companies. The 
work in the cellars is done chiefly 
by women and girls. The total 
value of the seine fishery plant at 
St. Ives is estimated to be ‘about 
75,0001. 
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The drift fishery boats at St. 
Ives number r1o1, ranging from 14 
to 20 tons register. These aro 
some of the finest and fastest boats 
in the Kingdom, and besides being 
used for pilchard and mackerel 
catching, a large number are en- 
gaged every year in the Irish her- 
ring fishery. The drift nets are 
about 400 fathoms long and 6 fa- 
thoms deep, and have corks at top, 
but no leads. The same nets are 
used for herring as for pilchard 
catching, but for mackerel larger 
meshed nets are required. ‘The 
drift boats go to sea wholly at night, 
and the nets are cast out at venture 
in any depth of water at any dis- 
tance from land, and the boats al- 
lowed to drift—whence is derived 
the term “ drift fishery.’’ The boats 
are generally owned by the crews in 
shares; and the cost of a boat with 
her complement of two nets is about 
360]. There are also 150 smaller 
boats used only for the drift and 
line fishery in St. Ives Bay. The 
total value of the drift fishery plant 
is about 40,0001. 

The suecess of the fisheries is, 
of course, dependent upon natural 
causes, over which man has no con- 
trol, and is continually fluctuating. 
The largest amount of pilchards on 
record as ever having been caught 
during a single season is that taken 
in 1847, when 35,000 hogsheads 
were exported from St. Ives alone. 
A single seine has occasionally been 
known to enclose so much as 5,500 
hogsheads at once. During the 
last two seasons the pilchard enter- 
prise at St. Ives has been very un- 
fortunate. In 1874, 3,246 hogs- 
heads were exported from the 
town. In 1875, only 800 hogs- 
heads were caught by the drift 
boats, and none by the seines. 
Up to the end of November, 1876, 
nothing was taken by the seines, 
and barely 50 hogsheads by the 
drift boats; but since then a shoal 
of about 800 hogsheads has been 
enclosed by a seine at St. Ives, and 
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the drift-boats have 
good catches. 

There are six or seven seining 
stations on the north coast of Corn- 
wall eastward of St. Ives, and about 
200 drift boats at the various fishing 
towns on that part of the coast. 
Between St. Ives and the Land’s 
End are 17 boats, with 59 men and 
6 boys at Pendeen Cove, and 38 
boats with 122 men at Sennen 
Cove. 

On the south coast of Cornwall 
the seining enterprise has of late 
years lost much of its importance, 
and the drift-boats have gradually 
increased in numbers. In _ the 
Mount’s Bay there are now 20 
seines and 479 drift boats, the latter 
being distributed as follows :—at 
Penzance and Newlyn, 168 boats, 
with 798 men and 109 boys; at 
Monusehole, 109 boats, with 399 men 
and 73 boys; at Porthleven, 172 
boats, with 611 men and 112 boys; 
at Prussia Cove, 40 boats, with 55 
men andgboys. It must, however, 
be remarked, that most of these 


made some 


boats are, in addition to the pilchard 
fishery, used also for mackerel and 


crab catching. 4,000 hogsheads 
of pilchards were exported from the 
Mount’s Bay during the season of 
1875. 

Kastward of the Lizard the term 
seine comprehends 2  seine-nets, 
3 seine-boats, 16 men, and 2 boys; 
and the cost of a complete seine is 
about 800/. Unless fully equipped 
in all these particulars, a seine is 
not allowed by the other seines to 
occupy a@ position near the shore to 
watch for fish. 

Formerly Mevagissey, a small 
town on the south coast 4 miles 
south of St. Austell, was one of the 
chief seats of the seine pilchard fish- 
ery. In 1818 there were 44 complete 
pilchard seines at Mevagissey and 
20 others at the neighbouring coves, 
but in that year the seine fishery 
seems to have reached its climax 
at those parts. Until that date, or 
within a short period of it, Govern- 
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mentgranted (to all fishing towns) a 
bounty of about. one third of the 
value of the fish taken, and also 
allowed fish-curers to have salt free 
of duty. This last privilege was to 
many a greater one than the bounty, 
for, during our national wars with 
Napoleon, the salt duty was very 
high. Soonafter 1818 the Silver Staff 
(the name given to the bounty) 
was withdrawn, and subsequently 
the salt duties were remitted. Also 
about that time a new industry 
sprang up in the hills near Meva- 
gissey, namely the raising of china 
clay for manufacturing purposes. 
This sent its refuse white waters by 
almost every stream into the sea, 
polluting it at times miles from the 
shore, and of course hindering the 
seine-men from discovering the ob- 
ject of their search, and, moreover, 
driving the fish from the favoured 
places where the seines could be 
used. After these changes, the seine 
fishery with many people at Meva- 
gissey was not worth pursuing, and 
from that period it has gradually 
declined. The number of seines 
had dwindled down to two in 1867, 
and no fish has been caught by a 
seine for some years past. 

The old seine proprietors made 
many efforts to resuscitate their 
enterprise, and they charged the 
long nets of the drift-men with 
hindering the fish from coming to 
the shore and with breaking up the 
shoals, and bringinginto the markets 
inferior fish. And it may be ob- 
served that the Royal Commission 
of 1868 upon the fisheries of Great 
Britain, who enquired fully into 
the matter decided, that the charges 
were founded on prejudice ; and on 
going to Scotland to investigate 
the herring fishery—a kindred in- 
dustry—they found the drift system 
altogether in the ascendant ; seines 
never having been introduced there 
till the year 1836. A slight decrease 
had been experienced in the drift 
fishery at some places, and at those 
places the driftmen urged similar ob- 
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jections against the seines, namely 
that they dispersed the fish and 
caught an inferior description. 

In 1818 there were only about 
6 drift-boats at Mevagissey and 
neighbouring coves. There are 
now 60 boats at those places, each 
with a crew of 3 or 4 men, and 
one string of nets and averaging 
from 10 to 15 tons burden. 

The present season will barely be 
an average one for catches on the 
south coast. The amounts will 
probably be : 


WHDs. 
Exported to Mediterranean . about 1,000 
Sold to Sardine Pilchard Com- 

pany , 670 
Sold to petty merchants and 

consumed fresh in the 

county 700 
2,370 
Total value about £4,500. 


The total quantity of pilchards 
exported from Cornwall during the 
season of 1873 amounted to 32,000 
hogsheads, of which St. Ives yielded 


15,200 hogsheads. The quantity in 
1874 was 7,543 hogsheads, Mount’s 
Bay yielding 2,878} hogsheads, and 
in 1875 only 7,3374 hogsheads were 
exported from the county. The 
prices of pilchar ds vary according to 
the quantities taken, the size of the 
fish, the amount stor red i in Italy from 
previous years, and the condition of 
the Spanish catches. The earlier 
or summer fish are usually of a 
smaller size than those taken in the 
autumn and winter months. The 
summer fish of 1875 realised from 
52s. 6d. to 55s. per hogshead, while 
the winter catches brought from 80s. 
to 97s. 6d. per hogshead. Probably 
the quantity of fish consumed in 
the county during a successful sea- 
son would be about 3,000 hogsheads. 

As we have before stated a few 
Mediterranean ports are the only 
markets which pilchards have 
had for many years. And itis a 
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matter of surprise that no attempt 
has ever been made to start a 
general home consumption of the 
fish. The pilchard is much prefer- 
able in flavour to the herring, and 
would we feel assured if properly 
brought under public notice meet 
with a constant demand. The chief 
objections to any plan for this end 
are that the vast quantities sometimes 
caught at once would glut any 
ordinary market, and the usual 
method of salting the fish would be 
distasteful to the English palate. 
Also the pilchard, being of a much 
richer or fatter composition than 
the herring, could not be similarly 
dry-cured. Yet surely in these days 
of scientific progress some means 
could be discovered for preserving 
the fish in a desirable manner. 
The formation of a small company 
at Falmouth in 1874 for curing the 
pilchards in oil, and selling them like 
sardines in tin boxes was a step in 
the right direction, although only 
part of the summer catches have 
hitherto been employed for the pot- 
ting process, and the fish when pre- 
pared in this way are regarded 
by the public rather in the light of 
a delicacy than as being suited for 
ordinary and general consumption, 
and are too expensive to be largely 
bought by the poorer classes, among 
whom fish of the her ring kind are 
mainly used as food. 

A couple of small steamers 
with, say, Hayle as their port 
(where they would have ample har- 
bour accommodation d&e.), could 
easily supply Cardiff, Swansea, 
Lianelly and other ports of the 
Bristol Channel with the fish in a 
fresh state, and London could be 
reached in a very few hours by 
rail. But we fear that the requisite 
capital and energy are at present 
wanting in the county to carry to 
maturity any plans that may be 
suggested. 

JAMES QUICK. 
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TUSCAN PEASANT PLAYS. 
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HEREVER you may go in 
Italy you are sure to hear 

that strange, archaic chant—that 
long-drawn-out, monotonons, melan- 
choly cadence on a word totally 
impossible to identify, but which 
you fancy must be morte, or 
amore. It comes across the lagoon 
from the yellow-sailed Venetian 
fishing boats; it rises with the 
sound of spade and pickaxe from 
beneath the arches of a Roman ex- 
cavation ; it echoes drearily through 
the Bolognese arcades, as the white 
oxen drag the massive carved oaken 
wain, loaded with wine vats, across 
the uneven pavement. And so also 


the quaint, melancholy, nasai chant 
rises up from the field of hemp and 


corn and vine in front of the terrace 
of our semi-farm, semi-villa resi- 
dence, at San Pietro Lucchese, in 
the Commune of Borgo a Mozzano, 
in the Province of Lucca. 

I have heard the chant a thou- 
sand times and have never thought 
of asking any question concern- 
ing it, till on this particular 
evening, as the bluish shadows 
ascend the round green chestnut 
hills, and the yellow light glimmers 
through the mulberry and vine 
leaves, and the peasants hang their 
triangular fishing-net to our bal- 
cony ; and the old women come out 
on the threshold with distaff and 
spindle; on this particular June 
evening I am seized with a curiosity 
concerning that strange chant. I 
bend over the geraniums and jessa- 
mines at the terrace railing and 
beckon to the crisp-haired conta- 
dina, who, with a bundle of grass, 
vine leaves, and long creepers on 
her head, is clattering up the rough- 
paved ascent in loose wooden clogs. 

‘Rosina, what is that song that 


your father and brothers are always 
singing in the fields and in the 
courtyard ? —that long-drawn-out 
song. You know?’ 

Rosina is at first puzzled, then 
thinks I am laughing at her; then, 
perceiving that I am not, gradually 
comprehends what I mean. 

‘Ah!—that is the song of the 
Maggio.’ 

‘What is the Maggio ?’ 

‘ That is the Maggio.’ 

‘But why Maggio? Why May? 

‘Oh, it has nothing to do with 
the month of May, except that they 
act it then; but they act it also in 
June and July.’ 

‘ Act this song ?’ 

‘Act the Maggio. Don't you 
know what a Maggio is? They 
acted one last year—my brothers, 
and the watchmaker, and others; 
but this year they could not, because 
there was not money to hire the 
dresses from Lucca.’ 

‘But what is it that they act? 
Where do they learn it ? and what 
has it all to do with this song?’ 

‘ They sing the verses to it. They 
act all sorts of historical facts (fatti 
storici), like Fioravante, Son of the 
King of France, and the Jerusalem 
Delivered. They buy the Maggi 
books at the fairs. If you care to 
see them, 1 can lend you those of 
last year; but they are no longer 
very clean.’ 

‘Oh, never mind that! only let 
me see them.’ 

So next morning I found on my 
table two little books of about 
twenty pages each, with soiled yel- 
low and green paper covers. One 
was entitled, The Maggio of Fiora- 
vante, Son of the King of France, 
and gave in a dramatic form the 
story of a grandson of Constantine, 
exiled by his father for cutting off 
his tutor’s beard, and then taken 
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prisoner by the Turks, and released 
by a fair Mahometan convert; the 
other was called The Etruscan He- 
roes in Africa, and showed how 
Ferdinand of Tuscany founded the 
Order of St. Stephen, and had the 
Corsairs turned out of Bona, while 
he remained in pious safety at Pisa. 

From these two specimens, and 
my subsequent conversations with 
Rosina, I obtained the following 
information concerning the Maggi. 
A Maggio is a regular dramatic 
poem of a tragic sort, though some- 
times enlivened by comic scenes, 
written in batches of octosyllabic 
lines. It is declaimed to the chant 
above-mentioned, and represented 
with appropriate gestures on a stage 
raised for the occasion. The actors 
are all peasants, and so likewise 
are the spectators; and the female 
parts are performed by men. 

‘Narciso, your coachman,’ ex- 
plained Rosina, ‘took both Armida 
and Clorinda. He looked beautiful, 
dressed as an enchantress, and then 
as an amazon, being so fair and like 
a girl.’ 

The books are printed expressly 
for the peasants, and are written no 
one knows by whom, for the same 
plays have been acted within the 
memory of grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. As to the dresses, there 
are people at Lucca who have 
bought and patched up a lot of old 
garments, and real steel helmets 
and armour, which they let out by 
the month to the young men who 
are learning a Maggio. 

This much I learned through 
Rosina, and it sufficed to inspire me 
with a great desire to see a Maggio. 
At first this appeared impossible, as 
none was being performed in any of 
the villages overlooking this part of 
the valley ; but little by little came 
confused and conflicting reports 
that a Maggio was in course of per- 
formance somewhere in the Gar- 
fagnana or valley of the Upper 
Serchio, some miles from S. Pietro 
Lucchese. 
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That a Maggio was going on 
somewhere in those parts no one 
denied, but no two persons agreed 
as to the exact spot: the woman 
who supplied us with butter was 
determined that the Maggio was 
at Pian della Rocca, an agglo- 
meration of houses on the old road 
from Lucca to Modena ; the gossips 
of our peasants maintained that it 
was at Turrite Cava, a hamlet at 
the opening of a long and narrow 
defile running ‘towards the sea 
through the marble mountains of 
Carrara; while the carriole drivers 
and charcoal burners declared re- 
spectively that the real place was 
Coreglia, the old feudal possession 
of Castruccio’s family, or Ghiviz- 
zano, a small walled town com- 
manding the entrance of the Gar- 
fagnana. Every day the certainty 
of the performance increased, but 
every day also the perplexity con- 
cerning the precise spot where it 
was to take place became greater. 
At length, however, a boy was de- 
spatched in the direction of the Gar- 
fagnana, and he brought back the 
news that after all Ghivizzano was 
the place. So for Ghivizzano we 
started, I and some friends who 
shared my curiosity, one holiday 
morning in July. 

The road towards the Garfagnana 
winds up a steep bank overlooking 
the Serchio; sometimes rising among 
fields of corn and hemp, intersected 
by vine-garlanded poplars; or de- 
scending through little patches of 
wood, where the chestnut tree grows 
in terraces, and overshadows tan- 
gles of fern and yellow broom ; or 
diving down at moments, so as to 
bring you almost on a level with the 
Serchio, which breaks over the 
round fragments of rock that im- 
pede its course, or flows in a shal- 
low, smooth greenish brown stream 
beneath the drooping vegetation of 
the bank. At length the narrow 
valley suddenly widens, the Serchio 
runs through the middle of an ex- 
tensive dry shingly bed, surrounded 
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by an amphitheatre of hills; and 
on the other side, nestled on a green 
hillock, appears Ghivizzano, with 
its circular walls and crenelated 
towers. 

I must confess that as we came 
within sight of our destination, 
doubts began to arise in our minds 
as to the correctness of the infor- 
mation we had received, and the 
total absence of any thing like a 
flow of people towards the old 
fortified town, increased our fears 
lest the Maggio should after all be 
taking place not there, but at Co- 
reglia, Pian della Rocca, or Turrite 
Cava. 

However, on arriving among 
the straggling houses which, so 
to speak, represented Ghivizzano on 
the high road, we found ourselves 
in a crowd of peasants, from whom 
we learned that the Maggio was 
about to take place, but would be 
performed, not in the town above, 
but in a farm close by. To this 
farm we accordingly went, escorted 
by some natives, who seemed 
greatly to approve of the desire for 
zsthetical improvement which led 
us to their Maggio. They kindly 
obtained our tickets (two soldi for 
the pit, or threshing-floor, but 
double that for the posti distinti, 
reserved seats, on the balcony), 
and as the Maggio could not be 
performed until all the people had 
come down from vespers, one of 
our conductors proposed that we 
should employ the interval in visit- 
ing Ghivizzano itself. So, led by 
him, we ascended through the 
roughly paved lanes of bramble and 
ash, our conductor never failing 
to stop any stray peasant with the 
anxious question‘ E finito il vespro?’ 
Vespers were far from over, so we 
continued climbing, round beneath 
the high circular walls, the tops of 
which have been converted into 
dwelling houses, so that the carna- 
tion sprays and vine wreaths of 
the windows nearly touch the 
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ivy and fox-glove growing out of 
the loop-holes and cannon-ball 
indentures; thus through the gate 
where the notables sat in their 
holiday clothes, and up into the 
rugged street of Ghivizzano, with its 
dark old Tuscan houses, their over- 
hanging roofs, and stone escut- 
cheons. As vespers were still going 
on, we clambered into the vineyard 
at the very top of the place, where 
among a tangle of. vines and grass 
stood the broken walls of the cita- 
del, and the crenelated tower, fis- 
sured from top to bottom, and filled 
with a luxuriant growth of laurels, 
ivy,and vines. From this tower—at- 
tributed by popular traditions both to 
Countess Matilda and to Castruccio 
(both of whom appear in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Ghiviz- 
zano to have flourished somewhere 
about the time of our George II.)— 
we hada splendid view. The green 
Garfagnana, with the Serchio run- 
ning like a shining ribbon through 
it, lay at our feet; in the distance 
rose the flame-like mountains of 
Carrara, and far off glimmered 
Castelnuovo where Ariosto once 
governed the valley for Alfonso 
d’Este ; and Barga, a strange moun- 
tain city, which has undergone 
little alteration since it was a free 
republic, shaking off the yoke of a 
Lombard duke, and since its artists 
sculptured its weird cathedral pulpit, 
where saints and imps and monsters 
crowd as ina nightmare. Nothing 
could be more serenely beautiful 
than this valley, which had once 
resounded with the tramp of Cas- 
truccio’s horsemen and re-echoed 
with the boom of Sforza’s cannon. 
Onr self-constituted guide by no 
means sympathised with the spirit 
which made us linger by the old 
tower. ‘Let us go and hear the 
Maggio!’ he cried impatiently, and 
hurried us down the steep descent. 
The peasants were beginning to 
leave the church, handsome dark 
women and lithe fair-haired boys 
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sauntered in little knots down the 
path; vespers were over, and the 
Maggio must be on the point of 
commencing. 

‘Andiamo a sentir il Maggio,’ 
repeated our guide, and down we 
ran as fast as we could. 

As we entered the lane leading 
to the farmhouse which served as 
theatre, and as we laid down our 
tickets on the table before its gate, 
a sound of fiddles and voices warned 
us that the performance had already 
begun. The threshing-floor was 
filled with sitting spectators—men, 
women, and children in holiday 
dress ; in the corner stood the usual 
twin carabineers, with cocked hats 
and blue and scarlet plumes, while 
people crowded at the surrounding 
windows. At the extremity of the 
area was a stage propped against a 
wall; the sides and back were 
draped with sheets, above which 
rose the green, sunlit hills; and 
three persons, a lady wearing a blue 
cravat and a black dress trimmed 
with violet, and two warriors in 
velvet cloaks, armour and helmets, 
occupied the scene, carrying on a 
moving conversation in that mono- 
tonous Chant of long-past ages 
while at the close of every four 
lines a few bars were performed 
on a fiddle and a clarionet, played 
by two men seated at the side of 
the stage. The scene was evidently 
one of great pathos, for all three 
interlocutors gave the most dismal 
inflexions to their voice, and waved 
their white handkerchiefs, and 
pressed them to their eyes most 
woefully. They were all youths 
under twenty; and the one who 
played the queen looked so like 
a raw-boned, fair-haired peasant 
woman, that only his deep voice 
could convince us of his dis- 
guise. At first it was totally im- 
possible for our unaccustomed ears 
to comprehend more than a word 
here and there, but a new light was 
thrown on the subject by the ap- 
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pearance of a man habited as a 
shepherd and of a swaddled-up baby. 
‘Who is that baby?’ I asked of 
my neighbour, a sturdy old peasant 
with a hnmorous mouth. ‘Qh, 
nobody!’ he answered; ‘it is only 
a puppet of rags—l’é un fantoc- 
cio di cenci.’ Nevertheless, as 
the helmeted warrior handed it 
to the shepherd, he sobbed out, 
‘Prendi Ciro pargoletto’—‘ Take 
the infant Cyrus.’ After the 
future founder of the Persian 
monarchy had been carried off the 
stage in his infant condition, and 
thrown on to the roof of the adja- 
cent barn, he re-appeared as a lad 
of fourteen or fifteen, and the re- 
puted son of the shepherd. And 
here began the exciting part of the 
play, for old Astyages evidently had 
got scent of his grandson’s preser- 
vation, and tried to assassinate his 
daughter and son-in-law in conse- 
quence. On the other hand, the real 
little Cyrus (known to himself only 
as a shepherd boy) was accused of 
having made away with another 
boy, whom Cambyses and Mandane 
mistook for their son; and thence 
ensued a tremendous scene, in which 
the enraged father darted on his 
child, who was saved only by the 
intervention of the shepherd, who 
dashed the wooden dagger to the 
ground, drawling out, ‘ Ferma, padre 
disumano—o—o !’ (Stop, inhuman 
father!) ; and the piece ended with 
the abdication of Astyages and of 
Cambyses in favour of Cyrus, who 
was kissed all round by the royal 
party, in a more frigid and dignified 
manner than was to be expected, to 
the chanted exclamations of ‘ Figlio 
caro, ‘Madre dile—e—e—tta,’ 
and the like. 
On the whole, the performance, 
without being sophisticated, was 
far more polished than we had 
expected. The performers were 
evidently mere peasants acting be- 
fore mere peasants and without 
any notion of a less rustic stage, 
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but they were never vulgar or loud, 
on the contrary their gestures were, 
if anything, too constrained, and 
their declamation too cold. The 
effect, on the whole, was, if monoto- 
nous, dignified and artistic, for 
there was not a trace of anything 
like sensationalism or realism; in 
short, if it was art of the most 
rudimentary and rustic kind, it 
was true art, and such as could 
arise only among a very human 
and esthetically gifted race. The 
spectators behaved extremely well, 
indeed much better than those of 
Florentine Pergola or Bolognese 
Teatro Communale, applauding mo- 
derately and judiciously and evi- 
dently considering the performance 
as a superior kind of amusement. 
After the termination of the play, 
the village doctor kindly sent for 
the prompter and principal getter- 
up of the piece—an old carpenter 
from the plain of Lucca. He ap- 
peared to be passionately fond of 
Maggi, to wnich he devoted much 
time and labour, and showed us 
very modestly his play book, ar- 
ranged almost entirely by himself 
from Metastasio’s Ciro Riconosciuto. 
Such a Maggio as this, he said, 
usually required a couple of weeks’ 
study, and the price of the tickets 
just covered the expense of hiring 
the costumes, which on this occa- 
sion was about fifty francs. The 
performers and himself had there- 
fore no pecuniary interest in the 
thing, and acted, as the doctor said, 
merely from their passion for 


Maggi. 
II 


My curiosity had been satisfied 
with respect to the Maggio itself, 
but I now began to speculate con- 
cerning the origin of this species of 
performance, which, from all I 
could hear, is strictly limited to the 
Tuscan provinces. The few Italians 
in villeggiatura at S. Pietro Lac- 
chese, had for the most part never 
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heard of a Maggio, and the more 
educated among its inhabitants 
seemed to know not much more 
about it—the doctor, indeed, said 
majestically that in his opinion ‘all 
such matters could be traced back 
to the cothurnus of the ancient 
Romans;’ and a young priest, of 
less classic tendencies, affirmed 
that the chant of the Maggi was 
‘the song of the old troubadours’— 
but neither could afford any further 
information. Nay, incredible though 
it may sound, one of the most 
learned philologists of Tuscany, 
called by his countrymen the Italian 
Grimm, appeared from the answer 
he wrote to aletter in which I asked 
his opinion respecting the origin 
of this species of performance, not 
to know what a Maggio is, con- 
founding it with the May songs 
written by Lorenzo the Magnificent 
and Politian. I then thought that 
Professor Tigri’s book on* Tuscan 
popular poetry might enlighten me 
on the subject, but in it I found 
only a passing mention of the 
Maggio without an attempt to trace 
its history. After this I gave up all 
hope of gaining any information 
on the subject from writers; for, 
with respect to old chronicles, how 
could I expect to learn anything 
concerning a purely rustic amuse- 
ment from writers who professedly 
treated only oftownconcerns ? Mys- 
tery-plays and pageants I might in- 
deed read of, but the Maggio inter- 
ested me just because it was neither 
amystery-play nor pageant, because 
it was a kind of performance different 
from any other I had ever heard 
of. I therefore turned for informa- 
tion to the actors of the Maggi and 
and to the Maggi themselves. 

A broken watch-glass afforded 
me a pretext for an interview wita 
the watchmaker of a neighbouring 
village, who was the teacher and 
getter-up of Maggi for the whole 
surrounding country. I found him 
extremely intelligent, and well 
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versed in the science of Maggi, al- 
though far from regarding them in 
the enthusiastic and disinterested 
manner of his rival at Ghivizzano. 
He was perfectly prepared to an- 
swer my questions respecting the 
origin and age of the performance, 
and his answer was evidently the 
result of considerable meditation on 
the subject. ‘The oldest Maggio 
that was ever performed,’ he said, 
‘dates from the time of Napoleon, 
and is the Maggio of Judith.’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘from the 
time of Napoleon only? That is 
impossible !’ 

‘Let me speak,’ he interrupted 
with his curt, positive, Tuscan 
idiom—‘ let me speak. The Maggio 
cannot be older than the end of 
last century, and you shall hear 
why. You know that the subjects of 
very many Maggi are taken from 
Metastasio’s operas. Well, you 
know also that before Metastasio 
there were no operas. That is a 
fact ; no denying it, is there ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered feebly, for the 
man’s extreme certainty on the 
point entirely annihilated all I had 
read about Rinnuccini, and Strozzi, 
and Zeno, and the other predecessors 
of Metastasio. 

‘ Well, then, there were no operas 
before Metastasio ; and, there being 
no operas, there could have been 
no Maggi; and as Metastasio 
flourished in the eighteenth century, 
there can be no Maggio of before 
the time of Napoleon. Do you see 
that ?’ 

‘Then you consider the Maggio 
as an imitation of Metastasio’s 
operas ?’ 

‘Certainly. Some one went to 
Lucca and saw an opera: he re- 
turned to the country and imitated 
it—the imitation was the Maggio. 
That explains how so many of his 
plays form the groundwork of 
Maggi.’ 

‘But the song of the Maggio is 
certainly very old—as old, at least, 
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as the church chants—and cannot 
therefore date from Metastasio’s 
time.’ 

‘Nor does it. What does, is the 
mere adaptation to it ofan imitation 
of Metastasio’s plays. No one ever 
invented that song; it is a poetical 
product of the people (‘una cosa 
poetico-paesana’); it is as old as 
our hills, and before the invention 
of the Maggio the stanzas of Ariosto 
and Tasso were sung to it. That 
is why, when the Maggio was in- 
vented, the versification of Metas- 
tasio had to be exchanged for the 
eight-syllable rhymed line.’ 

‘According to you, then, the 
Maggio has never had any connec- 
tion with church rites P—not even 
the sacred Maggi’ ? 

‘None whatever. I tell you that 
the Maggio originated with the 
opera stage. No one has ever heard 
of performing a Maggio in honour of 
a saint. The sacred subjects are 
taken merely because Metastasio 
also had taken them for his plays. 
As to their performance being on 
holidays, that is merely because on 
other days the people are busy. 
The Maggio has no connection with 
church fonctions; it is simply an 
imitation of Metastasio’s operas.’ 

I confess that the watthmaker’s 
explanation did not satisfy me. 
That the Maggio had no religious 
origin I had at once perceived, but 
that it was an imitation of the opera 
of last century I could not believe ; 
and the reader will, I think, agree 
with me after reading a more de- 
tailed account of this sort of drama. 
As, however, I quite agree with 
the watchmaker in his declara- 
tion that the chant of the Maggio 
long preceded the Maggio itself, I 
had better first say a few words 
concerning it. The song of the 
Maggio consists of the following 
notes repeated, with only the slight 
alteration of an appoggiatura 
from one end of the piece to the 
other. 
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These notes can convey, however, 
but a partial notion of the chant, 
for the duration of each separate 
sound depends on the word to 
which it is united, and the general 
pace is regulated ‘by the feeling of 
the performer, who besides adds a 
number of strange slurs, drags, and 
turns, which it is impossible to de- 
scribe or to note down. The chant 
does not, however, bear the faintest 
resemblance to our recitative, as it 
is not only most limited and mono- 
tonous in modulation, but also 
regular in length, sung and not 
spoken, and evidently not imitated 
in the least from the speaking tones 
of the voice. It cannot be too much 
dragged and drawled. Rosina de- 
spairs of ever teaching it me pro- 
perly, as she says I have a trick of 
speaking it (like a recitative) in- 
stead of singing it. The chant ought 
strictly to be noted in the tenor clef, 
above which it is never sung, and I 
dare say that theexclusion of women 
from being performers is due in part 
to the impossibility of singing the 
chant effectively except in the chest 
register. The verse is made to 
suit the chant, not the chant to 
suit the verse, precisely because 
in the Maggio the whole interest 
lies in the verse and not in the 
chant; consequently the chant 
remains unchanged. 

This particular song of the Maggio 
is only one of a number of similar 
chants, adapted to different metres, 
and to which the people sing the ten- 
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syllabic and six-syllabic rhymes, 
respectively constituting rispetti 
and stornelli, The song to which 
Tasso was chanted could not have 
been precisely the same as that of 
the Maggi, as the verse of the 
former is a ten-syllabic iambic one, 
while that of the latter is an eight- 
syllabic trochaic kind; this does not, 
however, alter the characteristic 
features of the chant, which de- 
pend upon the beginning and the 
close of it, and not on the greater 
or smaller number of intermediate 
notes. 

What the real age of this style 
of chant may be, might be ascer- 
tained approximately by a com- 
parison with the oldest church 
psalmody and with other forms of 
national music, but all I can 
say is that the chant impresses 
me as intensely antique, and as 
having originated in a time when 
man was still bowed down by the 
weight of surrounding nature, and 
when his art had still a strange 
slavishness’ about it. This effect 
is especially noticeable when it rises 
up from the corn-fields at noon, 
uniting with the sawing of the 
cicala, the droning of the frogs, 
and the murmur of the river in na- 
ture’s drowsy, monotonous concert. 
It gains, indeed, a certain life and 
grace when performed on the stage; 
it becomes more free, more human; 
yet the contrast is none the less 
striking when, as is often the case, 
this weird primitive song, which 
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sounds as old as the surrounding 
hills, is united to words written by 
Metastasio for the learned and 
subtle composers and the supple- 
throated and splendid singers of the 
eighteenth century. 

Very many of Metastasio’s plays 
—the Olimpiade, the Demofoonte, the 
Semiramide, for instance—have been 
turned into Maggi by the school- 
masters and artisans of Tuscan vil- 
lages, but these are by far the least 
interesting of the kind, as they 
have borrowed the modern dramat- 
ist’s phraseology and his regularity 
of construction, and have lost the 
mixture of the comic with the 
serious, the homeliness of expres- 
sion, and the freedom of scenic 
effect which characterise the evi- 
dently older Maggi. The subjects 
of these latter are taken sometimes 
from Tasso and Ariosto, who form 
part of the library of every intel- 
ligent peasant here ; but mostly 
either from the Lives of the Saints, 
or from a queer little book called 
the Reali di Francia, an old Italian 
translation of old French tales of 
the Carlovingian cycle, from the 
conversion of Constantine to the 
birth of Orlando, and which, after, 
no doubt, delighting many noble 
lords and ladies of the days of 
Pulci and Bojardo, has now de- 
scended to be the chief historical 
authority of the Italian peasantry. 
But whether the subject be sacred 
or profane, whether it be the history 
of Joseph, of St. Eustace, or of St. 
Euphrasia, or that of Fioravante of 
France; of Buovo, the grandfather 
of Orlando ; or of Attila, flagellum 
Dei, it is treated in precisely the 
same manner—as a play, and not 
as part of any religious function. 
Indeed, several circumstances concur 
in persuading me that, as the watch- 
maker affirmed, the Maggio never 
had any connection with the Chris- 
tian worship, and that it never be- 
longed to the class represented 
nowadays by the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion-play. In the Maggio, for 
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instance, there is no trace whatever 
of a chorus; all is the progress of 
events; and, as this is limited neither 
by time nor space, but represents 
much which in other plays would 
be narrated, the Maggio would seem 
to have originated (as, perhaps, our 
Shakespearian historical play did 
likewise) in the whole life of some 
personage being narrated by dif- 
ferent performers, instead of origi- 
nating, like the Greek tragedy, in a 
religious hymn, in which, however 
much the dramatic nucleus might be 
developed, it still remained em- 
bedded in a shell of lyric poetry. 
The very song of the Maggio con- 
duces to prove this, for its monotony 
of rhythm and modulation evidently 
fitted it for the recital of a story as 
distinguished from the singing of a 
hymn, just as we find the unchang- 
ing hexameter appropriated to the 
epic, whereas the more varied dis- 
tich, and the shorter and less re- 
gular metres, belong to lyric poetry. 
I think that were a blind person to 
be present at the performance of 
a Maggio he would, judging from 
the mere sound, conclude that a 
story was being told ; but he would 
never guess that it was being 
acted, so little are the verse and the 
metre capable of expressing any 
individual feeling. 

With respect to the disregard of 
anything like dramatic unity, it is 
not fairto judge of the Maggi in gene- 
ral by those taken from Metastasio’s 
plays, whence the unities have been 
taken ready-made. Intheold Maggio, 
on the contrary, there is no division 
into acts and scenes, and no atten- 
tion is paid to time and place; so 
much so, that one half of the actors 
may be in one province and the 
other in another, and a message 
can be carried to Brittany and the 
answer brought back to Paris in 
the course of the same minute. So 
also the interval between the exit 
of one actor and the entry of 
another is sufficient for a child to 
grow into a man. The unity of 
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action is not more respected, for 
the mere circumstance of two per- 
sons being in the same place suffices 
to connect their adventures, al- 
though they may never meet in the 
whole course of their action: thus, 
instead of selecting one of the epi- 
sodes of the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
like that of Armida, of Clorinda, 
or of Sofronia, and making it the 
nucleus of the play, as much of the 
whole poem is dramatised as the du- 
ration of the Maggio will admit of. 

I felt so persuaded of this epic, 
as distinguished from lyrico-dra- 
matic, origin of the Maggio, that I 
did all I could to obtain old Maggi, 
in addition to those now in use, 
and which are printed at Volterra, 
as I hoped by this means to find 
a more rudimentary form of the 
Maggio. In this I was much dis- 
appointed, for one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Maggio is that the 
same version of a play is never 
twice performed. When the per- 
formers have learned their parts, 
the original manuscript, become 
too ragged and soiled for further 
use, is thrown aside, and as no 
other copy has been made of it 
the subject and general treatment 
are handed down only by tradition 
to another maker of Maggi, who 
writes a new version of the tale, 
which in its turn is lost. Thus it 
comes to pass that a really antique 
Maggio exists neither in an old 
MS. nor in a modern transcript. 
However, I shall present the reader 
with a sample of the oldest Maggio 
I have been able to discover, that 
of Santa Uliva, the copy of which, 
judging by the paper and ink, is at 
least a hundred years old, and must, 
from the very peculiar orthography, 
have been made by a regular peasant 
of some comparatively remote and 
therefore unsophisticated locality. 
The story of Santa Oliva is pro- 
bably a form of the myth to which 
we owe the Peau d’ Ane of Perrault, 
for, like the king in that tale, the 
Emperor Julian of Rome thinks 
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himself bound, by a promise made 
to his dying wife, to marry no one 
save his own daughter, the beautifal 
and virtuous Oliva, who thwarts 
his intention by cutting off both 
her hands; for which act of pious 
disobedience her parent dooms 
her to be tied to a tree in a 
wood infested by wild beasts. She 
is, however, miraculously saved 
and at last found by some 
knights, who take her to the court 
of Bertagna, which may be con- 
strued into either Britain or Brit- 
tany. The good-natured Queen 
there is much shocked at the’ sight 
of Oliva’s maimed wrists, and tells 
the royal physician to cure her: 


Dottor mio savio, stamane 
Giunta é questa disgraziata, 
Vorrei fosse medicata 

Perché ha mozzo ambe le mane. 


The doctor, after quoting half 
the philosophers of antiquity, and 
several others known only to writers 
of Maggi, decides on their authority 
that the surgeon should be called 
in, as the injury is arterial : 

Di Aristotile, e Platone, 

Di Asclepiade con Isocrate, 

Di Galeno con Ipocrate, 

Di Plutarco e di Sulone, 

Di Porfino, e di Aristeo 
Lavislobe e Cassivaggio, 

Gli aforismi di gran braccio 
Ho studiato, ed Elideo. 

Percid qui non basta il medico, 
Ma facendo quel che giudico, 
Necessario é anche il chirusico, 
Perché questo é un mal arterico, 


The Queen then gives her baby 
in charge to Oliva. But one day, 
as (despite her want of hands) 
Oliva is carrying the royal infant 
‘beyond the house of its nurse,’ ® 
baron, having vainly made _ the 
advances to which nursemaids are 
apparently subject even in tra- 
gedy, spitefully dashes the child 
out of her arms and runs away. 
The King and Queen of Bertagna 
come up in time to find their baby 
lying dead on the ground, and 
order the seemingly guilty Oliva 
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to be once more exposed in the 
desert. Oliva prays that Heaven 
may lend her courage to bear the 
eruel fate that awaits her, and the 
Madonna not only miraculously 
restores her mutilated hands, but 
guides her to a nunnery, in which 
she is kindly received. But the 
fattore, or agent, of this convent 
takes a dislike to her and secretes 
a chalice in her cell; the chalice is 
discovered, and the abbess condemns 
Oliva to be thrown into the sea in 
a chest. She is rescued by mer- 
chants and sold to the King of 
Castile, who becomes enamoured 
of her and makes her his wife. 
But Oliva’s trials are far from 
being at an end. The King 
goes to the wars, and the Queen- 
mother, jealous of her daughter- 
in-law, pretends that Oliva has 
given birth to a monster, and forges 
an order from the King to have 
mother and child burned. The 


Viceroy, knowing Oliva’s innocence, 
but fearing to disobey, burns pup- 


pets representing the young Queen 
and her offspring, while the latter 
are thrown in a chest into the sea. 
A washerwoman near Rome finds 
the chest, and adopts Oliva and her 
child. Although in the capital of 
her father’s empire, Oliva makes 
no attempt to disclose her real rank 
till many years later, when it so 
happens that the King of Castile, 
who had put to death his mother 
on discovering her wickedness to- 
wards Oliva, comes to Rome in 
order to obtain from the Pope a 
tardy absolution of his crime. The 
Emperor Julian goes forth to meet 
the King, little dreaming that the 
latter is his son-in-law, and asks 
him how he has supported the jour- 
ney, and whether he does not feel 
rather hungry in consequence of it : 
Imperatore: Com’ ha avuto buon andare ? 
Re: Molto buono.—Imp.: Avra appetito ? 
Re: Quasi quasi.—IJmp.: Ecco I’ invito. 
Ré: Per far che ?—Jmp.: Per desinare. 
However, the royal and imperial 
dinner has to wait on the table, 
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for at that moment up comes the 
little son of Oliva, who has in- 
structed him to call the King of 
Castile papa. The King, astonished 
at this appellation, thinks that the 
child must belong to the Emperor, 
and that he is being mistaken for 
his host. But the boy persists—he 
is speaking to the King and not to 
the Emperor—the King and not 
the Emperor is his papa: 

Non la sbaglio, dico a voi, 

Dico a voie non a lui, 

Siete voi pappa e non lui, 

Padre e figlio siamo noi. 
The King, secretly delighted at the 
notion of such a ‘charming, well- 
bred, well-instructed’ boy being 
his, sends him away with a ducat, 
but bids a trusty servant follow 
him home and discover who he 
really is. Although dinner is on 
the table, he proposes to employ 
the interval of the messenger’s 
absence in going to the Pope for 
absolution of a sin of his, and, 
having despatched this business, he 
will return for dinner. _ But the 
Emperor is too civil to permit his 
guest to go alone, especially as he 
too has certain sins on his conscience 
which he will take this opportunity 
of getting rid of. The servant then 
returns with the washerwoman 
Oliva, and Oliva’s child, and there 
ensues a long scene between father 
and daughter, husband and wife; 
and after the Emperor and the 
King have sufficiently often ex- 
claimed ‘It appears to be she, and 
it appears not to be she,’ Oliva is 
finally made happy as the daughter 
of the Emperor of Rome and the 
wife of the King of Castile. The 
play, however, does not end with 
this event, but is protracted by 
four more pages describing all the 
rejoicings in honour of it. The 
washerwoman, the merchants, the 
Viceroy, and everyone who has 
shown kindness towards Oliva are 
presented with six thousand sequins; 
the whole town is to be illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns and torches ; 
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the artillery is to be continually 
firing and rockets are to be let off 
on the Capitol; all the bells are to 
ring and Je Deums to be sung in 
every church by a tenor, bass, and 
soprano; a square mile is to be 
covered with eating-tables for the 
people ; there are to be hunts, tour- 
naments, and balls, and the palace 
is to be lit up during a week with 
chandeliers and lamps. The play 
ends with an admonition to imitate 
the piety of Santa Oliva and with 
the usual excuses for indifferent 
acting. 

I am sorry that this Maggio of 
Santa Oliva should not afford an 
instance of the sometimes very 
pretty prologue in which a page 
recites the praises of spring, and 
that it should not give a sample of 
the buffoonery usually mixed up with 
the serious parts. The usual clown 
(buffone, frullone) of the Maggio 
is a decent though not very refined 
or subtle character; the rudimen- 
tary popular type of Falstaff—fat, 
cowardly, gluttonous, boasting and 
humorous, who pretends to have 
killed Attila or the Great Turk, 
but confesses that he prefers to 
wreak his vengeance on pies, roasts, 
capons, and sweets, just as the 
giant Morgante confessed to the 
Paladin Orlando. 

I think that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out to the reader 
the improbability, nay, impossi- 
bility, of such a performance as the 
Maggio originating in an imitation 
of Metastasio’s opera, which was a 
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tissue of recitatives and airs sung 
in the ‘most artistic and artificial 
manner by the most florid and ex- 
quisite of singers. That the Maggio 
should have originated in the opera 
is the natural deduction of a per- 
son who, like the watchmaker, 
knows much about the Maggio and 
very little about the opera. On the 
other hand, a person who knows 
much about the opera and little 
about the Maggio will just as natu- 
rally reverse the proposition and 
declare that the opera originated in 
the Maggio. Of course, both per- 
formances, like all which are not 
mere imitations of nature, are due 
to the same desire for ssthetical 
pleasure, but the recitative and 
melody of the opera could not grow 
out of a chant so traditionally 
monotonous as that of the Maggio ; 
the overwhelming interest in the 
music, which produced the opera, 
could not be due to the overwhelming 
interest in the words, to which the 
Maggio isdue. The opera is essen- 
tially the dramatised concert, the 
Maggio, on the contrary, the drama- 
tised epic; in the first the words 
are written to furnish rhythms and 
subjects for the music, in the second 
the music is used merely to facili- 
tate the recollection and recital of 
the words. But the opera, in its 
splendid artistic artificiality, could 
originate only among a_ people 
whose most illiterate class requires 
an amusement so refined and artis- 
tic as the Maggio. 
V. Pacer. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 
No. VI. FRANCE. 


F possible, people have been more 
astonished at the progress of 
France since 1871 than at the 
apparent retrogression of Ger- 
many. When the enormous fine 
which the Germans exacted at the 
close of Napoleon III.’s last mad 
war was first heard of, nearly 
everyone in this country cried, 
‘France cannot possibly find such 
a sum,’ and the cruelty of the 
conquerors in exacting it was a 
favourite subject of declamation. 
It did, indeed, look a most out- 
rageous exaction of blood money 
when reckoned up in the full view 
of a France still lying broken, dis- 
organised, and bleeding at the 
feet of the new power her own 
wrong-headed recklessness had 
helped to call into being. Not 
only were two of the wealthiest 
and busiest provinces of France 
to be torn from her, involving the 
abstraction from her resources of 
revenues amounting to more than 
1,500,000l., and an industry worth 
many millions a year to her com- 
merce, as well as some of her 
steadiest sons and strongest for- 
tresses, but the mutilated empire 
was to pay in addition sums which, 
when all added together, amounted 
toas near as possible 240,000,000l., 
inclnding the local fines and the 
maintenance of German troops in 
the northern provinces held in 
pledge till these money indemnities 
were paid.! Where was a crippled, 
discredited country to borrow such 
a sum? The universal feeling 
seemed to be that it was a task 
beyond her strength. 


When, therefore, France rose 


at once to the difficulty of her 
situation, raised the money sooner 
than had been stipulated, paid it, 
and got rid of the obnoxious in- 
vader; and, above all, when, in spite 
of an addition of something like 
30,000,0001. to her budget, she 
worked herself out of deficits, 
without any apparent injury to her 
trade or serious clog on her pro- 
ducing capacity—the amazement 
and admiration became as great as 
the previous doubting pity. France 
was the most marvellous country in 
the world, so rich, so patient and 
wise ; she had profited by her mis- 
fortunes, and had extracted out of 
them an increased prosperity which 
was strikingly in contrast with the 
helpless poverty of her proud 
neighbour. The Germans, it was 
said, envied her this industrial 
triumph, and regretted that they 
had not exacted a larger sum of 
money, and, in short, the stand- 
point of onlookers was entirely 
changed. The thoughtless—who 
usually speak most—rushed thus to 
another untenable extreme, and be- 
lieve now that France is capable of 
anything. Her prosperity, they say, 
cannot suffer by what affects even 
England, so great is her wealth and 
thrift. 

To my thinking both these ex- 
tremes are about equally erro- 
neous. I do not believe that 
France carries her great burden 
lightly, any more than I can assert 
that she did not pay her fine with 
a striking readiness. France no 
doubt toils on steadily, and does 
not grow sensibly poorer or weaker, 
but she is nevertheless loaded 


1 Lord Lytton’s Report on the Financial Situation of France, in Legation Reports. 
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very heavily, and I am by no 
means sure that she can escape 
yet without something very like 
a commercial crisis, arising in 
part out of the troubles and 
debts of the war. At least all is 
not so smooth with her as her 
admirers would have us_ believe, 
and the utmost I can admit is her 
ability to go on paying her way 
with a great effort and struggle. 
I recognise, too, that by-and-by the 
difficulties which lie across her path 
may grow less, but at the same 
time these considerations must 
not blind us to the facts; and 
not a few of them give, it seems 
to me, much cause for anxiety. 
This being so, I think the discus- 
sion of a few of the chief factors in 
her economic situation must possess 
some value. I do not desire to 


carry the reader through all the 
labyrinth of French finance, but it 
is impossible to be able to tell 
what her trade prospects are with- 
out first having a clear idea of 
what the last six years have done 


in the way of adding to the 
national burdens, as well as of the 
manner in which these burdens are 
adjusted to the shoulders of the 
people. Is the present taxation of 
France more than she can safely pay 
as a competing manufacturer and 
trader, or is the incidence of the 
taxation so distributed as to put 
nowhere a crushing weight on any 
particular class or industry ? These 
questions are all-important in any 
attempt made to gauge the position 
and trading capacity of the country. 
Until we can give them an intel- 
ligible answer it is of no use to 
talk about imports and exports, 
and the marvellous fertility of 
French soil, or the equally mar- 
vellous industry of French work- 
men. I fear I must again inflict 
a few figures on the reader before 
I can clear the way towards an 
understanding of these questions, 
but I will be as sparing of them 
as possible. 
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First of all, we must get a concep- 
tion of the debt, interest, and other 
national outlay of the country now 
as compared with a time not many 
years distant. The growth of the 
debt will be best shown by a short 
table; and as the previous growth 
of this debt, as well as the late war 
losses, may be fairly put down for 
the most part to the recklessness 
of the Emperor’s administration, 
it will be best to begin the sum- 
mary at the beginning of his reign. 
We shall thus see in a rough 
way what the charlatan Imperi- 
alism has cost France. I take the 
figures chiefly from Kolb’s Hand- 
buch dervergleichenden Statistik, and 
otherwise from official publica- 
tions, French and English, such as 
Lord Lytton’s report, already cited, 
and the French official Gazette: 


THE DEBT OF FRANCE. 


Interest and 
Amortisation 
(about) 8,500,000/. 
14,000,000/. 

(say) 15,000,000/. 
48,000,000!, 


Date 
1851 
1861 
1869 
1874 


Capital 
214,000,000/. 
389,000,000/. 
447,000,000/, 
906,000,000/, 


From first to last the Se- 
cond Empire has added nearly 
700,000,000, to the debt of France. 
The French love tinsel and parade, 
‘glory’ and a theatrical postur- 
ing before the world, and they 
have paid for their likings. This 
large national debt is not by 
any means all either that France 
has paid for its vanity. The 
city of Paris alone has a debt 
of about 80,000,000/., involving 
an annual charge of nearly 
3,800,000]. The debt of London, 
taking the Metropolitan Board of 
Works stock and the City debt to- 
gether, is less than 15,000,000. ; and 
as the population of Paris is consi- 
derably less than half that of London, 
we can easily form some estimate of 
what a crushing burden it is which 
the former has to carry. Most of this 
dead weight also is due to the policy 
of the late Emperor, his half-strate- 
gic half-stockjobbing transformation 
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of Paris. No wonder that frauds 
are attempted on the Octroi duties, 
that wine is adulterated, or that its 
consumption is growing gradu- 
ally smaller. And we do not 
sum up the local indebtedness of 
France in naming that of Paris. All 
over France communes have got 
into debt, and of the larger cities 
each has its permanent burden. 
By the instrumentality of the Crédit 
Foncier alone, a privileged lending 
institution which has lately been 
very much disgraced by its dealings 
in Egyptian bonds and Treasury 
bills, provincial France has got in 
debt to the extent of 64,000,000l. 
or so, independently of what may 
be borrowed by towns through 
other instrumentalities. Altogether 
the taxation which the French 
people have to raise every year 
at present for local and national 
purposes cannot be much less than 
150,000,0001., of which the State re- 
quires 107,000,000l. to 109,000,0001., 
and the city of Paris about 8,500,000l. 

Some idea of what the local burdens 
of France are may be formed by the 
perusal of a few statistics regard- 
ing the Octroi duties of Paris as com- 
pared with the restof France. For 
example, we find that the duty paid 
on wine per head in Paris is about 
20 fr. ayear, while the average of all 
the other districts or communes is 
rather under 3 fr. a year. Altogether 
the municipal taxation of Paris in- 
volves a charge of nearly 47 fr. perin- 
habitant, of which 27 fr. comes from 
liquor taxes. For the rest of the 
country the mean pressure of local 
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taxation is only a little over 13 fr. 
per head, of which about 5 fr. comes 
from drink. These figures show 
that Paris is, compared with the 
rest of the Republic, enormously 
burdened, but the comparatively 
moderate Octroi and other taxation 
of provincial France is not on that 
account to be taken little account 
of. Added to the national re- 
quirements and the direct taxes, 
it suffices to make France the 
heaviest taxed country—head for 
head—in the world. 

The burdens of France are 
very heavy; but it would be un- 
wise to jump at once to the conclu- 
sion that they are too heavy for the 
people. There are several mitigating 
circumstances in the situation which 
ought to be taken into account 
before coming to a definite opinion 
on that point, and we must remem- 
ber that in any comparison with 
England the excess of the French 
population over ours must also 
be allowed for. France has nearly 
4,000,000 more inhabitants than 
Great Britain, and has therefore 
by so much a greater tax-paying 
power. On a comparison of imposts 
per head, therefore, France has not 
much more to carry than England ; 
while, if we go back to the time of 
the Napoleonic wars, and compare 
what England had to face in the 
years 1812 to 1825 with what 
France has had to do since, we 
shall find that her task is not 
nearly so Herculean as that of 
England then was.’ 

But that is only a minor consider_ 


? The wine consumption of Paris is about 180 litres per inhabitant; a larger average 
than that of any town in France, or than that of provincial France generally, but it is 
an average which tends to decrease. 

* Icannot do better at this point than call the reader's attention to Kolb’s excellent 
comparison of the burdens of France with those of England and Holland (Handbuch, 


p- 351). He shows that at the close of the last campaign against Napoleon I., or rather 
in 1817, when the accounts of the war had been, as it were, finally adjusted, England 
had a debt of about 841,000,000l., which had to be carried by a population of about 
20,000,000, including that of Ireland. This gave a capital debt burden per head of 42l., 
or 1,050 francs, almost a half more per head than the Imperial debt of France is at present. 
To be sure, the immediate burden of the English debt was not nearly so heavy as that 
of France, but this difference may be taken as incilental. By-and-by,-when temporary 
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ation, after all. The growth of the 
French debt has no doubt been un- 
precedentedly rapid, yet when all is 
said itsnormal charge will not, within 
a few years, much exceed in actual 
amount that which England had 
to bear after the French wars at the 
beginning of the century, when the 
population was not within 14,000,000 
of that which France has now, 
and when this country was much 
more exhausted. The interest alone 
on the present French consoli- 
dated debt is under 30,000,000l., 
and the excessive charge which 
France has at present to bear is due 
in part to theexceptional obligations 
under which she lies for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the debt. In its 
straits the French Government got 
the Bank of France to advance nearly 
60,000,0001. to help to pay the war 
charges; and this money was to 
bear interest at only 1 per cent. per 
annum, on condition that 8,000,000. 
a year of the principal should be 
paid back till the debt was liqui- 
dated. This arrangement was, to 
some extent, disturbed in 1874 and 
1875, but since then surplus 
receipts have enabled the Govern- 
ment to make up partially the 
deficiencies which had accrued, so 
that we may consider the finances 
of France relieved of a heavy charge 
of 8,000,000/. per annum by 1880, 
should nothing untowardoccur. The 
State Budget of France should, 
then, show an annual expenditure 
of not much over 100,000,000l., if 
not of less than that sum. 

When all is said these annual 
charges remain very onerous, 
however, and it becomes a ques- 
tion of much interest how the 
country is able to stand them, 
and what prospect there is that 
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it will continue to do so as man- 
fully as it has done. Before pass- 
ing on to discuss how this great 
taxation affects French trade and 
competing power, it is therefore 
necessary to make one further 
general observation, so that we 
may comprehend a little the sources 
of the nation’s strength. It re- 
lates to the manner in which 
the Rentes, or French debt, is 
held. There can be no question 
that this has a most important 
bearing on the tax-sustaining power 
of the community. To the Trea- 
sury, considered by itself, it may 
not apparently matter to whom it 
has to pay the annual interest or 
other debt charges, but to the 
people it is all-important whether 
the money thus paid by the Trea- 
sury goes out of the country or 
comes back tothem. Had the huge 
debt which England had to bear 
after her great anti-democratic 
wars been held mostly abroad, we 
should to-day have been in a posi- 
tion very different from the one we 
now hold. But, if I may use the 
expression, the nation happily owed 
its debt, for the most part, to itself ; 
and the chief practical effect of this 
was that certain classes of the 
people grew rich with greater 
rapidity than they otherwise might 
have done, while others grew, 
perhaps more, hopelessly poorer. 
Our debt, no doubt, had thus a 
most substantial and, in many ways, 
hurtful influence on the social con- 
dition of the people, driving the 
majority who pay taxes, but who 
have no interest in the ‘ Funds,’ 
towards poverty, and helping the 
minority to live in greater luxury, 
but otherwise it has as yet done 
no substantial harm. A national 


arrangements run out or get abolished, the charges of the French debt will approximate 


our own very closely. 


For the most part France has borrowed as cheaply as England, 


and often, owing to the better financial policy which her ministers follow, more cheaply. 
An essential difference between the enduring capacity of France and England is, 
however, to be noticed in their widely different position as to colonial finances, but on 


that I dwelt in the text. 
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debt held at home perhaps impo- 
verishes classes of the people, but 
it may increase the trading capacity 
of a country rather than otherwise, 
by the creation of a good medium 
of credit. Only in the sense of 
being an injurious social force, 
therefore, has our debt been 
hitherto any drawback upon the 
national prosperity; and it might 
be demonstrated that in some ways 
that prosperity has been materially 
augmented by the economic forces 
brought into play by the debt. It 
has been an enormous help to the 
capitalist, and has also tended to 
keep the labouring population on 
the whole well in hand. 

Now, what is true of England 
is, in some respects, more true 
of France. The huge taxation ren- 


dered necessary by her debt is not 
even such a burden to the great 
majority of the people as oars is, still 
less such as it would be did none of 
the money paidas interest come back 
to them. On the contrary a greater 


number of the people are interested 
in Rentes to an extent much beyond 
the taxes they pay than in any other 
country in the world, and still more 
get back as interest some portion of 
what they pay as taxes. Altogether 
there are nearly 4,400,000 holders 
of Rente inscribed in the books of 
the public debt, and their numbers 
are constantly increasing, and if we 
take these as on the whole represen- 
tatives of families we are safe in con- 
cluding that more than half the entire 
population derive some income from 
thissource. This isa much greater 
proportion than in England, where, 
at the outside, not more than 
230,000 people are holders of Con- 
sols, representing a fifteenth, or per- 
haps but a twentieth, part of the 
population as having an interest of 
some kind in the income thus ob- 
tained. Here, too, it is a de- 
clining interest, while in France it 
is a growing one. Obviously the 
results in France of this wide 
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distribution on the tax-sustaining 
power of the community are pro- 
portionately greater. The French 
can thus afford, as a people, to pay 
higher taxes than probably any 
other nation in the world, because 
the taxes flow back to them in such 
large measure, and over so enormous 
an area, that it is, for a great num- 
ber of people, a mere taking of 
money from one pocket to get it 
back into the other. This consi- 
deration is, therefore, of much value 
in forming a judgment upon what 
France may be able to continue to 
do under her seemingly overwhelm- 
ing load. 

That France stands in this advan- 
tageous position is due to the social 
and agrarian changes of the first 
revolution. It is not necessary to 
repeat what everybody knows about 
her peasant proprietors and their 
hard, scraping parsimony. This 
class, forming the backbone and 
strength of the land, are, a great 
majority of them, holders of Rente, 
and all are hoarders. Some 52 per 
cent. of the entire population are 
in one capacity or another engaged 
in agriculture, including the culti- 
vation of the vine; and there are 
nearly 4,000,000 occupiers, mostly 
freeholders, of small farms in the 
country. It is plain, therefore, that 
here also there is a great staying 
power which must be taken account 
of. In England a privileged class 
of landed proprietors, few in num- 
ber, and possessed of enormous pri- 
vileges, intercept a very heavy per- 
centage of the profits obtained from 
the cultivation of the soil. Call it 
‘rent,’ or any name you like, this 
is the plain fact ; and, therefore, by 
so much the capacity of the mass 
of the people for meeting the de- 
mands of the State is reduced. In 
France it is not so. Except in 
isolated instances the State can ob- 
tain by taxation much of what goes 
in England to the owner of land as 
rent or game. We therefore find 
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that the French agrarian system 
reacts in two ways to the ad- 
vantage of the French State; it 
provides a very wide and strong 
tax-paying class, and it enables this 
class to draw back to itself a very 
perceptible portion of the taxes 
paid. The contrast between France 
and England in this respect affords 
food for much reflection. 

Here, then, we have two very 
important sources of strength in the 
economic situation of France, which 
must not be lost sight of in esti- 
mating her capacity to go on doing 
as she does now. An unprejudiced 
weighing of their value must lead 
the most despondent and doubting 
to be at least slow in concluding 
that France is overloaded, whatever 
temporary disturbance or dulness 
may yet arise out of sudden augmen- 
tation of debt. For my own part, I 
believe France might be able to bear 
almost her present taxation with 
ease, provided that it were rightly 
distributed ; and, therefore, if it is 


now pinching and crippling the 


country to any alarming degree, 
as I think probable, it must be 
because the incidence of it is un- 
wisely distributed, or because the 
country has not at present recovered 
from the shock of conquest and 
sudden credit inflation ; not because 
France has not strength to carry 
the load. 

This question of incidence bears 
directly on the subject in hand, to 
which the preceding remarks form 
what may appear to some a long- 
drawn-out introduction, for we in 
this country know very well that 
ill-regulated taxation may kill trade 
in spite of every natural element in 
its favour. On the question of the 
position of the trade of England 
with France, as well as that of 
France with England, the taxation of 
France has therefore the most direct 
bearing possible. Is it crippling, 
or the reverse? Here the answer 
seems to me to give very little cause 
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for satisfaction. No two nations are 
more intimately bound together in 
trade relations than France and 
England. Broadly it may be said 
France supplies us with our luxuries, 
and we minister to her necessities. 
The heavy, solid utilities of com- 
merce, the prodacts of our power 
looms and engine shops, of our 
mines and smelting furnaces, are 
furnished by England; and from 
France we get in return many of 
our most useful as well as choicest 
wines, innumerable dainties and 
delicacies, objects of art, luxury, and 
most of the conceits of fancy and 
fashion with which we seek to lighten 
somewhat the staid surroundings of 
our practical English life. It would 
be difficult to conceive a case where 
the distinctive qualities of two races 
better fitted them for the freest pos- 
sible interchange of produce with 
each other, because in no other in- 
stance that could be cited is each so 
completely supplementary of the 
other. There is nothing that we 
can supply better than France which 
France needs to be jealous of us for 
supplying, and very few things in the 
making ‘of which her people excel 
ours in skill, taste, or natural ad- 
vantages where we need care to 
compete, or could effectively com- 
pete with her if we tried. Free 
trade between the two countries 
would, therefore, probably at once 
mean more business for both. 
There may be, of course, exceptions 
to this broad statement, as to all 
such, but taken generally it is true; 
and all the more is it to be regretted, 
therefore, if anything intervenes to 
prevent the full development of the 
barter trade between the two na- 
tions. 

A good deal does intervene, un- 
fortunately, and it is by no means 
certain that the situation in this 
respect may not grow worse between 
the two countries before it is mended. 
True the present Minister of Fi- 
nance, M. Léon Say, may be trusted 
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to urge the nation on towards free 
trade. It is his expressed aim to 
abolish pernicious taxes, to suppress 
disturbing bounties, and in all 
ways toopen up France to the traders 
of other nations. But at the same 
time he deprecates any attempt to 
alter the present order; he decidedly 
refused to entertain the proposals 
made by M. Gambetta, as chairman 
of the Budget committee, which went 
in a general way towards a relief of 
the nation from heavy indirect bur- 
dens injurious to trade, and the sub- 
stitution in their place of, amongst 
others, a direct income tax. The 
fact is, French people have been so 
long habituated to pay most of their 
taxes indirectly that they will toil 
along under any weight of octrois, 
taxes on locomotion, monopoly 
prices, and such like rather than 
submit to a good heavy income 
tax say,or a capitation tax, or to any 
heavy far-reaching direct impost, 
such as a country so constituted 
should be willing to accept, as on 


the whole the most equitable and 


easiest borne load. Even the 
‘bounties,’ as they are called, which 
M. Léon Say professes himself ready 
to abolish ‘if they exist,’ cannot, sofar 
as one great monopoly is concerned, 
be apparently meddled with in any 
effective fashion. The sugar refiners 
of Paris seem able to defy the Govern- 
ment, and to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of what is practically a bounty 
of 3s. per cwt. of sugar exported, 
paid out of the general taxes of 
the realm. The cost of this single 
pernicious monopoly to the French 
people is rapidly approaching 
1,000,000/, a year, and yet nothing 
is done by the Government to 
stop the mischief. The fair and 
true way to end it would be for 
Government to abolish the sugar 
duties, out of which the bounty 
arises ; but while a heavy direct tax 
is an impossibility they do not 
seem able to do this, and the next 
best thing, an adjustment of the 
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scales under which the duty is 
levied and the drawbacks allowed, 
seems also beyond the power of 
the Government. 

It is worth while looking into 
this sugar question with some 
closeness, because it affords an 
admirable illustration of the quag- 
mires into which some French 
industries seemingly very pros- 
perous are in danger of falling. 
In some figures quoted lately 
by the Paris correspondent of 
the Times it is demonstrated, for 
example, that the consumption of 
sugar has been almost stationary 
in France for many years, while 
that of England has gone on in- 
creasing with great steadiness and 
rapidity. As the French are un- 
questionably fond of sugar, there is 
little doubt that this abstinence is 
due to the heavy taxation, or rather 
to the vicious monopoly established 
under the shelter of the tax, and by 
means of which a few wealthy 
sugar manufacturers actually mulct 
the State now of some 800,000l. per 
annum, in addition to the profits 
they obtain by selling their sugar 
for home consumption at a price 
beyond what the actual incidence 
of the Government duties would 
warrant. In all countries where 
sugar duties have been levied on 
the graduated scale of saccharine 
values, the consumer has suffered 
severely, and fraud in one form or 


_ other has tended to become chronic 


in the trade; but in France the 
mischief seems to be deeper-rooted 
than anywhere else. The French 
sugar duties and their concomitant 
bounties are indeed a most curious 
instance of the character of much 
French taxation, as well as of the 
difficulties which beset French 
financial reformers. Established 
out of spite against England, to 
foster a native industry, they have 
ended by making that industry 
master of the situation. The re- 
finers are too powerful for the 
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Government, else it would never 
permit so heavy a sum to go an- 
nually into their pockets out of the 
proceeds of the sugar taxes. The 
manner by which this is done is 
simple in the extreme. All raw 
sugars are taxed according to a 
graduated scale in proportion to 
the amount of saccharine matter 
they contain, and the refiners 
merely contrive to have the raw 
French-grown beet sugar, which is 
entered in bond for refining, classed 
at lower than its true saccharine 
value. When this sugar has been 
refined, if any of it is exported the 
refiners are entitled to get back the 
duty, and they accordingly demand 
a drawback equivalent to the fall 
saccharine standard which the re- 
fined sugar shows, thus mulcting 
the State of the difference between 
the debit and credit. By this 
means two very divergent objects 
appear to be accomplished. The 
refiner, under pretext of the high 
duties, keeps up the prices of sugar 
at home and realises large profits. 
But abroad, by help of the Excise 
drawback, he appears as a cheap 
seller, and in point of fact has 
within the last few years almost 
driven English sugar refiners out 
of the market. In short, the higher 
the duty the bigger, as a rule, his 
profits both ways, for so long as his 
sugar is taken ‘into bond by colour 
rather than by its true saccharine 
value, he obtains a larger profit on 
his drawback with every augmenta- 
tion of duty, and rises into more 
supreme command of foreign mar- 
kets at the expense of the tax- 
paying French public. 

This curious monopoly, founded 
on fraud, has been much protested 
against in England, and sugar re- 
finers here deprived of their trade 
have been urging our Government 
to put on what they call a ‘ counter- 
vailing duty,’ so as to neutralise 
the effect of the bounty. This, 
however, would be a most foolish 
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policy, not only because it might 
lead France to retaliate in turn 
with other vexatious duties, but, 
even supposing she did not do so, 
because the quickest way to make 
France sensible of the mischief 
this irregular trade is doing her 
is to let her feel to the fullest extent 
its effects upon the people and the 
revenue. When the tax-payers 
begin to see what their huge ex- 
port sugar business means, they 
may agitate for free trade in sugar 
and many things besides. We 
would be fools, indeed, to punish 
ourselves for the folly of others, 
however much temporary mischief 
that folly may do to us in isolated 
instances. A remedy will come, 
so far as our traders are concerned, 
presently, but for France it is 
impossible to say when the matter 
may be put right. We can only 
help her to do it by steadfast 
adherence to our free trade policy. 
Obviously, at all events, we have 
here a large department ‘of French 
trade placed on a most unstable 
footing, and should anything occur 
to sweep it away, or to expose it 
to fair competition, a considerable 
number of the French rural popu- 
lation now making a living by 
growing beet, as well as many 
hundreds of sugar-makers’ work- 
men, would be seriously, and per- 
haps permanently, injured. Unless 
I mistake the signs, something of 
a crisis is at the present time 
threatening the French sugar 
trade. The planting of beet has 
been diminishing, the Hconomiste 
Francaise tells us, especially in the 
North of France; and what is 
grown has for some time been, it 
appears, steadily diminishing in 
quality, owing to the manner in 
which the refiners grind down the 
prices allowed tothe beet cultivators. 
Although the very limited home 
consumption may be easily met, 
and more, from the reduced yield, 
it will evidently be much more 
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difficult for the refiners to retain 
their hold on foreign markets, for 
they will have to do so by the 
help of foreign raw sugar, the 
price of which they cannot control. 
We may, therefore, soon see the 
worst effects of this bad system 
abolished. The same authority 
tells us that the yield of sugar last 
year will not exceed 200,000,000 
kilométres, against 450,000,000 the 
year before; and there is therefore 
a most serious deficiency to be 
made up from the not overabun- 
dant sugar harvests of other 
countries. 

It would not be fair to take this 
prominent example of French trade 
as an illustration of what dilemmas 
French taxation usually results in, 
and yet in their degree all pro- 
tective duties work harm to the 
country protected and distort its 
commerce. They make a few 
people rich at the expense of the 
many, more than any form of in- 
ternal tax can do, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the agrarian system 
of France and the marvellous 
thrift of the people generally will 
win the battle against so many 
enemies of progress. Almost 
equally mistaken in a fiscal point 
of view, for instance, is the great 
tobacco monopoly, which produces 
a gross revenue of more than 
9,000,000/, per annum, and the 
working of which is divided 
amongst sixteen manufactories. 
Not only is this method of pro- 
ducing revenue totally at variance 
with a wise commercial policy, but 
it is most costly to the people, 
were it for nothing else than the 
way in which it stifles commer- 
cial enterprise and spirit. Were 
the system of Excise to be in- 
troduced, and the growthand manu- 
facture of tobacco liberated, as well 
as the import of theraw leaf rendered 
easy on payment of a high duty, 
itis more than probable that the 
revenue obtained would be greater, 
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while the people would obtain their 
tobacco cheaper, and might become 
able to supply other nations to a 
much greater extent than now. 
Under the present régime healthy 
competition in quality and prices 
has no place, and an indigenous 
tobacco cultivation is fostered at 
probably considerable loss to the 
country, if not danger to itself. 
Instead of cultivation following the 
natural demand and the capacities 
of the soil, it is more or less arbi- 
trarily fixed according to the will 
of the Government, and foreign 
tobacco is only allowed to be im- 
ported at certain assigned depdts. 
Strong as this reasoning may be, 
I fear that we must not look very 
sanguinely for any immediate sub- 
stantial advance of France in the 
path of free trade, and it is 
just possible that the continuance 
of a bad system may injure the 
staying power of the people by 
crippling the general trade, and so 
bring acommercial crisis. I do not 
say that it is likely, but it is not 
improbable, especially when taken 
along with the bad speculations 
which many French financiers have 
indulged in. Let us see how the mat- 
ter actually stands. At present the 
taxes of France are raised from a 
great variety of sources, some of 
which, like the abortive match 
monopoly, are too insignificant for 
a great nation to bother itself about, 
and many of which are obviously 
impolitic. We are concerned only 
with those that affect the course of 
international business, and when we 
compare the taxes and tariffs of 
France with our own, it is easy to 
see at what a disadvantage she places 
not us only, but also herself. In ad- 
dition to the imports of France, she 
finds it necessary to tax exports and 
to levy duties on manufacturing in- 
dustries and on transports—all tend- 
ing to clog the trade—but the import 
duties attack usmost intimately. The 
bold expedient tried by the United 
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States of fining the foreigner, as is 
imagined, to the extent of the State’s 
requirements, would not suffice in 
France, and cannot now be tried, I 
hope. Her necessities are so much 
greater that it would be impossible 
to overtake them by raised import 
duties alone. In justice to France, 
therefore, it must be said that her 
import tariff is very much lighter 
than that of the other countries we 
have had under review, except of 
course India and perhaps Germany. 
Her policy is to levy, comparatively 
speaking, a little here, there, and 
everywhere, rather than to extract 
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a huge sum ont of two or three 
preponderating duties. In this, no 
doubt, there is much wisdom, in- 
asmuch as the wealth and resultant 
wants of the people are minutel 
distributed. But, for all this, in 
the aggregate the import duties of 
France are onerous enough, as a 
glance at the summary I subjoin 
will prove;* and there can ba no 
manner of doubt that the very 
care with which they are spread 
over a great variety of articles is 
most injurious to business. As 
contrasted with the English tariff, 
French Customs duties are still 


‘ If we except the prohibited articles, such as tobacco, raw and manufactured, and 
matches, the articles on which French Customs laws weigh heaviest are the wove tissues 
of cotton, jute, hemp, and wool. All these are subjected to a carefully drawa up scale 
of duties, which progresses according to fineness. The lowest duty on cotton is about 
20s. per cwt., and the scale advances to upwards of 61. per ewt., which is the duty on 
fine cloth containing 44 threads and upwards to the 5 square millimétres. Sundry 
unbleached and printed calicoes are charged 15 per cent. ad valorem—a high duty—and 
altogether this tariff must be considered veryjunfair and unduly heavy. No doubt it 
owes its existence to the influence of the manufacturers of Alsace, now no longer in 
French territory. The duties on woollens are not quite so onerous, being for the most part 
10 per cent. ad valorem ; but that is still very heavy, and especially when contrasted 
with the unrestricted freedom of England. Linen, hemp, and jute goods fare rather 
worse, fine cloths being rated as high as 8J. 3s. per cwt., and only the very coarsest 
kinds obtaining admission at low duties. Where ad valorem duties are charged, the usual 
rate is 15 per cent. ad valorem, and ‘drills’ pay 16 percent. Silk escapes very lightly, 
many manufactures of it being admitted free. The other great staple of English 
export, iron, cannot be said to bear very heavy duties, but yet they are more than free 
traders could be expected to tolerate patiently ; and were France well supplied with 
coal and metal within her own bounds, they might be sufficient to turn the scale quite 
against us in the market. Oddly enough, if we except fire arms, the highest duty is 
charged on ‘needles ;’ but all sorts of iron, almost without exception, are liable to a 
Customs duty. Rough cast iron pays only 93d. percwt., but steel, sheet steel, sheet iron, 
bar iron, and all deseriptions on which any labour has been spent”pay duties averaging 
from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 2d., the average duty for these descriptions being about 5s. Pins, 
fish-hooks, and pens pay from 20s. 4d. to 40s. 8d. Here again, therefore, the English 
free trader has much to complain of, inasmuch as the goods which we are best fitted to 
furnish to France in exchange for her exports to us are all more or less heavily burdened. 
Other metals suffer in a similar way, the duties on copper manufactures running from 
48. to 128., but ore copper is admitted free; so is pig lead, pig and bar zinc, and ingots 
of tin. As compared with Austria and Russia, the French tariff for all these articles is 
favourable, because not designed to be prohibitory; but as compared with Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, and Holland, it is, as a rule, worse ; and now that the German duties 
are reduced still further or abolished, it is time for France to think about revising her 
tariff. Amongst minor but still not unimportant articles France charges a consider- 
able duty on caustic soda (23s. 6d.), and levies duties of from 2s, to 3s. on other alkalies. 
Leather and leather goods are also subject to rather onerous burdens, and only raw hides 
and parchment are admitted free. Even articles of food do not escape, and besides sugar, 
already noticed, bacon and hams, cheese, salted butter, salted beef and pork, fish 
(especially cod fish, which pays 19s. 6d. per ewt.), and confectionery, all pay more or 
less duty. That on cocoa and chocolate is exceedingly heavy, no less than from 40s. 2d. 
to 49s. 3d. per cwt. Here in England, where the duty on these articles is still retained, 
it only amounts to 9s. 4d. per cwt. on cocoa, and 18s, 8d. on chocolate, 
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either very burdensome, or else 
vexatious in their minuteness. 
We allow everything that France 
produces almost, except wines and 
spirits, and certain articles of 
luxury, such as prepared fruits or 
perfumes with alcohol in them, to 
enter duty free, but France taxes 
almost everything that we send 
her. There is, then, no fair reci- 
procity between the two countries ; 
and notwithstanding that we are on 
the whole the most important cus- 
tomer which France has, that is not 
done by France to unfetter the 
trade between the two nations, 
which a wise selfishness on her 
part would dictate. As a conse- 
quence, we import from France 
very much more than we export to 
her. Though both sides of the 
account steadily increase, the im- 
ports do so by much the more rapid 
strides. For instance, in 1862 the 
two sides of the account, according 
to the Statistical Abstract, nearly 
balanced ; but since then the ope- 
rations of the French tariff have 
been felt in the restriction of our 
exports to, and the gradual rise of 
our imports from, France, till the 
latter show a very heavy prepon- 
derance. With the single excep- 
tion of 1871, when France was too 
disorganised to send us what we 
would have bought in ordinary 
times, and when her own abnor- 
mally stimulated necessities com- 
pelled her to be a more extensive 
customer to this country, the balance 
of trade has always latterly been in 
favour of France by many millions 
sterling a year. In 1875 the figures 
were—British imports from France 
46,700,000l., exports thereto, 
27,300,0001., showing a balance 
in favour of France of no less than 
19,400,0001. There is no doubt 
something of this discrepancy due to 
the differing degrees of wealth in 
the two countries, but that allowed, 
it is on the whole mostly owing to 
the tariff; and it should, therefore, 
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be the object of this country to 
strive for a more free interchange 
of commodities as a condition fa- 
vourable to both countries. How 
important it is to us that France 
should become a bigger customer 
of ours in the future is illustrated 
not only by the present extent of 
the mutual commerce, but by the 
rapidity with which it has expanded 
within the present generation, or 
little more. In 1829 if we may rely 
on the very crude statistics then 
available in either country, we barely 
sent France a million and a quar- 
ter’s worth of goods, and in 1854 
the total of the exports thither was 
only just over 3,000,000l., taking 
British and Irish produce alone, 
and perhaps about 5,000,000l. to 
5,500,000l., including all colonial 
products. By 1860 our total ex- 
ports to France had risen to double 
that value, and since 1862 they 
have never fallen below 20,000,000/. 
There has, therefore, been a re- 
markable progress in spite of ob- 
stacles, and there is nothing which 
seriously hinders it from becoming 
greater in the future, save the 
tariff. The general purchasing 
power of the French people is 
likely to increase, whatever tempo- 
rary financial troubles may overtake 
the country. 

Yet at present there is not much 
chance, I fear, that the barrier will 
be perceptibly lowered. As I have 
already observed French ministers 
of finance are peculiarly hampered 
by traditions and official habits, and 
find extreme difficulty in changing 
the modes of raising the necessary 
supplies. Recognising, as many of 
them do, the advantage of free 
trade almost as much as we do, 
they yet cannot adopt it, for the 
simple reason that the people, they 
are told, will not bear a greatly 
increased direct taxation. M.Gam- 
betta’s notions about establishing 
an income tax have met with no 
response in the country, and the 
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finance minister has accordingly to 
fight, probably against his strongest 
convictions, for the maintenance of 
all sorts of hampering, irritating 
customs, excise, stamp, and octrot 
duties, which the French people 
will rather suffer under than permit 
to be superseded by a few direct 
taxes, and one or two heavy excise 
and customs duties which would 
leave the way clear for reducing 
the tariff in other directions. M. 
Léon Say fought hard the other 
day, for example, to retain his 
extra 2} centimes on salt, pleading 
that the budget could not afford 
to lose them, and although he lost 
_ his motion he was probably, in a 
sense, right. Wherever there is a 
chance of obtaining a few hundred 
thousand pounds, in fact, it is neces- 
sary, under the present fiscal system, 
to try and get it in some indirect 
way; and the country is so averse 
to a heavy income or war tax that 
the finance minister is forced to 
put burdens on locomotion, for ex- 
ample, such as this country would 
not endure; to tax matches by 
making their manufacture a privi- 
leged monopoly, or soap and can- 
dles, salt and sugar, and, in short, 
to institute a minute ramification 
of stamp and other duties which 
lays hold of nearly every object 
capable of bearing the imposition 
of a sous or two. In the budget 
for 1876 the taxes on railway 
traffic alone were estimated to 
produce over 3,700,000l., and the 
gross receipts of all the rail- 
ways in France for the year 1875 
were only 33,600,000/. This tax 
amounts, therefore, to more than 
11 per cent. of the gross revenue. 
English railway shareholders who 
have a perpetual interest in their 
property, while the French only 
enjoy leases, grumble when the 
Government tax they pay reaches 1 
per cent. of the gross receipts, and 
cry out about the patent injustice 
they suffer. -They little think what 
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they enjoy. Where would onr divi- 
dends and low fares with express 
trains be were the railways here bur- 
dened as in France? Everywhere 
French commerce is thus injured by 
the necessity of raising taxes on and 
through it, and yet France makes 
progress, is growing in wealth, and 
bears her lot with what strikes an 
onlooker as a quite wonderful 
strength. 

For all this, and the reciprocity 
argument apart, we cannot contem- 
plate her situation without some mis- 
givings. Very little would temporarily 
upset the towering fabric of credit on 
which her prosperity is reared, and 
it is becoming every year of more 
importance to the nation that it 
should enjoy free-trade with the 
outer world. The working classes 
in towns, and also in some coun- 
try departments where there is a 
large non-landholding class of 
owvriers are overborne by their 
many taxes, and the richer people 
are not bearing the share they 
should do. Other countries are 
stealing forward and opposing 
France in her peculiar trades; our 
own colonies are seeking vigorously 
to enter the wine-producing cate- 
gory, and Hungary and Greece, as 
well as Italy, have made no mean 
progress. If France at once ham- 
pers her home producers and nar- 
rows the area of her foreign trade 
by the system now pursued, most 
serious consequences must by-and- 
by ensue. I am convinced that, 
comparatively mild though her pre- 
sent fiscal system may be when re- 
garded fragmentarily, it is essentially 
thus tending to hurt the country’s 
best interests, and that in the long 
run the people will suffer, however 
industrious they may be. Diffused 
as wealth is, there are large classes 
of the nation who, whatever their 
thrift, are not able to save enough 
to make them insured, as it were, 
against the pressure of the tax- 
gatherer and the changes of 
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trade currents. Even in prosperous 
times these grow gradually poorer, 
and when any calamity overtakes 
the country, such as a bad wheat 
or grape harvest, or a deficient 
beet-root crop, or, worst of all, 
a financial panic and disorganisa- 
tion, they must feel the dead weight 
that lies on them with crushing 
effect. The indirect taxes of a 
wealthy nation should as much as 
possible be levied through luxuries 
on wealth, and in times of financial 
pressure the State should endeavour 
to draw its main excess taxation 
from the richer classes by direct 
imposts, as not merely the best 
way to speedily raise the necessary 
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25,000, 0001. from registrations, suc- 
cession duties and stamps, and 
small sums from various direct 
sources, including a real and per- 
sonal estate tax yielding about 
9,000,000/. But a great deal more 
than a fair proportion of the hun- 
dred odd millions required annually 
presses on the poor, such as the 
salt tax, already instanced, the tax 
on slow railway travelling, on many 
articles of import, particularly 
cheap clothing fabrics and corn, the 
taxes on sugar, oils, &c., and even a 
variety of small taxes obtained from 
the stamps necessary to make 
transactions or manufactures legal.5 
When added to the local dues of 








money, but as the soundest course 
economically for the nation. As 
far as they dare French financiers 
may have striven to do this by 
indirect taxation, and their opera- 
tions show a skill and ability 
much beyond that usually found 
in England. They levy some 


such an over-taxed city as Paris or 
even to the ordinary communal 
imposts, these various irritating, 
draining, and ever present Govern- 
ment requirements exercise a most 
hurtfal influence. The weight of 
poverty becomes for great masses 
of the people nearly unbearable. 















5 The Paris Correspondent of the Times, in his letter of January 7, gives the following 
very useful summary of the Budget of France for the present year, as finally adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies:—‘ Total revenue expected for 1877, 2,737,003,812fr.—that is, 
109,000,000l. sterling. Of this sum is collected from direct taxes, 412,470,600fr ; from 
indirect taxes, 2,324,533,212 fr. The direct taxes are distributed as follows; Land Tax, 
172,400,000fr. ; Personal Tax, 58,500,000fr. ; doors and windows, 40,761,600fr ; patents, 
155,938,400fr.; mortmain, 4,975,000fr.; dues from mines, 3,200,000fr.; horses and 
carriages, 9,999,60ofr. ; and other trifling items. The revenue raised from the indirect 
taxes is distributed thus :—Registration and mortgage duties, 466,379,000fr.; stamps, 
154,240,000fr. ; domains, 13,975,000fr, ; forests, 28,548,680fr. ; Customs, 268,445,80ofr., 
of which 39,200,000fr. is paid on colonial sugar; 24,800,00ofr. on foreign sugar. The 
Excise on alcoholic drink amounts to 377,889,000fr.; on home sugar, 122,842,000fr. 
The match monopoly pays 16,000,000 fr.; paper, 12,000,000fr. ; oil, soap, and candles, 
17,000,000fr. ; the railway passengers’ duty, 75,900,000fr. ; petite vitesse, 22,500,000fr. ; 
tobacco, 312,400,000fr. ; powder, 13,094,000fr. ; and other sources of minor importance. 
The Post is expected to supply 116,126,o0ofr.; the tax on income from personal pro- 
perty, 36,676,o0ofr.; Telegraph, 16,600,000fr.; and the revenue from Algeria, 
24,483,400fr. The expenditure for which this revenue is expected to provide amounts 
to 2,737,312,194{r. This sum is distributed as follows:—Public debt and justice, 
34.430,740fr.; public worship, 53,919,745fr.; foreign affairs, 12,720,50ofr.; interior, 
$1,569,586fr.; marine, 186,709,786fr.; public instruction, 49,211,282fr.; fine arts, 
7,417,480fr.; agriculture and commerce, 19,762,388fr.; ordinary public works, 
79,234,983fr.; extraordinary public work-, 159,011,552fr.; the charges of collecting 
taxes, 252,391,616fr.; Algeria, 24,587,322fr.; and reimbursements, 19,557,000fr. The 
total of expenditure is 2,.737,312,194fr., and the revenue 2,737,003,812tr. The deficit 
amounts to 308,382fr. There is also to be taken into account the Budget Rectificatif, 
comprising more than 100,000,000fr. of Supplementary Estimates voted in 1876, and 
which necessarily recurs in 1877. Against this is reckoned the addition to the revenue 
due to the increase of consumption since 1875, the receipts of which year are, according 
to usage, taken as the estimates for 1877.’ 
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The wealth which the peasant pro- 
prietors can produce in time of 
need should not, in short, blind us 
to the fact that there are very 
many poor people in France, hud- 
dled in the towns and villages, and 
that the money earnings of large 
classes are so small that relief from 
taxation is for them a necessity of 
existence. In the country districts 
labourers are worse paid than in 
England, and can hardly be other- 
wise when a parsimonious class of 
peasant owners think they can 
spare little or nothing for hired la- 
bour. Although wages are higher 
in towns, as a rule, they are largely 
neutralised by the increased local 
taxes. We do not indeed find evi- 
dence that the pauper population of 
Paris has increased to any great 
extent in late years, but it certainly 
shows no signs of diminishing. I 
have not the figures of the pauperism 
of Paris for a date sufficiently recent 
to enable an exact comparison to be 
made, but my impression is that 
the pauper population of London is 
not more than one-half that of the 
sister city, reckoning the numbers 
per thousand inhabitants.® 

We must now take leave of this 
subject, however, and turn to one 
or two other matters of interest. 
In reviewing the hindrances and 
disabilities which the trade of France 
way be considered subject to, it is 
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tion of the Bank of France, and the 
large paper circulation it possesses. 
Like the United States when over- 
whelmed with war, France had to 
resort to large issues of inconvertible 
paper, and it was only by means of 
these that the Bank was able to 
make advances to the Government. 
The suspension of cash payments 
thus caused has continued till now, 
but it cannot be said that French 
trade has materially suffered in 
consequence, and in nothing has 
the skill of French financiers been 
more conspicuously shown than the 
delicacy with which the balance of 
credit has been adjusted so as to pre- 
vent a heavy and disastrous depre- 
ciation of the inconvertible paper. 
Resumption has been kept steadily 
in view, and every opportunity 
which the balance of the trading 
account, or of financial dealings, 
gave, has been seized to increase 
the bullion reserve of the Bank. 
Thus, although the paper created 
or afloat has reached as high a 
figure as 108,000,000l., the premium 
on gold has never been appreciable, 
so far as the smaller commerce of 
the country was concerned. It has 
never been, practically, more than 
one or two francs per thousand, and 
for a long time the notes have been 
at par. This is not astonishing when 
the Bank now holds bullion to the 
extent of upwards of 85 per cent. 


necessary to take note of the posi- of the total note circulation. The 


* The wages of the working classes in France have risen by large percentages during 
the Empire, but they are still in many districts’ very small, and agricultural labourers 
especially get but little absolutely or relatively. According to the careful official 
statisties compiled by M. Loua, the wages of workmen who are fed by their employers 
have risen 46 to 49 per cent. between 1853 and 1871, and the wages of non-nourished 
workmen 40 to 43 percent. The maximum wages of the latter class of workmen in 
the departments exclusive of Paris, was 3'42f. in 1872, the latest return I have seen. 
This is equal to about 2s. 10d., and is much below the average rate of wages in England, 
although higher of course than the pay of the unskilled agricultural labourers in some parts 
of England still. The average wages of women appear to be from Is. to 1s. 3d. a day in 
the provinces. Wages are much higher in Paris, men getting from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. a 
day, and women from 2s. to about 2s. 6d.; but ‘it must take the greatest possible thrift 
+o make this go far. Of course no absolute comparison could be made with these figures 
which are of the most general kind, but they do at least indicate that the money earning 
facilities of the lower orders in France are comparatively low. The pauper population of 
Paris is over 100,000; that of London at present about 84,000. 
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only manner in which France can 
be said to have suffered by the sus- 
pension of specie payments, there- 
fore, has been by its exclusion from 
the international bill-broking and 
discount market. The world’s bul- 
lion dealing and the exchange 
business founded thereon has all 
centred in London, no doubt to 
the serious loss of some French 
financial houses and banking es- 
tablishments, a loss which some 
of them have, however, contrived 
partially to escape from by open- 
ing branches in London, where they 
engage vigorously in the competition 
for this kind of business with our 
own financial houses. These com- 
plain indeed that this competition 
is ruining them, and to hear some 
bill-brokers talk, one would imagine 
they were all going to be beaten by 
the foreign invasion. What with 
French houses, represented by 


French or Polish Jews, and German 
Jew houses, all fighting for the 
crumbs which a dull trade and cheap 


money leaves them, the old-fashioned 
English broker finds his occupation 
gone, or hardly worth retaining. 
How far the shutting off, to which 
France herself is now financially 
subject, touches her general com- 
mercial interests indirectly, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to say, but I am disposed to think, 
at least, as little as the inconverti- 
ble paper currency does her bill 
dealing. 

The Bank of France, then, may 
be considered a thoroughly sound 
and admirably conducted institu- 
tion, which has done not a little to 
protect France from the worst evils 
of a forced paper currency. The 
same cannot, however, be said of 
many of the other banks in France, 
and the situation of some of them 
is, it appears to me, calculated to 
excite no little anxiety and alarm, 
lest the nation should be enveloped 
before long in a monetary and mer- 
cantile crisis which may prove more 
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injurious to her than that of Ger. 
many or Austria. The French 
joint stock banks nearly all do what 
is called ‘finance’ business, i.e., 
they furnish money to float com- 
panies, traffic in unplaced railway 
or foreign State bonds, and 
generally play the rdle undertaken 
in England by a class of people 
known by the not very savoury 
names of ‘promoters’ and ‘loan 
mongers.’ They thus often contrive 
to get large amounts of money 
locked up, which under no circum- 
stances could they recover were any 
thing suddenly to cause it to be re- 
quired. Fenced round by privi- 
leges and official support, as some 
of these credit institutions are, 
and upheld by a sort of mutual 
camaraderie, in the race for inor- 
dinate wealth, they, nevertheless, 
cannot escape the consequences of 
transactions of this kind, and at the 
present time it is a moderate esti- 
mate which places the dubious 
liabilities of a few prominent mem- 
bers of the group at from 40 to 50 
millions sterling. Some of the 
credit institutions are known to be 
in a very weak condition, and 
should one go there is likely to be 
a panic, and a general collapse. 
This is, to my mind, the most 
visible danger to which France is at 
present subject. The republic has 
inherited from the empire a crowd 
of not very reputable ‘financiers’ 
who have unquestionably led the 
French public into a great many 
ruinous projects, for which, sooner 
or later, a day of reckoning 
must come; and when it does 
come the huge gap which it will 
reveal is not unlikely to take many 
a day to fill up. There is more need 
on this account also that France 
should do her utmost to unshackle 
her general trade, on which alone 
the country can rely in a time of 
financial depression. Whatever ex- 
pands that, whatever opens fresh 
markets for French produce, and 
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facilitates the cheap acquisition of 
what Frenchmen want at home, 
must most materially assist the 
nation to tide over its troubles. 
There is a mass of rottenness in 
the financial speculations of the 
country which has got to be cleared 
away sooner or later, and the coun- 
try, however sound at the core, 
must suffer while thisis getting done. 
Her burdens being at the same time 
just as much as she can well carry 
in quiet and prosperous times, 
her future is not without grave 
dangers. She will not escape finally 
from the reactionary move which 
has overtaken other nations, how- 
ever much her industry may give 
her a recuperative force, and her 
mercantile laws may seem to enable 
her to stave off the evil day. 

As regards other features of the 
general foreign trade of France at 
the present time, there is not much 
more to be said. It is fairly 
satisfactory ; and the imports espe- 
cially might seem to prove that the 
present fiscal system of the country 
is no great hindrance to her general 
trade. England last year, however, 
felt the effect of these more sensibly 
than ever before almost ; and we find 
accordingly that many important 
departments of our exports to France 
show adiminution. As a general 
rule it may be said that France 
is now buying from us léss manu- 
factured goods and more materials 
either crude or half-manufactured, 
such as wool and woollen yarns, coal, 
and pig-iron ; and this alone proves 
that the protective system which she 
at: present trades upon is sensibly 
diverting the trade between England 
and France from the courses which 
it would natnrally pursue. It needs 
nodemonstration to prove either that 
France cannot be the gainer by that 
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diversion ; she will have to pay for it 
in dearer materials made at home, 
and in trades founded on the dan. 
gerous basis of duties which prevent 
her from sharing the foreign busi- 
ness of her neighbours, and which, 
therefore, keep them in an emi- 
nently precarious position. The 
exports of France, taken generally, 
show a falling off last year, and the 
two sides of her trade account are 
now showing a debit balance against 
France, instead of as in former 
years a large balance to her credit. 
No doubt the dulness of trade in 
other countries may account for the 
smaller demand of French produc- 
tions, and when trade grows more 
active over the world generally, her 
business may revive. But the 
trade policy of France cannot be 
considered as a help to this revival. 
The increase which last year’s im- 
port trade exhibits, is indeed due 
mostly to higher imports of food 
and of raw material used in home 
manufactures, which, although a 
direct result of the trade tariff, is 
not a sign of sound progress. It is 
not sensibly owing to a height- 
ened demand for foreign industrial 
products such as would come were 
France growing really richer by 
her foreign trade, and therefore we 
cannot be sure that the decline of 
French exports is not ominous of a 
coming contraction of her trading 
power.’ A continuance of this ad- 
verse balance might, indeed, in no 
long time lead to the diminution of 
the bullion reserves of the bank 
and the consequent postponement 
of a return to specie payments. 
The best argument for a further 
advance in the direction of free trade 
is however, after all, to be found in 
the manner in which French foreign 
trade as a whole, as well as with 


7 The following telegram, dated Paris January 16, gives the official figures of th 
French foreign trade for the past year: 
According to official returns published to-day, the value of French imports during the 
past year amounted to 3,950,000,000f., against 3,537.000,000f. for the year 1875. ‘The 
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England alone, has advanced during 
the last sixteen years—since Cobden 
succeeded in persuading Louis 
Napoleon to adopt an ameliorated 
customs’ tariff. In 1860 French 
imports, exclusive of the transit 
trade were only 76,000,000l. in 
value: by 1864 they had risen to 
Over 100,000,000/]., and in 1874 
they reached over 140,000,000l., 
which was, besides, lower than the 
values imported in any one of the 
preceding three years. At the 
same time the exporting power of 
France, instead of decreasing with 
the removal of high duties, has in- 
creased till last year even faster 
than its importing, proving, at all 
events, that the free trade policy 
of England has hitherto done her 
nearest neighbour no harm. No 


doubt the increased wealth, the 
development of habits of luxury, 
and the passion for display which 
the present and the passing genera- 
tions have exhibited in this and 
other countries, have had a power- 


ful influence in stimulating the 
production of these articles of taste 
and fancy which France excels 
in making, but when that is ad- 
mitted it remains the fact that these 
do not form the bulk of the substan- 
tial portion of French trade. Toys, 
silks, leather goods, jewellery, works 
of art, and ornaments, may give 
employment to workmen of Paris 
and several of the larger cities, but 
it is her wine, her fruits and vege- 
tables—the choice products of her 
soil and her fisheries, in fact, which 
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form the solid staples of her export 
business. She cannot enter at all 
into competition with England as a 
great manufacturing country, partly 
because she has not the facilities 
for doing so, nor the working 
capacity perhaps, but also because 
England permeates the world with 
her traders, and leaves her work- 
men almost unshackled at home. 
Her trade is, therefore, conducted 
on a much more solid basis than 
that of France can be. In the 
matter of iron, moreover, France 
is comparatively poor, and at pre- 
sent, notwithstanding the depression 
of business which her iron masters 
feel, as well as ours, she is not able 
to provide raw iron enough for 
home consumption. Last year she 
imported about 95,000 tons of pig 
iron from England alone. She is 
still worse off for good coal, and 
required from us last year as much 
as 3,250,000 tons — the largest 
quantity, I believe, which France 
has ever imported in any one year. 
Wanting these all important con- 
stituents of production, France can 
never be a great manufacturing 
centre, and, therefore, whatever 
forces her into competition in that 
direction, must be in the end 
injurious to the prosperity of the 
country. Her businessis obviously, 
in the main, to supply the luxuries 
of other nations, and the more of 
their solid articles of utility which 
she buys the larger customers for 
these will they become.*® 

But had France manufacturing 


exports in 1876 amounted to 3,570,000,000f., as compared with 3,873,000,000f. for the 
preceding year. This increase in the imports and decrease in the exports, compared with 


1875, occurs chiefly in the following articles: 


Imports. 


Provisions imported 
Raw materials imported cee 
Manufactured goods imported 


1876. 
959,000,000f. 
2,310,000,000f. 
496,000,000f, 


1875. 
747,000,000f. 
2,154,000, 000f. 
467,000,000f, 


Exports. 


Raw materials exported eee 
Manufactured goods exported 


1876. 
1,449,000,000f. 
1,932,000,000f. 


1875. 
1,528,000,000f. 
2,140,000,000f. 


* The Jron and Coal Trades Review of January 5th states, in its French iron trade 
report, that only such firms as Schneider's at Creuzot, and De Wendel’s at Hayonge, 
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advantages—which it is evident 
she has not—there is still one 
cardinal fact in her political situa- 
tion which must prevent her from 
building up a foreign business in 
any but those articles which she 
can produce cheapest and best. She 
has practically no colonies that 
are worth anything to her. Al- 
geria, of which she makes such a 
parade, does not pay her any appre- 
ciable amount either directly or in- 
directly, and never will do so, not- 
withstanding the money and labour 
spent upon its colonisation and im- 
provement. Her other small settle- 
ments scattered over the world— 
shreds of a shattered dream of world 
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dominion—are about equally profit- 
less and insignificant. To a great 
progressive nation, French Guiana, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Pondi- 
cherry even, and above all the settle- 
ments at Saigon, in Cochin China, 
might form the starting points of 
great conquests, of a civilising in- 
fluence which would benefit the 
dominant nation indefinitely. But to 
France these settlements are of com- 
paratively little use. Her West 
Indian colonies send her some raw 
sugar, and with the whole of 
them she of course does a certain 
amount of trade, but it is not trade 
that can expand very far, because 
for one thing the colonial policy of 


who have a good name, can run their works with anything like regularity, and at full 
time. And. the report proceeds as follows:—‘The French manufacturers complain 
greatly of the competition, for English makers with their cheap iron are preventing 
them getting remunerative prices for native iron. The importations of foreign iron 
during the first eleven months of 1876 amounted to 271,000 tons, against 263,000 tons 
during the same period of the previous year, while the exportations were only 199,000 
tons as compared with 200,000 tons in 1875. This showing must be considered very 
unsatisfactory —an increase in importations with a decrease in exportations, and that, 
too, when the native manufacturers are doing their utmost to keep foreign iron out of 
the market. The coal trade is quite as unsatisfactory as the iron trade; no break in the 
black cloud of depression appears, and prospects are everywhere regarded as very gloomy. 
It is many years since the French coal trade was in such a condition as it is at present, 
and there is no saying whether it may not be worse. In October it was thought that 
business would be tolerably good throughout the winter, but, so far, the trade has been 
much below an ordinary one, and colliery owners are resolved upon reducing the output, 
more especially those in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, it being out of the question to go 
on raising coal and putting it into stock, particularly when the extraction of the coal 
involves a loss.’ This statement about the coal trade is very significant when placed 
beside the fact I have stated regarding the heavy French import of English coal. It 
proves that the winning of French coal is so expensive that England ean beat the native 
article on its own ground after all freights are added. 

* Besides Algeria, with a population of about 1,050,000, France possesses Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, and sundry small islands in the West Indies having an aggregate population 
of about 300,000, French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South America, has only 
some 17,000 inhabitants. The Isle of France, in the South African Ocean, near 
Mauritius, has a declining population which in 1872 did not exceed 194,000 souls. The 
colonies in Senegal are more important, and do a trade with the mother country worth 
about 700,000/. or soa year, while their population is perhaps about 450,000; but there 
is no other possession of which France can boast which is of the least importance, 
except perhaps Saigon. ‘The five isolated points still retained in India are utterly 
useless to the nation, and the settlements on the Society Islands and in New Caledonia 
are almost equally valueless. French Cochin China is capable of becoming a splendid 
possession, and is the most populous of all her foreign settlements, but it is managed so as to 
be of little or no usetoher. ‘Che largest part of the commerce which it possesses goes off 
in foreign vessels, and the country is full of misgovernment, squalor, and misery. Some 
eynic said that the only memorial the French would leave behind them when 
they evacuated the country would be the palatial Government house at Saigon, built on 
a desolate flat plain so as to be visible from the far retired dens of squalor honoured 
with the name of town. In short, the French have no genius for colonising, and no 
colony they ever planted permanently succeeded. To this day no English subjects are 
more difficult to lift above the level of their poverty than the French Canadians, remnant 
of an effort of old France to emulate the conquests of Spain, 
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France like that of Spain does not 
allow any offshoot to develop its 
energies in freedom. There is thus 
before her colonial trade no great 
future, and in nothing is the com- 
manding position of England, the 
sources of her greatness and power 
more manifest than in the mighty 
position she holds as head of the 
most flourishing and progressive 
colonies that were ever planted by 
any nation. Against us, Frenchmen, 
with their inaptitude as colonisers, 
their second-rate capacities as prac- 
tical traders, and their lack of 
great natural centres of demand, 
cannot hope to compete. Their 
truest interest is therefore to link 
themselves as much as they can on 
to the commercial greatness of their 
neighbour so as to be able to draw 
to themselves some of the wealth 
which flows to her shores. Our 
business with France must always 
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be large, but it cannot grow as it 
ought to do till she has recognised 
and given effect to this cardinal 
truth. 

I had intended to add a few 
observations about Belgian trade, 
but have no room left. Sub- 
stantially, however, the position of 
the two countries is nearly identical, 
except that Belgium is better off 
for coal and iron than France. 
She is not so favourably situated 
however, as to be free from the 
depression which has been pre- 
valent elsewhere, and her trade is 
at the present time fully more 
depressed than our own. She is 
also suffering from the effects of 
over speculation—banking and 
other frauds, which, although they 
may look insignificant in our eyes, 
cripple the little kingdom very 
seriously. 


A. d. We 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY:.! 


HARLES KINGSLEY was born 
at Holne, in Devonshire, on 
June 12, 1819; and he died at 
Eversley on January 23, 1875, hav- 
ing lived seven months more than 
fifty-five years. An eager, anxious, 
hard-working, yet on the whole very 
happy life was contained in that 
period. He was preacher, parish- 
priest, politician, poet, novelist, 
historian, inspired teller of stories 
to the children: enthusiastic natu- 
ralist, architect and artist without 
building or painting. He was 
brave, impulsive, just, truthful, 
humorous, affectionate, beloved. 
He made his name known wher- 
ever the English language is read. 
He had his vehement traducers, 
most of whom knew nothing of 
him but from his writings: all who 
knew him and understood him were 
his loving friends. He had to drie 
his wierd through years of suspicion, 
misrepresentation and obloquy, for 
which he was himself in part re- 
sponsible. Then came the bright 
time of success, professional emi- 
nence, and fame. And amid all 
these he died. 

Though his life was one of little 
outward event, his inner history 
was remarkable : and his biography 
deserved to be written. It has been 
written, modestly and simply, by 
that noble and (let it be said) 
almost angelic woman to whom he 
was ever forward to say he owed all 
the good he had done in his life, and 
the happiness he had known. It 
need not be said that the story is 
told with perfect taste and with 
deep feeling. Nodoubt Mrs. Kings- 
ley knew how great and good a 
man her husband was: but there is 
no exaggeration of the real good- 


ness, ability, and varied usefulness 
of the man. It is not the mark he 
may have left on his generation 
that she dwells on most fondly; 
but rather the diligence of the 
parisb-priest who brought new moral 
life into his. parish, ministering day 
and night to the humblest; and the 
help he was enabled to render to 
many unknown friends in divers 
countries of the world, who had 
taken courage to write and ask the 
counsel of a stranger whose pages 
had brought light and strength to 
their perplexed and weary souls. 
Several of Kingsley’s earlier works 
were first published in this maga- 
zine: and eighteen or twenty years 
ago there were those who looked 
for the letters C. K. appended to 
charming essays, and occasional 
little poems, which appeared in 
these pages. He had no dearer 
friend than John Parker, who then 
conducted Fraser, and whose heart 
was in his magazine and his friends 
who wrote in it. It was under 
John Parker’s roof that the writer 
first met Kingsley, and speedily 
learned to feel towards him as all 
who knew him felt: it was in John 
Parker’s company that the writer 
first. visited Eversley Rectory, and 
saw what like Kingsley was in his 
beautiful and happy home. Some 
tribute to Kingsley is becoming 
here: and it may be rendered by 
one who though not of the inner 
circle of his special intimacy is yet 
proud to have been his friend, and 
knew enough of him to admire and 
love him. 

For nine years, the portrait o 
Kingsley, close to that of John 
Parker, has looked down from the 
wall of the room in which I write. 


1 Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memoirs of his Life. Edited by his Wife. Two 


volumes. London: Henry 8S. King & Co. 


1877. 
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It is a large photograph, taken 
while he was on a visit to the house 
by an amateur of extraordinary 
ability. It is the best and most 
lifelike portrait of Kingsley known 
to me. It has the stern expression, 
which came partly of the effort, 
never quite ceasing, to express 
himself through that characteristic 
stammer which quite left him in 
public speaking, and which in pri- 
vate added to the effect of his won- 
derful talk. Photography caught 
him easily. Those who look at the 
portrait prefixed to Volume I. of the 
Life see the man as he lived. Mr. 
Woolner’s bust, shown at the be- 
ginning of Volume II., shows him 
aged and shrunken, not more than 
he was but more than he ought to 
have been: and the removal of all 
hair from the face is a marked dif- 
ference from the fact in life: yet 
the likeness is perfect too. That 
somewhat severe face belied one of 
the kindest hearts that ever beat : 
yet the handsome and chivalrous 
features not unworthily expressed 
one of the truest, bravest, and 
noblest of souls. Kingsley could 
not have done a mean or false 
thing: by his make it was as im- 
possible as that water should run 
uphill. He was truly magnanimous 
and unselfish: the last attainment 
of divers not wholly ignoble minds. 
In these days, part of the stock in 
trade of the unscrupulous self- 
seeker is sometimes a great parade 
of unselfishness: the man who 
never in his life really exerted him- 
self for any other end than the 
advantage of Number One requests 
you to take notice that his sole end 
is the glory of God and the good 
of mankind. And the transparent 
pretext, which infuriates the per- 
spicacious few, is found to succeed 
with the undiscerning many. But 
Kingsley, who never asked you to 
remark how unselfish and down- 
right he was, was all that several 
successful men have pretended to 
be. 
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It is very hard to take it in that 
he is gone. Even when in broken 
health he was not the kind of man 
one thinks of as to die. And he 
did not live out his life. He had 
greatly overworked himself, but he 
did not die worn-out. Life’s taper 
might have been husbanded out far 
longer. He died, like the hosts he 
had felt for, and pleaded for, of 
preventible disease. Rest, and care, 
might have kept him with us for 
many a day and year. I see and 
hear him now, life-like beyond ex- 
pression, sitting on a seat, vacant 
now, opposite this table on which I 
write, with two little boys on his 
knees, telling them stories of his 
own as good as the Water Babies. 
I see, as if present, the keen sharp 
eye with which he scanned the 
little faces, to see if they were tak- 
ing in what he said. And now he 
would only have been fifty-seven. 

Looking back on one’s own life, 
as a whole, you know how short it 
sometimes seems. Itis indeed ‘our 
little life.’ But it is in reading a 
biography, a well-written and in- 
teresting biography, that one feels 
into how little space past time and 
past life crush up, as we look back. 
All a laborious life, not quite a short 
one,—all a human being’s share of 
this world’s work and history,—go 
inte two volumes, which you can 
get through in an evening. Good 
Dean Alford has the memorial of 
all his hard work, all his disappoint- 
ments and successes, in one. It is a 
common complaint, now-a-days, 
that biographies are too long. They 
may be, often, for the worth of what 
they have totell. But if they are 
designed to convey the impression 
of what the man’s life really was, 
they are of necessity too short. 
Two volumes, even if large ones, 
must fail to give you the feeling of 
real long years. They bring too near 
the changed and wearied man at the 
end, to the hopeful youth at the 
beginning. They cannot truly show 
how gradual and imperceptible was 
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the change, in feeling, in belief, in 
surroundings, in all things. Not 
even Dr. Newman could do it, in 
his too little space. And a bio- 
graphy, lively and readable through- 
out, necessarily ‘fails to convey the 
fact concerning our life: the long 
dull periods, slowly dragging over, 
and the quiet uneventful times that 
seem now to have been so peaceful 
and happy. You may tell us, in a 
few pages or sentences, that a human 
being lived so many years here or 
there, did such work, passed through 
such transitions of character and 
feeling, experienced the pressure of 
such anxieties and losses. But only 
a very long history, designedly dull 
for many pages together, and going 
into details wearisome to most 
readers, can truthfully represent 
the fact of a life in which the sun 
never shines on three hundred and 
sixty-five days at once: in which 


the whole man by imperceptible 
gradation moves away and away. 
The story of Kingsley’s life is in- 


deed very briefly told in these two 
considerable volumes. 

When he was born his father 
was vicar of Holne, under Dart- 
moor. Father and mother were both 
remarkable: Kingsley delighted 
to say that all the talent of his 
family was hereditary. When six 
weeks old, he left Devonshire, and 
he did not see his birthplace again 
till he wasa man of thirty: but 
his mother’s enthusiasm for the 
scenery round Holne was trans- 
mitted ; and everything connected 
with Devonshire had a mysterious 
charm for Kingsley through all his 
life. His father held several charges 
in succession: one at Burton-on- 
Trent, one at Barnack in the Fen 
country, whose wide flats had also 
a singular attraction for Charles : 
then he held the living of Clovelly, 
a strange and lovely village in 
North Devon: where the extraordi- 
nary scenery and the curious primi- 
tive people left an indelible im- 
pression on his son: ‘the inspira- 
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tion of my life,’ were the son’s own 
words. In 1836, when Charles 
was seventeen, his father became 
rector of St, Luke’s, Chelsea: and a 
change passed, of necessity, upon 
the outward surroundings of the 
family. This living the elder Kings- 
ley held till his death. Charles was 
a precocious child. At four years old 
he preached a sermon which is pre- 
served: and which is not unlike the 
sermons of other thoughtful little 
boys of four. He was gentle and 
quiet. All his life he suffered from 
a painful shyness: though he cer- 
tainly did not look like it. His 
father was a Tory and an Evangeli- 
cal: and though Charles was always 
a most dutiful son, his father’s 
views (as in many similar cases) 
acted upon him for a considerable 
part of his life by way of repulsion. 
He gravitated towards them again 
as he grew older. When twelve 
years old, along with a brother who 
soon died, he was placed at Helston 
Grammar School in Cornwall, 
whose Head-Master was Mr. Der- 
went Coleridge, the son of the poet. 
Here Charles was ‘a tall, slight boy, 
of keen visage, and of great bodily 
activity, high-spirited, earnest, and 
energetic ;’ ‘ original to the verge of 
eccentricity ;’ and foremost in feats 
of agility and adventure. It was 
remembered in the school how well 
he bore pain. Once, having a sore 
finger, he determined to cure it by 
the actual cautery; and having 
heated the poker red-hot in the 
school-room fire, he calmly applied 
it two or three times to the wound. 
There are those who, looking at a 
cheerful fire on a winter evening, 
have found it wholly impossible to 
imagine how any mortal could by 
his own will be burnt alive. Kings- 
ley could have understood, whether 
as man or boy. He wrote from 
school to his mother that ‘I am 
now quite settled and very happy. 
I read my Bible every night, and 
try to profit by what I read, and 
I am sure I do. I am keeping a 
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journal of my actions and thoughts, 
and I hope it will be useful to 
me.’ When his father went to 
Chelsea in 1836, Kingsley became 
a student of King’s College, Lon- 
don. It was a lift in the church; 
but as with many such, the substan- 
tial gain was balanced by sentimental 
loss. 

* The change to a London rectory, 
with its ceaseless parish work, the 
discussion of which is so weazisome 
to the young, the middle-class 
society of a suburban district as 
Chelsea was then, the polemical con- 
versation all seemingly so narrow 
and conventional in its tone, chafed 
the boy’s spirit, and had anything 
but a happy effect on his mind. 

‘His parents were absorbed in 
their parish work, and their religious 
views precluded all public amuse- 
ment for their children.’ 

I have heard Kingsley speak 
keenly of this period in his life; and 
describe, in his vehement fashion, 
the mutinous spirit which possessed 
him not against parental authority 
nor even parental views, but against 
the views and idiosyncrasy of the 
entire school of good folk among 
whom he had to live. But what 
he felt did not much appear on the 
surface. The excellent Professor 
Hall, of the Mathematical chair in 
King's College, writes of him, 
‘I own his subsequent career 
astonished me, for as a youth he 
was gentle and diffident even to 
timidity.’ Professor Hall has doubt- 
less seen his old students turn out 
both a great deal better and a great 
deal worse than he anticipated of 
them. 

In the Autumn of 1838 Kingsley 
went to Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. Here he gained a scholar- 
ship by competition. And on July 
6, 1839, he and his future wife met 
for the first time. From the begin- 
ning a powerful and healthful in- 
fluence was exerted upon him by 
the young lady. He was full of re- 
ligious doubts. His pecnliar cha- 
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racter had not been understood at 
home. 

‘His heart had been half asleep. 
It woke up now, and never slept 


again. For the first time he could 
speak with perfect freedom, and he 
met with answering sympathy. 
And gradually, as the new friend- 
ship (which yet seemed old—from 
the first more of a recognition than 
an acquaintance) deepened into in- 
timacy, every doubt, every thought, 
every feeling, every sin as he would 
call it, was laid bare. Counsel was 
asked and given: all things in 
heaven and earth discussed : and as 
new hopes dawned, the look of hard 
defiance gave way to a wonderful 
humility and tenderness, which 
were his characteristics, with those 
who understood him, to his dying 
day.’ 

Yet, after this, the dark cloud 
returned. 

‘The conflict ,between hopes and 
fears for the future, and between 
faith and unbelief, was so fierce and 
bitter, that when he returned to 
Cambridge he became reckless, and 
nearly gave up all for lost: he read 
little, went in for excitement of 
every kind, — boating, hunting, 
driving, fencing, boxing, duck- 
shooting in the fens,—anything to 
deaden the remembrance of the 
happy past, which just then promised 
no future.’ 

With all his spiritual struggles, 
his physical strength did not fail. 
In one day he walked to London, 
fifty-two miles, without much fa- 
tigue: and for years after this a 
walk of five-and-twenty miles was 
a refreshment to him. Finally he 
took a good degree, having worked 
very energetically for his last few 
months at the University. He was 
Senior Optime in Mathematics, and 
First Class in Classics. But all 
who knew him were aware that 
this was little to what he might 
have done had he not fallen into 
that deplorable condition of morbid 
idleness. 
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He had been entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, thinking of the Bar; but by a 
felicitous choice turned to the pro- 
fession for which above all others 
his whole character fitted him. 
Through all this period of his life, 
his letters to his future wife are as 
curious specimens of such a cor- 
respondence as John Foster’s famous 
Essays, which were letters written 
in like circumstances. He began to 
see good in the Low Church party : 
and he thought Archbishop Whately 
(who would not have thanked him 
for mis-spelling his name as Whate- 
ley) ‘the greatest mind of the present 
day.’ He was ordained Deacon at 
Farnham, by Bishop Sumner of 
Winchester, whose personal charac- 
ter and inoffensive life did some- 
thing (much needed) to obliterate 
the recollection of how he got 
there. And in July 1842, at the 


age of twenty-three, Kingsley set- 
tled at Eversley, where first as 
Curate and then as Rector he was 
to remain for just thirty-three 


years. It was, and is, a singular 
parish : with scenery rather Scotch 
than English. Three hamlets, each 
surrounding its little green, are 
surrounded by the moorland, and 
young forests of self-sown fir-trees. 
Parts of the country round are liker 
Perthshire than Hampshire. But 
the village-green, the church and 
the rectory, are distinctively Eng- 
lish. The great fir-trees on the 
rectory-lawn are known far and 
wide. ‘The people were much given 
to poaching. An occasional royal 
deer from the not remote Windsor 
Forest would stray into Eversley 
parish and never return : and hares 
and pheasants, in the old days, 
were common in cottages where 
now they are rarely seen. The 
parish had been grievously neg- 
lected: the church was empty on 
Sundays and the public-houses full. 
Bat things spelily changed. King- 
sley threw all his youthful enthu- 
siasm into his work. And thus 
early he develops those views of 
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what came to be termed Muscular 
Christianity: by which he meant 
nothing more nor less than the 
maintenance of the mens sana in 
corpore sano. He writes, 

‘The -body is the temple of the 
Living God. There has always 
seemed to me something impious in 
the neglect of personal health, 
strength and beauty, which the re- 
ligious, and sometimes clergymen 
of this day affect. It is very often 
a mere form of laziness and untidi- 
ness. Ishould be ashamed of being 
weak. I could not do half the 
little good I do here, if it were not 
for that strength and activity which 
some consider coarse and degrading. 
Many clergymen would half kill 
themselves if they did what I do. 
And though they might walk about 
as much, they would neglect exer- 
cise of the arms and chest, and 
become dyspeptic or consumptive.’ 

All this seems commonplace now, 
because Kingsley, and others who 
independently arrived at the same 
conclusions about the same time, 
have succeeded in getting it so 
generally accepted. One has heard 
it from pulpits without number : 
but the days were in which it was 
fresh and (to some folk) startling. 
I have known a case in which a 
sermon designed to show that the 
care of the body is a Christian 
duty, was pleasantly described as 
teaching that men should take 
more care of their bodies than their 
souls. The stupidest old woman in 
a Scotch dissenting ‘ body’ would 
hardly say so now. And the fol- 
lowing description of the fashion 
in which Kingsley got hold of his 
parishioners tells of what for many 
years now has been very common 
both in Scotland and England : 

‘This was one secret of his in- 
fluence at Eversley: he could swing 
2 flail with the threshers in the 
barn, turn his swathe with the 
mowers in the meadows, pitch hay 
with the haymakers in the pasture. 
From knowing every fox earth on 
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the moor, the ‘reedy house’ of the 
pike, the still hole where the chub 
lay, he had always a word in sym- 
pathy for the huntsman or the old 
poacher. With the farmer he dis- 
cussed the rotation of crops, and 
with the labourer the science of 
hedging and ditching.’ 

A dark time came. There was a 
long break in his correspondence 
with his future wife: no doubt the 
break was intended to be final. A 
year of silence and hard work passed 
over. He was ‘roughly lodged in 
a thatched cottage,’ and the pro- 
spect of preferment in the Church 
seemed small. One feels how vain 
it is to represent, by a few lines 
written in the knowledge of future 
years, what that time must have 
been. Donbtless it served its pur- 
pose. At length the sky brightened. 
He was promised a living: the help- 
ful correspondence was resumed : 
and in the prospect of being soon 
married he laid out his plan of life. 

‘We must have a regular rule of 
life, not so as to become a law, but 
a custom. Family prayers before 
breakfast: 8°30 to 10, household 
matters: 10 to 1, studying divinity 
or settling parish accounts and 
business,—our doors open for poor 
parish visitants: between 1 and 5, 
go out in all weathers, to visit sick 
and poor, and to teach in the 
school: in the evening we will 
draw, and feed the intellect and 
fancy. We must devote 9 to 12 on 
Monday mornings to casting up our 
weekly bills and accounts, and make 
a rule never to mention them, if 
possible, at any other time: and 
never to talk of household matters, 
unless urgent, but between 9 and 
10 in the morning; nor of parish 
business in the evening. I have 
seen the géne and misery which not 
following some such rule brings 
down. We must pray for a spirit 
of order and regularity and economy 
in the least things.’ 

Wisely resolved ! 


Let us hope 
these rules were practically carried 
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out. Early in 1844 the young couple 
were married : Charles Kingsley and 
Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell 
and Georgiana St. Leger his wife. 
They were to have settled at a 
curacy in Dorsetshire: but the 
living of Eversley becoming vacant, 
Kingsley was presented to it, and 
settled down in the rectory which 
is indissolubly associated with his 
name. 

‘ He now settled at Eversley with 
his wife: and. life flowed on peace- 
fully, notwithstanding the anxieties 
of a sorely-neglected parish, and 
the expenses of an old house which 
had not been repaired for more than 
a hundred years. The house itself 
was damp and unwholesome, sur- 
rounded with ponds which over- 
flowed with every heavy rain, and 
flooded not only the garden and 
stables, but all the rooms on the 
ground floor, keeping up master 
and servants sometimes all night, 
baling out the water in buckets for 
hours together: and drainage works 
had to be done before it was habit- 
able. From these causes, and from 
the charities falling almost entirely 
on the incumbent, the living, al- 
though a good one, was for years 
unremunerative: but the young 
rector, happy in his home and his 
work, met all difficulties bravely : 
and gradually in the course of years, 
the land was drained: the ponds 
which ran through the garden and 
stood above the level of the dwell- 
ing-rooms were filled up, and though 
the house was never healthy, it was 
habitable.’ 

It is a disappointing account of 
the picturesque house which so 
many know. It must be confessed 
that a modern dwelling, well-built 
and roofed-in, thoroughly drained 
and ventilated, with lofty ceilings 
and large windows, is, after all, a 
preferable habitation to many a 
charming medieval mansion, de- 
lightful to an esthetic eye. Nor 
is cost to be forgotten. I have 
heard Kingsley say that it cost him 
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Sol. a year to keep his rectory in 
repair. ° 

There was a turn-over in all pa- 
rochial arrangements. Of course 
there were some who opposed the 
new rector’s innovations. The com- 
munion had been celebrated three 
times a year, and the churchwardens 
refused to provide for monthly cele- 
brations. Kingsley had himself for 
many years to bear the cost; and 
doubtless the wrath of some who 
had known the church for thirty 
years and never wished these new- 
fangled decencies. But he made 
his way. He was a devoted parish 
priest, visiting perpetually as well 
as preaching regularly. He thought 
it best, amid that generation of 

oachers, never to touch a gun: but 
he sometimes had a gallop in the 
hunting-field. ‘I defy any mortal,’ 
said he the writer, ‘to point out 
any part of my duty that is neg- 
lected: and, that being so, I take 
my recreation in my own way.’ 
His preaching from the first ar- 
rested attention. The extraordinary 


experience of being able to listen 
with interest to a sermon was not 
the least startling of the innova- 
tions which aroused the parish- 
ioners of Eversley. The respectable 
Bishop Sumner, characteristically, 
found fault with the sermons as ‘ too 


colloquial.’ I have known many 
respectable dignitaries to whom, for 
obvious reasons, a sermon to which 
human beings could listen was an 
unpardonable offence. 

Now the active mind turned to 
literary work. The Saints Tragedy, 
his vehement testimony against as- 
cetism, undertaken by the house of 
Parker, was published at the end of 
1847. It excited much feeling at Ox- 
ford, traversing as it did the teaching 
in favour there: and when at Oxford 
on a visit in the spring of 1848, 
Kingsley found himself an object 
of interest tomany. Fraser's Maga- 
gine had recently come into the 
hands of the Parkers, and at this 
time (April 1848) his first paper 


[February 


appeared in it, under the title Why 
should we fear the Romish Priests ? 
Through the Parkers, Kingsley be- 
came acquainted with men who 
were to be his special friends: 
Thomas Hughes, Helps, J. A. 
Froude, Hullah, J. M. Ludlow, 
Archdeacon Hare. The Chartist 
movement of this year greatly in- 
terested him: he wrote a placard 
addressed to the Workmen of Eng- 
land, which was posted over London 
at a critical time: and he contributed 
to a little publication, Politics for 
the People, published by Parker, 
under the name of Parson Lot. I 
possess the bound volume: there 
never was but one; and I cannot 
say that it is interesting or impres- 
sive in any high degree. And the 
name of Parson Lot, suggestive of 
the one righteous man in Sodom, 
does not seem felicitous. Kingsley, 
in fact, in an exciting time, had (for 
a season) too great belief in people 
being saved and helped by fussiness, 
by public meetings, and political pa- 
pers. And his declaration at a meet- 
ing of uneducated men who (as a 
rule) were disposed to do anything 
except work hard, practise self-de- 
nial, and help themselves, that he 
was ‘a Church of England parson 
and a Chartist,’ did no good either 
to himself or the cause he had at 
heart. Yeast came out as a series 
of papers in Fraser ; and then, under 
the pressure of work and excite- 
ment, Kingsley quite broke down, 
and had to rest for some time in 
Devonshire. He felt strongly the 
necessity for making public worship 
bright and attractive: he writes to 
a friend ‘ Do I not shudder at the 
ghastly dulness of our services?’ 
In this approximating to his great 
opponent of after-time. For Dr. 
Newman, in a speech at Birming- 
ham, once declared of the Anglican 
Church, that ‘the thought of her 
doctrines makes me shudder: the 
thought of her services makes me 
shiver.’ No wonder, considering 
what these last were when Dr. 
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Newman was familiar with them. 
Things are quite different now: 
thanks to the much abused High- 
Charchmen. 

In 1850, Kingsley, from con- 
scientious scruples, gave up the 
office of Clerk in Orders in his 
father’s parish, which he had hi- 
therto held: and to meet growing 
expenses and a lessened income, he 
must write. The result was Alton 
Locke, written in the early mornings 
of the winter: which yielded him 
150l, The Parkers did not venture 
to publish it, Yeast having injured 
Fraser; but it was brought out by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Carlyle. 
This new work, with Yeast, and 
the name of Chartist (given and 
taken with little real reason), 
made him a suspect man. Cautious 
people, with an eye to their own 
promotion, fought shy of him. Yet, 
though his years were only thirty- 
one, strangers began to write and 
ask his counsel upon many subjects. 
Hypatia came out in Fraser, begin- 
ning in January 1852, and running 
in company with Digby Grand, which 
was beginning to make the name of 
Whyte-Melville familiar to novel- 
readers. The fancies of what for 
a little was known as Ohristian 
Socialism attracted Kingsley, and 
his connection with it brought upon 
him many attacks. He felt these: 
but was even more annoyed by the 
eccentricities and follies of the odd 
set among whom he found himself 
as its supporters. 

It was in the summer of 1851 
that by invitation of the incumbent 
be preached in a London church a 
sermon on The Message of the Church 
to the Labowring Man, at the close 
of which the incumbent arose and 
informed the congregation that 
much of what Kingsley had said 
was dangerous and much untrue. 
The event was not unique: I have 
known the like happen in Scotland. 
Kingsley made no reply, though 
denounced in the newspapers as the 
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‘Apostle of Socialism.’ So inno- 
cent was the sermon that the 
Bishop of London (Blomfield), who 
hearing of the disturbance had 
forbidden Kingsley to preach in 
his diocese, after reading it and 
conversing with the author re- 
moved his prohibition. It is to be 
regretted that the biography records, 
as if worth something, some de- 
monstrations by ‘working men’ 
which are only to be classed with 
those in favour of Orton and Dr. 
Kenealy. It was because these 
wrong-headed persons fancied that 
Kingsley’s sermon was what every 
good man would disapprove, that 
they rallied round him. An equally 
discreditable impulse led to a pro- 
posal, never entertained, to defy 
the Bishop and start a ‘ free church.’ 
Kingsley behaved thoroughly well 
throughout these events: and the 
outcome of the whole was, singu- 
larly, his song of the Three Fishers. 

It is wonderful how he found 
time to write the long letters he 
wrote to strangers asking counsel. 
And it might be difficult to con- 
struct a consistent scheme of the 
theology he taught in them. I re. 
member his admitting this frankly, 
on being asked how this was to go 
with that. ‘ You logical Scotchmen,’ 
he said, ‘must construct consistent 
theories: I have intuitions of indi- 
vidual truths: how they are to be 
reconciled I know not.’ 

Now strangers began to appear 
in Eversley church: officers from 
Sandhurst, and an occasional clergy- 
man. 

‘After he gave out his text, the 
poor men in the free sittings would 
turn towards him, and settle them- 
selves into an attitude of fixed 
attention. In preaching he would 
try to keep still and calm, and free 
from all gesticulation: but as he 
went on, he had to grip and clasp 
the cushion on which his sermon 
rested, in order to restrain the in- 
tensity of his own emotion; and 
when in spite of himself his hands 

T 
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would escape, they would be lifted 
up, the fingers of the right hand 
working with a peculiar hovering 
movement of which he was quite 
unconscious: his eyes seemed on 
fire, his whole frame worked and 
vibrated.’ 

He tried to carry out a theory 
I have heard him express, that a 
preacher might fitly be as animated 
as he could be without moving his 
hands from his sermon, All gesti- 
culation, he said, was vulgar and 
theatrical. This he said, listening 
to some account of an eminent 
Scotch preacher who used profuse 
gesticulation. But the theory, 
surely, grounds on a quite arbi- 
trary canon of propriety; and 
Kingsley traversed it himself. 

Mrs. Kingsley gives a pleasing 
picture of the father amid his 
family, where he sought to sur- 
round the children with an atmo- 
sphere of joyousness, and where 
punishment was hardly known. 
Solomon has a good deal to answer 
for, in the matter of spoiling chil- 
dren’s tempers and breaking their 
spirits. And his own attempts to 
bring up his children well do not 
appear to have been so successful 
as Kingsley’s. The griefs of child- 
hood Kingsley could not bear to 
see: and busy as he might be, his 
study was always open to the little 
sufferer from some small trouble: 
many fine sentences were broken 
off to mend a broken toy. He 
instilled into his children the love 
of what (in some cases with little 
reason) are called Inferior Animals : 
down even to toads and snakes. 
But he could not bear a spider. 

So his life went on, his reputa- 
tion growing, and clearing itself of 
the old suspicions ; though no doubt 
many good folk thought him rather 
a strange kind of parson. It has 
been said that he was a layman 
in the disguise of a clergyman. 
In one sense, this was true. He 
did not fear Mrs. Grundy. He 
would as soon shock her as not. 


[ February 


But in the deeper truth, there 
never was @ man more essentially 
a clergyman in all his ways and 
feelings. His piety pervaded his 
entire life: his reverence for re- 
ligious truth was unceasing. If 
the old prim idea of clerical pro- 
priety is in great measure gone, 
the abandonment of a conventional 
sham is to some degree due to 
Kingsley. Much of his teaching, 
like that of Newman and of Car- 
lyle, does not seem to us now s0 
original as in fact it was when 
first given forth, because we have 
so much learned it. One thinks of 
the man, disappointed in hearing 
a play of Shakespeare. ‘I was 
told,’ he said, ‘that Shakespeare 
was a man of original genius: 
whereas the play consisted to a 
great extent of the most hacknied 
quotations.” In 1859, Kingsley 
was made chaplain to the Queen; 
which in many estimable quarters, 
though not in all, would be received 
as testimony to his substantial 
orthodoxy. 

In May 1860 he was offered the 
Professorship of Modern History at 
Cambridge, which he accepted with 
some diffidence. It was then the 
writer first met him. For ten days, 
in the middle of a beautiful May, 
one long accustomed to a very re- 
tired life had a first glimpse of 
eminent men of letters under the 
hospitable roof of John Parker. 
How bright, kind, brotherly, and 
unaffected they were! It was 
profoundly interesting, and very 
strange. Among them were Helps, 
pleased with his appointment, just 
made, as Clerk of Council: and 
Kingsley, full of his new Professor- 
ship. I see them both, one bright 
May forenoon, sitting in Parker's 
pleasant library, both smoking, 
and Kingsley vehemently setting 
forth to Helps his plans for his 
lectures, for two very short hours. 
Then Helps had to go. The day 
was very warm, and Kingsley had 
talked himself into a white heat: 
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accordingly he discarded his coat 
and sat in his shirt-sleeves. Ina 
little Parker opened the door wide, 
and said with some solemnity, The 
Bishop of London. Kingsley, al- 
ways respectful to dignities, made 
a rush for his coat and had got 
half-way into it: when, with grave 
and solemn demeanour, fitted to 
the Episcopal bench, beseeming the 
title he had heard given him, 
walked in Helps! Kingsley, 
though charming, was certainly 
(as Parker said) ‘a most exhaust- 
ing companion:’ London acted 
upon him as a powerful stimulant, 
fresh from the moors of Eversley : 
and Parker’s weaker physique 
could not keep pace with that 
robust bodily health and the al- 
most uproarious spirits. One of 
the band round Parker’s table was 
Buckle, of the History of Civilisa- 
tion. His fluency was wonderful : 
his knowledge seemed equal in all 
directions: he never would leave 
off talking if he could find a listener : 
the complaint was that he preached. 
But he was very impatient of all 
other preachers: not an entirely 
unknown characteristic. He had 
the enviable power of never allow- 
ing himself to be hurried in his 
work. Helps was John Parker’s 
Prophet: who can speak of him 
worthily ? Wisest, kindest, best of 
men! Mr. Theodore Martin and 
his wife (that supreme dramatic 
genius) were among Parker’s chief 
friends. And Ormsby, one of the 
brightest and cleverest writers 
upon topics of the day. Parker 
was a constant visitor at Eversley 
Rectory: the writer will never 
forget a beautiful day at this time 
on which Parker and he went by 
railway to Winchfield, and thence 
walked the five miles to Eversley : 
spending as many hours as possible 
with Kingsley about the church 
and glebe, and walking back with 
him by Bramshill. That autumn 
was saddened by Parker’s sudden 
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death. Kingsley writes of him, 
‘His was a great soul in a pigmy 
body ; and those who know how I 
loved him, know what a calumny 
it is to say I preach “ muscular 
Christianity.” ’ 

About this time, Kingsley evinced 
@ curious irritability on the last- 
named matter. Let him speak for 
himself in a remarkable letter 
written in February of this year 
to one then unknown to him, who 
afterwards became his friend; and 
who had contributed some papers 
to the magazine, one of which 
touched the sore subject. This 
letter sets forth the fullest state- 
ment known to me of his views 
upon it. 


Eversley, 
Feb. 15, 60. 

Dear Str,—Were you not so charming a 
writer; and one whom I long to know and 
to thank in person, I should not trouble 
you or myself by writing this. 

But. In an essay of yours which seems 
to me one of your very best; and in every 
word of which I agree, I find (p. 250-251) 
talk which pains me bitterly, about mus- 
cular Christianity! Now—I am called by 
noodles and sneerers the head of that 
school. When muscular Christianity is 
spoken of either Tom Hughes or I rise 
to most folks’ minds. Tom may take care 
of himself; for me, I say this. 

I consider the term as silly and offensive. 
Whenever any man makes use of it to me 
I ignore the whole matter, and if I be 
troubled give him to understand that he 
isrude. And for this reason. It is alla 
dream, as far us I am concerned, about mus- 
cular Christianity. The best folk I know 
or ever shall know, have been poor cripples, 
noodles, ugly women, and that sort of ‘ off- 
scouring of humanity ’—-whom the Lord 
loved, because there is no form nor come- 
liness in them, to make men love them. 
Then, because I tell the handsome women 
and the strong men, ‘ Why are you not as 
good as these poor wretches? You can 
and ought to be a great deal better ;’ an in- 
solent — reviewer, or somebody, gives 
me the nicknamed muscular Christianity, 
and sets up the theory that my ideal is a 
man who fears God, and can walk a 1,000 
miles in a 1,000 hours. I have my ideal—I 
have many ideals—which I shall keep to 
myself; but I confess I have never been 
more moved than by such talk to show the 
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you prig, whoever he was, my muscular 
wn-Christianity, unless my right hand 
had forgotten its cunning, and the lessons 
of Sambo the Black Fighter. But boy’s 
nonsense on such subjects I can pass over. 
It is when a man like you re-echoes their 
impertinence (you yourself being not im- 
pertinent, and therefore speaking in good 
faith—which is all the more painful to me) 
that I must speak to you and ask, Do you 
think that I, who am not only a student of 
human nature, but have been a hard- 
working parish priest for 18 years, and 
love my parish work better than anything 
else in the world—do you think that I am 
such a one-sided ass as to preach what you 
seem to understand by muscular Christi- 
anity? There is not a word in your con- 
demnation of it, to which I have not said 
‘amen’ a dozen years since; and I beg 
that if that passage is to stand in your 
essays, you will except from the category, 
me, the very man whom noodles call the 
apostle of the doctrine. 

I do entreat you to re-consider that pas- 
sage. It is unjust, not to me, but to 
others, You say you find many books 
which talk, ete.; I wish you would name 
them to me. A list of them would be 
most pleasant to me; for ill and weak as 
I am, and forbidden to write, I would 
bestir myself to give any fellows who talk 
as you say (though I have never met with 
any) such a dressing in Fraser as would 
show them that my tongue was still sharp 
enough: Do, I beg you, tell me explicitly 
what and whom you mean—or say yourself 
—as you can do most excellently, in your 
next edition; and meanwhile, take the 
hint which I gave a young fellow (though 
you are not young nor a ‘fellow,’ but a 
wise and good man) who said in a well- 
meaning review of me, that I had never 
had an ache or a sorrow in my life; and I 
told him—as I tell you—that for the first 
20 years of my life I never knew what 
health meant—that my life had been one 
of deep and strange sorrows; and that 
only by drinking the cup of misery and 
sickness to the dregs had I learnt to value 
health and happiness, and to entreat those 
who had health and happiness, to use them 
aright ; for for all these things God would 
bring them into judgment. 

I write to you openly, as to a brother, 
for I long to know you, more than any 
man whom I find writing now; and for 
that very reason I cannot abide your seem- 
ing to lend yourself to any of the vulgar 
misconceptions of what I am aiming at. I 
have my aim: but what that is I tell no 
man yet. 


Yours ever faithfully, 
C. Kinosiey. 


Charles Kingsley. 
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On November 12 he delivered his 
Inaugural lecture in the crowded 
Senate House at Cambridge, meet- 
ing an enthusiastic welcome from 
the undergraduates : and to a class 
of upwards of a hundred he gave 
his first course of lectures, after- 
wards published as The Norman and 
the Teuton. Opinions have varied 
as to the value of Kingsley’s histo- 
rical teaching: but there can be no 
difference of opinion as to his power 
of interesting young men. In 1861 
he gave a course of private lectures 
to the Prince of Wales, with a little 
class of eleven others. The lectures 
carried the class up to the reign of 
George IV : the Prince was diligent 
in his attendance, and at the end of 
each term passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination. The Water Babies came 
out in the spring of 1862: and in 
August of that year Kingsley visited 
Scotland, spending some days in 
Edinburgh, where for the first time 
he saw the worship of the Scotch 
Kirk. ‘You can’t expect me to 
like it,’ was his candid statement 
to the friend he had heard preach. 

His life and work went on, at 
Eversley and at Cambridge. Little 
need be said of the controversy into 
which, at the critical age of forty- 
five, he fell with Dr. Newman. 
Kingsley was substantially in the 
right, though Newman was the 
better handler of his case: and of 
Newman’s personal ‘integrity there 
never could be doubt in the mind 
of any reasonable man. In the 
spring of 1867 he edited Fraser for 
a few months in Mr. Froude’s ab- 
sence at Simancas. Though in- 
terested in the Magazine in which 
his literary life began, he had none 
of the feeling which has made 
others hold by a periodical for the 
sake of Auld Lang Syne, when 
offered far higher pay elsewhere. 
‘I carry my pigs to the best market,’ 
was his downright remark to the 
writer. In the Autumn of 1867 he 
came to Scotland, and spent a 
memorable week in the ancient city 
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of St. Andrews, winning the hearts 
of all who came to know him. ‘I 
apprehend I am a bad Englishman,’ 
he wrote: ‘for I like you Scots far 
better than my own countrymen.’ 
When the writer received him at 
the railway, he looked older than 
he should have done. He said he 
had despised sick folk, and was now 
being punished duly: never feeling 
quite well. But after a bath in 
water nearly boiling, he brightened 
up, and was the life of a gathering 
at dinner of men and women who 
valued him as they ought. The 
British Association was to hold 
its meetings in the great town of 
Dundee, twelve miles off; and 
Kingsley had come mainly to attend 
these. But he did not trouble the 
British Association much. Just 
twice did he go to Dundee. Three 
trains and one ferry-boat (across 
the Tay) are needed to cover the 
distance from St. Andrews; and 


| Kingsley got tired of the journey. 


The day after his arrival, Wed- 
nesday September 4, was bright and 
warm. He spent the day wandering 
about the ruined Castle and Cathe- 
dral, and sitting on the grass in 
St. Salvator’s College: and in the 
evening went to Dundee to hear 
the Duke of Buccleugh give his 
address as President. There was a 
vast crowd in the handsome Kin- 
naird Hall: a great gathering, on 
the huge platform, of the philoso- 
phers of the age: and Kingsley was 
delighted when the Duke, very 
bright-looking and well set up, the 
broad blue ribbon of the garter 
crossing his breast, and every inch 
what it is his duty to be, be- 
gan his address by saying that a 
good deal had been said by those 
who had proposed him for President 
about the bold Buccleughs of _ 
ages: but that not one of them 
had ever done anything requiring 
so much courage as he needed in 
rising to address all the scientific 
sages of the land. Of course, the 
applause was tremendous. Next 
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day was given to a thorough 
examination of the old buildings 
of St. Andrews, in company with 
the good Dr. Robert Chambers : 
and to a partial round of the 
famous Links, to see the national 
game of Golf. ‘ Very French,’ was 
his estimate of the St. Andrews 
Gothic. When that city was in its 
glory, France was the allied coun- 
try and England the hostile one. 
Another evening visit to Dundee, 
on a subsequent day, ended Kings- 
ley’s attendance on the British 
Association. It pleased him much 
more to sit at his window and look 
out upon the broad bay, close under 
it: talking eagerly of all human 
things. A little expanse of care- 
fully mown grass stretched from 
under his window the few yards to 
the edge of the cliff, fifty feet per- 
pendicular. Here, sitting by the 
open window one sunshiny morn- 
ing, he read his letters, eight or 
ten: and then, vehemently con- 
demning some iniquity, he carefully 
tore them into little fragments, and 
cast the great handful from the 
window. His friend, dominated by 
a painful tidiness, could but think 
that each separate fragment must 
be gathered up again from the trim 
little green. On the Saturday after- 
noon, the University entertained the 
leading members of the Association 
at dinner in St. Salvator’s Hall: and 
here Kingsley made a most beauti- 
ful and touching little speech, re- 
plying to the toast of The Literature 
of Science. Then, later, there was 
a reception in the University Li- 
brary, where he was certainly the 
observed of all observers. Divers 
great men were there, but none so 
gazed upon as Kingsley. In all 
sincerity, he disliked it. Next day, 
he wrote to his wife : 
St. Andrews, 
Sunday, September 7. 

I am looking out on a glassy sea, with 
the seabirds sailing about close under the 
window. I could wish to be at home see- 


ing you all go tochurch. Yesterday was 
a day of infinite bustle. The University 
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and City received the British Association, 
and feasted them. Everything was very 
well done, except putting me down for a 
speech against my express entreaty. How- 
ever, I only spoke five minutes. After this 
early dinner a reception soirée of all the 
ladies of Fifeshire ‘ Kast Neuk’: we escaped 
early. I hate being made a lion of, and 
stuck tight to good Mrs. B. — — Nothing 
can be more pleasant than my stay here has 
been: but ihe racket of the meeting is 
terrible: the talking continual: and run- 
ning into Dundee, by two trains, with the 
steamer at Broughty Ferry, between, is too 
much: so I have taken up my hat, and am 
off to Tilliepronie to-morrow. These 
dear Scots folk,—I should like to live al- 
ways among them, they are so full of 
vigorous life and heart. — Tell Maurice 
Golf is the queen of games, if Cricket is 
the King: and the golfing gentlemen as 
fine fellows as ever I saw. 


Still, he was not well. 


That 


Sunday forenoon he spent in bed: 
and when his friend returned from 
church, Kingsley said, with a sad 
face, ‘I have had a driech morning.’ 
Yet he roused himself and went in 
the afternoon to the parish church 
of St. Andrews, and in the evening 


to the pretty little chapel of St. 
Salvator’s College, to hear a sermon 
by Principal Tulloch. He never 
went to bed, that week, before 1 
AM., and his flow of bright and 
enthusiastic talk was unceasing. 
Then he went up to Abergeldie, 
the residence of the Prince of 
Wales. The fine scenery was hid- 
den by mists. Writing to St. 
Andrews, he said that on the other 
side he had drawn an accurate pic- 
ture of the view from his window. 
The page was blank, except a frame 
surrounding it. 

In the end of 1868 he resigned 
: his chair, and in June, 1869, he was 
appointed Canon of Chester. Here 
he preached, taught the lads Natural 
History, and became a great power 
in the beautiful old city. He found 
the daily service ‘very steadying 
and elevating.’ In December of 
that year he and his daughter visited 
the West Indies. His impressions 
are given in his book At Last. In 
1872, being now fifty-three, he was 
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startled by the death of Mr. 
Maurice, of whom he always spoke 
as his master; and by that of 
Norman Macleod. ‘He is gone as 
I am surely going,’ he said; ‘a 
man who has worn his brain away.’ 
Yet he could not stop. Thinking 
of Kingsley’s deep reverence for 
Maurice, one remembers with shame 
how far his students, in departed 
years, failed of rightly appreciating 
his lectures. I recal a little fort- 
nightly, named The Autocrat, pub- 
lished in King’s College long ago, 
in which this brief paragraph ap- 
peared :— 
‘Startling Phenomenon. 


‘A barometer from the museum 
had been accidentally left in Pro- 
fessor Maurice’s class-room. In. 
stantly on the lecture beginning, 
the index suddenly pointed to Very 
Dry. 

Kingsley became enthusiastic for 
the teaching in common schools of 
the laws of health. ‘Alas,’ he 
writes, ‘why could we not have a 
professor of them at Cambridge and 
another at Oxford, and. make every 
young landowner and student for 
holy orders attend their lectures ?’ 
It is worth notice that for many 
years his views have been carried 
out, though not by compulsion, in 
the case of the students for the 
Church in the little University of 
St. Andrews. Though the old 
energy was commonly present, the 
greatness of the way was telling 
now. In the summer of 1873 he 
wrote answers to a paper of ques- 
tions familiar to many readers. To 
the question ‘ Your ambition ?’ the 
answer was, ‘ To die.’ One remen- 
bers the end of John Foster’s grand 
sermon on The Three Jews in Babylon. 
‘As to them, there could remain, 
after that day, but one thing that 
was sublime enough for their ambi- 
tion ;—the translation by death!’ 

In the spring of this year, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to him proposing 
that he should exchange his canonry 
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at Chester for the vacant stall in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘All I had 
ever wished, and more than I had 
ever hoped,’ were his words in reply 
to a letter of congratulation. He 
had got to the end of his tether 
now. He would be no longer 
obliged to write for money, but 
might give his strength to his ser- 
mons alone. What the Great 
Abbey was to such a man, need not 
be said; nor what its Dean. And 
beloved Eversley, never to be aban- 
doned, was but forty miles away. 
His eldest boy came back for a 
holiday from Mexico, just at the 
time of his father’s promotion ; and 
his aged mother, now in her eighty- 
sixth year, knew of his appointment 
before she died. Kingsley was 
pleased with the general sympathy 
amid which he entered on this dig- 
nified position ; it blotted out many 
bitter recollections. But if he was 
no longer suspected, as the chartist 
parson and apostle of socialism, it 
is equally true that he was neither 
chartist nor socialist, Christian or 
other; but a reasonable Conserva- 
tive in politics, and theologically a 
good old-fashioned High Church- 
man, with a liberal tone about his 
dogmatic creed. These things 
came too late. His son, struck by 
his broken appearance, urged rest 
and a sea-voyage. But the work 
at the Abbey must be done; great 
crowds thronged to listen to his 
preaching. The rest was put off 
till the beginning of 1874, when, 
with his eldest daughter, he sailed 
for America for change, and to see 
his boy, ‘ taking a few lectures with 
him, to meet his expenses.’ There 
was but a year now. He left Queens- 
town on January 30, and January 
23 in the next year was his 
last day. He was six months 
in America; he met everywhere 
a warm welcome: he felt at first 
very well. At Salt Lake City, 
Brigham Young offered him the 
Tabernacle to lecture or preach in : 
but Kingsley returned no answer 
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to one beyond the pale of decent 
life. He visited Yo Semite, and 
saw the Big Trees. At San Fran- 
cisco he caught a bad cold: and 
his brother ‘The Doctor’ meeting 
him in California found him suffer- 
ing severely from pleurisy. It was 
while ill in Colorado that he wrote 
his last lines: as spirited and mu- 
sical as any he ever wrote. Having 
so far recovered, he came home in 
August 1874, ‘ looking for a blessed 
quiet autumn, if God so will, 
having had a change of scene which 
will last me my whole life, and has 
taught me many things.’ 

But the end was near. And (as 
is usual) wise after the event, one 
sees, looking back, how needlessly 
it was hastened. That eager heart 
was not made to last long, indeed : 
thinking of Kingsley, one feels how 
apt are the words that speak of ‘life’s 
fitful fever.’ But everything was 
against him through the months 
that remained. He returned to 
Eversley in trying weather: there 
was much sickness in the parish : 
his curate was away: and still 
weak from his American illness, he 
had to do duty far beyond his 
strength. Then, going to his West- 
minster work in September, a severe 
attack of congestion of the liver 
(the same thing which had needed 
the boiling baths of St. Andrews 
seven years before) left him sadly 
shaken and worn: and, while little 
able to bear it, early in October the 
dangerous illness of his wife reached 
him where he felt most keenly. 
But she recovered for the time; 
and in November he preached in 
the Abbey to vast congregations 
sermons wrung out with increasing 
labour, and as powerful as ever 
though the preacher was shrunken 
and bent. On Advent Sunday, 
November 29, he preached, with 
intense fervour, his last sermon in 
that great church : no one thinking 
that he would enter a pulpit no 
more. It was a day of dreadful 
storm all over Britain: the gale 
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seemed to shake the Abbey; and 
to Kingsley’s sensitive nature the 
whole service was most exciting. 
The sermon was specially eloquent, 
but it left him quite exhausted. 
Next day, St. Andrew’s Day, Kings- 
ley heard Principal Caird of Glas- 
gow give a lecture on Missions in 
the Nave, the Dean having ven- 
tured to ask that most eminent of 
Scotch preachers to appear in the 
Abbey, but not to preach, nor to 
take part in any service known to 
the Church. Coming out into the 
cold cloister Kingsley caught fresh 
cold and coughed all night. On 
December 3, he and his wife left 
for Eversley. But that night his 
wife was stricken down with what 
seemed fatal illness : and when told 
that there was no hope, he said his 
own death warrant was signed. He 
was careless of his own health, in a 
season of bitter frost and snow: 
and on December 28 he took to his 
bed, prostrated by inflammation of 
the lungs. Constant opiates were 
used to keep off hemorrhage, and 
his dreams were all of the West 
Indies and the Rocky Mountains. 
His:wife and he could not see one 
another: and the last two days he 
did not ask for her, evidently think- 
ing she was gone. One sees, dimly, 
something of the strange experi- 
ence the loving heart was going 
through. Early in the morning of 
January 23, thinking himself alone, 
he was heard repeating in a clear 
voice those beautiful words of the 
Burial Service which ask that we 
be not suffered, ‘at our last hour, 
for any pains of death, to fall 
from Thee.’ He never spoke again: 
and before midday—passing so 
gently that his daughter and the old 
family nurse could scarcely tell when 
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—Kingsley was gone. Where he 
went, he would miss one whom he 
had thought gone before him: one 
united through these years by ties 
which he often said eternity could 
not sever. His dream had been of 
that supreme blessing expressed in 
the unforgettable words in death they 
were not divided. But the wise and 
good woman was left for a little to 
tell, touchingly and beautifully, the 
story of the noble life which she 
had helped so mightily to ennoble. 
Dean Stanley offered a grave in 
Westminster Abbey: but no one 
who knew Kingsley could doubt 
where it was that he would have 
himself have desired to be laid. 
And on January 28, 1875, he was 
carried to his last resting-place in 
Eversley churchyard by villagers 
who had known and trusted him as 
their Rector, with very imperfect 
knowledge of what he was beyond 
the limits of the parish. The 
Bishop of Winchester, the Deans 
of Westminster and Chester: sol- 
diers and sailors: the Master of 
Fox Hounds, with his huntsman 
and whip, and outside the church. 
yard the horses and hounds: the 
gypsies of Eversley Common: the 
representative of the Prince of 
Wales: peers and members of Par- 
liament, authors and publishers: 
were all gathered round the grave. 
In that familiar place, where every 
tree and shrub was known and 
tended by him, he rests. Above 
his head his wife has placed a cross 
of white marble. It bears, in the 
words God is Love, the central and 
vital truth in Kingsley’s creed: 
and it sums the story of his life in 
words he had chosen long before : 


Amavimus, Amamus, AMABIMUS. 
A. K. H. B, 


“ipo 





